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Security and Peace 


HE immediate international outlook is still obscure, 
but the outlines of policy for all peace-loving Powers 
are crystal Cleat:“It is their first duty to make themselves 
strong by arms and alliances to resist fresh aggression. 
Yet this is only the beginning of wisdom, for the goal is 
not war but peace; It isa double step that is needed: to 
mobilise all resources to be-ready for the menace that 
cannot be set aside simply by hope and persuasion; and, 
at the same time, to work out a plan for peace which will 
meet the ‘rightful needs of all nations with equity. 


These are the focal points of a new book by Sir Arthur. 


Salter.* It is necessary for the working of Parliament that 
= Members should be party politicians. It is the only con- 
venient deyice for the registration of broad shades of public 
opinion. But-it is none the less a saving grace that occa- 
sionally there can come to Westminster men of detachment 
and independence. Sir Arthur Salter is an independent 
Member, a liberal scholar and a skilled administrator; and 
he can speak freely and fairly the mind of those critics 
a in the past few years have seen the fatal consequences 
the Government’s indifference to realities and have 
Counselied the very policies which have now been forced 
upon the Government by the pressure of facts. 
Sune 
S @-complete revolution in British policy is 
required—and, with the Peace clear ceeneipian: 
-” By Sir Arthur Salter. Macmillan. 390 pages. 8s. 6d. 


not very encouraging fact that, at a 


disputably begun—the men to execute the new programme 
should be, so to speak, the Bourbons themselves. Only two 
months ago, the Government’s own policy was swept away 
by the wind that blew out of Bohemia. Yet it is Mr 
Chamberlain’s Government unchanged that is now to put 
into practice their critics’ programme. Public opinion has 
prevailed in a very odd manner. In default of a new 
Government, a new policy has been pressed upon the old 
one; and it is perhaps a victory for the unfettered criticism 
that is the essence of Parliamentary democracy that such 
a recantation has been possible. But it is a pis aller: new 
measures need new men and new methods; and it is pre- 
cisely to the drafting of this programme that Sir Arthur 
Salter, with no party ties, brings the weight of authority. 

The twofold needs of the present situation, preparedness 
and peace, are Sir Arthur’s theme. It would be hard to 
dispute the main outlines of his platform for preparedness, 
Logically, he asks what have been the faults of the past few 
years. First and most important, there has been the per- 
sonal disinclination of successive Ministers to realise the 
danger that has arisen in Nazi Germany. It is a sorry 
story, beginning with the procrastinations of Mr Baldwin 
and ending with the lack of vision that has hitherto 
characterised the Government who still enjoy office, It is 
a tale of men in authority hiding all that is unpleasing; a 
story of men of eminent talents becoming the victims of 
their own persnasions that all might yet be well; and of 
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the unwillingness of Ministers and, above all, of the Prime 
Minister himself, to pay heed to the honest protestations of 
their critics. Mr Chamberlain has earned the credit of an 
honest, able and industrious governor; he has won, too, the 
reputation of narrow sight. It is precisely his reluctance to 
believe the worst of any but his Parliamentary opponents 
that has caused British policy in a crucial period to be 
moulded in a vacuum according to premises that were 
never sound. And it is a tribute to the insight and informa- 
tion of those very critics that he has been constrained to- 
day, at the eleventh hour, to turn to their advice to shape 
the programme that may yet save England and Europe. 


The other failures of the crisis years have resided in 
methods rather than in individuals. It is over two years 
since the Government decided that the need to take pre- 
cautions against hostile attack was imperative. Yet, 
throughout that time, the measures taken have been ham- 
strung by what Sir Arthur Salter calls “ professional 
departmentalism.” The Air Ministry, being a junior service 
without traditions, was denied the priority in supplies 
which was essential, if Lord Baldwin’s pledge of parity in 
the air with Germany was to be realised. The provision of 
anti-aircraft equipment was slowed practically to a stand- 
still because it was not a long-standing function of the 
War Office to provide for ground defence. Air-raid pre- 
cautions were lacking in speed of development because the 
Home Office had no tradition of providing for them. 

In sum, indispensable measures of security have, until 
the last two months’ change of temper, been erroneously 
conceived and inadequately executed. There is time yet 
to make right this deficiency: great headway has lately 
been made and it is in ‘proposals for achieving this end 
that Sir Arthur Salter’s book carries greatest weight. His 
central point, and it is unquestionably true, is that modern 
warfare is fundamentally a contest between the economic 
resources and powers of organisation of contending coun- 
tries. Preparedness is a task of wholesale economic adapta- 
tion; and to carry out this gigantic duty the appropriate 
machinery is needed. Sir Arthur asks for an Inner Cabinet 
to decide upon strategic needs and economic possibilities : 
and he rightly lays down that such decisions can only be 
made if the Cabinet is furnished, not only with the present 
Committee of Imperial Defence which combines all the 
traditions and jealousies of the fighting services, but also 
with a Minister of Defence to decide between sectional 
claims, an Economic General Staff to assess the resources 
and adaptability of the nation and a Ministry of Supply. 

It is in the last suggestion that Sir Arthur touches the 
nub of the immediate problem. He calls for a full-blown 
Ministry of Supply because, when it is necessary, even at 
the outset, to turn more than a fifth of the nation’s re- 
sources to the needs of defence and war, it is needful to 
co-ordinate and organise departmental needs, in order to 
make the most of the resources that are available. Sir 
Arthur’s Ministry of Supply would do more than deliver 
the goods for a laggard War Office: it would standardise 
production methods; it would bring in new industrial 
capacity; and it would turn over existing plant to serve 
Government uses. In a sentence, it would do all those 
necessary things which the fighting services themselves, 
Jacking technical knowledge and industrial outlook, are 
wholly unfitted to perform. 

It. is not possible to end proposals for the machinery of 
preparedness with an outline of new departments. Per- 
sonnel, too, is important. It is Sir Arthur’s view that the 
Civil Service should be reinforced with industrialists, 
with scientists, with professional men, with iali 
all kinds and with eager and adaptable eermeiene aa 
complete re-shaping of our economy to the needs of war, 
the movement of population, the transfer of busi 


the protection of plant and property and the entire 
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reorientation of the ways and means whereby in peace-time 
the national income is won are tasks for all to share jin 
different degree, citizens, statesmen and bureaucrats. 

But it is not enough to describe the measures and the 
methods which are needed. At the end we come back to 
where we started, the need for persons in authority who 
can win trust and confidence in all quarters. It would be 
desirable and consonant with tradition that we should 
now have a National Government drawn from all parties 
to serve the common weal. The extremely small poll in 
recent by-elections shows how little interest there is 
in the party fight. But the stratification of political 
parties that has come upon British politics since 1931 
makes a full coalition impossible. Sir Arthur Salter pro- 
poses a via media. He suggests that there should be set up 
a Committee for Public Safety, composed of a score or so 
of leaders of all parties and groups, to be consulted and 
informed by the Government in the making of policy. It 
is hard to see how this suggestion would in fact cut the 
knot fairly and effectively. Such a Committee would lack 
the first requisite of democratic rule, which is responsi- 
bility; and it is far easier to agree with Sir Arthur’s further 
proposal that in default of a new Government some adjust- 
ment of the present one might ease the present impasse. 

Yet, even if the plans were made, even if men and the 
methods to make preparedness real and effective were 
found, only half of the job would be done. It is peace that 
we seek. To live in a state of siege, which is what pre- 
paredness means, can only be a temporary and brutal state. 
It was the Athenians and not the Spartans who gave birth 
to Western culture, and we need, on top of these urgent 
measures for security, a constructive plan for peace. We 
need a peace policy to unite and inspire us, to enlist the 
sympathy and aid of other peoples and to influence the 
mind of the German people towards reason and under- 
standing. Sir Arthur outlines such a plan. It is a pro- 
gramme which would deny the myth of encirclement; and 
it is one which would place in the forefront the rights of 
all nations, including the Reich itself. Its basis would be 
economic. It would recognise, too readily perhaps, 
Germany’s pre-eminent place in the economy of South- 
Eastern Europe. It would recognise, too, that Germans 
have at least a right to equal entry through an open door 
into all the colonies of the world. It would recognise, 
finally, the obligation of our own and other Governments 
to give special aid to countries less fortunately placed in 
their quest for raw materials. It would pose the problems 
of colonies, of raw materials and of frontiers as world 
problems to be solved equitably by world conference. 

It is not a plan that bears much obvious reference to 
present facts. It is not possible to make concessions to 
aggressor States without guarantees of good will, and no 
such guarantees are f ing. But it is by such a plan 
that the peace of the world and the future of civilisation 
will be designed. If guarantees can be gained from the 
nations that suffered humiliation and loss and ill-treatment 
in the post-war years, then it is the duty and the respon- 
sibility of the so-called victors in the last infernal conflict 
to avert the next by making plain their readiness to make 
concessions as open handed as the needs of the case require. 
The League of Nations, which fell among thorns, had two 
tasks: collective security and the revision of the status q“0 
to meet legitimate grievances. It failed in both because of 
the sovereign inhibitions of its members. The tasks remain 
to be done. Collective security for the moment means 
defensive pacts and preparedness; we can do nothing ¢ls¢ 
until substantial disarmament provides safety against 
aggression. But to redress grievances means generosity and 
fair play; and, before the temper of war-mindedness arises 
in our midst, it is needful that we should attach our honour 
and our interests to the fulfilment of this greatest of the 
world’s present needs. 
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No Change 


HE statement of policy on Palestine that has been 
issued as a White Paper this week cannot be taken 
in isolation from its antecedents. This is its excuse and, 
at the same time, its condemnation. The burden of a 
perverse past weighs heavily on every line of it; and for 
these unhappy past twenty-two years of Palestinian history 
all parties in Great Britain must shoulder responsibility; 
for all parties, as they have handled the Palestinian prob- 
lem by turns, have with one accord persistently refused 
to face the facts and to take action that has become increas- 
ingly difficult the longer it has been delayed. 

The most unpleasant fact is that, under the stress of 
the war of 1914-18, we enlisted the help of both Jews 
and Arabs by making to these two peoples certain promises 
in regard to Palestine which were morally incompatible, 
even if they were technically reconcilable by a lawyer’s 
ingenuity. The hair-splitting over the interpretation of 
the texts is still going on; the controversy regarding the 
Hussein-MacMahon correspondence is touched upon in 
the present White Paper; but these legal jots and tittles 
are of no importance by comparison with the moral crux; 
and the moral impasse at which we have arrived is now 
admitted in the Government’s confession that the policy 
of the Mandate is, after all, unworkable. 

Great Britain in Palestine has been caught out by suc- 
cumbing to one of the characteristic weaknesses of the 
present age—and perhaps of human nature at all times. 
We have tried to adjust our morally incompatible com- 
mitments to the Jews in Palestine with our commitments 
to the Arabs at large by sacrificing the Palestinian frag- 
ment of the Arab race. Could not this poverty-stricken 
Arab community be doped with the economic prosperity 
which Jewish immigration would bring? And if the Pales- 
tinian Arabs did not, after all, show themselves amenable, 
could not so small, backward and weak a people be safely 
ignored, while the establishment of a Jewish majority in 
Palestine was carried through? In short, we invited the 
Palestinian Arabs to show their teeth if they could; and now 
they have duly turned nasty to the extent that is sufficient 
to push us into changing our policy. What is obstinately 
refused to the weak is tamely conceded to the militant. It 
is an Anglo-Arab version of the story of Mein Kampf. 

The Jews rightly say that their reasonable expectations 
are disappointed by the new British statement of policy. 
For, while it is true that we did always take care not to 
Promise to turn Palestine into a Jewish national State, 
we did at the same time give the Jews reason to believe 
that we were going to install them as “ first-class citizens ” 
of a Palestine which was to be managed primarily in Jewish 
interests, subject merely to certain minimum guarantees 
for the civil and religious rights of the non-Jewish part 
of the population. This Jewish hope is now blotted out. 
In face of the, now at last acknowledged, alternatives of 
secking to expand the Jewish National Home indefinitely 
by immigration against the strongly expressed will of the 
Arab people of the. country, or permitting further ex- 
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in Palestine 


guarded, will find itself in the unenviable position of 
weakness in which the Arab community has found itself 
from 1917 till now. 

It was only to be expected that this British policy 
should be vehemently rejected by the Jews; but it does 
not follow from this that it will be altogether acceptable 
to the Arabs; for an Arab, scrutinising the White Paper, 
will see the possibility of many a slip between the cup of 
self-government and the lip that is thirsting for a status 
which is already enjoyed by the neighbouring Arabs of 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Iraq. To the Arabs of Pales- 
tine, the policy of the White Paper does not bring any 
substantial satisfaction forthwith. For the next ten years, 
at least, something like Crown Colony government will 
continue; and, for the first five of those years, there will 
be some continuance of Jewish immigration, and perhaps 
of Jewish land-purchase, as well. The Arab will also be 
incensed at seeing one-third of the total 75,000 additional 
Jewish immigrants being admitted “as a contribution to- 
wards the solution of the Jewish refugee problem” in 
Europe. The Nazi wave of Anti-Semitism, he will point 
Out, was not foreseen at the time of the Balfour Declara- 
tion. Why, then, should Palestine now be forced, without 
being consulted, to make a contribution, under this head, 
on a scale which Great Britain would be chary of assessing 
upon herself ? 

When once the Jewish hopes of a National Home in 
Palestine has been blighted, as they have been now, it 
might have been wiser for the British Government to con- 
centrate all their efforts on behalf of the Central European 
Jews upon the enterprise of providing some alternative 
National Home in British territory—either in British 
Guiana or elsewhere. The additional 75,000 Jews who are 
to be pumped into Palestine will make no appreciable 
difference to the political prospects of the Jewish commu- 
nity there. A minority amounting to a full 334 per cent. of 
the total population of the country will not really be better 
able to hold its own than one amounting to, say, 30 per 
cent. The unavailing increase in Jewish numbers is likely to 
be more than offset by the increase in Jewish-Arab friction 
which this continuance of Jewish immigration will almost 
certainly bring with it. It would have been better to make 
a clean cut now. 

The Government cannot fairly be blamed for being un- 
able to wipe out, at a stroke, the legacy of impolicy that 
has been bequeathed to them by their predecessors; but 
they can and should be censured for persistently ignoring 
the urgent warnings of a Royal Commission appointed by 
themselves. The Government were warned by the Commis- 
sion that almost any immediate settlement would be less 
disastrous than further delay; that there could be no solu- 
tion without immediate self-government for both Jews and 
Arabs; and that it would be a pernicious piece of seif- 
deception for us to act any longer on the assumption that 
the Jews and Arabs in Palestine were going to coalesce 
into a single “ Palestinian ” nationality. In the new state- 
ment of policy, all these now lamentably fulfilled warn- 
ings have been ignored once again. All the remedies are 
postponed to future dates—the stoppage of Jewish immi- 
gration until 1944, the grant of full self-government until 
1949 at the earliest. There is no provision for self- 
government for Jews and for Arabs, but only for certain 
“ Palestinians ”—a “ coming race ” who are not to be found 
in Palestine to-day and are not likely to have arrived by 
1949. The Royal Commission proposed to solve these 
problems by partition. A reader of the White Paper can 
only point out that no alternative solution is offered 
there; and, meanwhile, nothing is gained by postponing 
all action to future dates and by reiterating the word 
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“ Palestinians.” An American mandatory for Europe might 
as well hope to make his French and English lions lie down 
with his German and Italian lambs by constantly calling 
them all by the sedative name of “ Europeans.” 
The worst of our British policy is that it puts a premium 
on obstruction. The Arabs have now succeeded in bringing 
Jewish immigration and land-purchase to a halt. They have 
shown that you cannot make a Jewish national home in 
Palestine without Arab, as well as Jewish, goodwill. But 
what about self-government in Palestine? Will it not take 
Jewish, as well as Arab, goodwill to make that? In fact, 
does it not take two to make a “ Palestinian”? It is all 
very well for the Government to say, as they do in the 
White Paper, that the process of giving the people of Pales- 
tine an increasing part in the government of their country 
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will be carried on, whether or not both sections of the 
population choose to avail themselves of the opportunity 
to participate in the machinery of government. The authors 
of the White Paper are themselves compelled, nevertheless 
to envisage the possibility that, “ contrary to their hope,” 
circumstances may be found to require the postponement 
of the establishment of the independent State, even when 
the ten years’ term has run out. In other words, they shrink 
from handing over the Jewish minority to a nominally 
“ Palestinian ” Government which might in fact be a purely 
Arab government because the Jews had boycotted it. 

It looks as if the White Paper might produce the result 
of putting the Arabs in the Jews’ shoes and the Jews in 
the Arabs’; but for the problem of Palestine this mere 
reversal of réles wil signify, in effect, “ no change.” 


Collective Security for Trade 


INCE the Prime Minister’s speech at Birmingham on 

March 17th the policy of this country has been the 
construction of a strong union of peaceful states in Eastern 
and Western Europe to resist any further aggression by 
the Axis Powers. Even if Mr Chamberlain had not com- 
pared his problem with that of William Pitt, the compari- 
son must have occurred to every mind; for, though we are 
still chary of the words, we are in fact building a Grand 
Alliance. The methods, too, are those of Pitt, and our 
unique contribution, now as then, must come from our 
economic strength. Until that is mobilised, we shall fight 
with our right hand behind our back. 


It is in this framework that the Commercial Agreement 
concluded last week between the British and Roumanian 
Governments must be regarded. The main provisions of 
the Agreement were summarised in The Economist last 
week. They include a credit for £5 millions at 5 per cent.; 
an undertaking to buy 200,000 tons of wheat from the 
next harvest “ if available at world prices ”; adjustments to 
the Payments Agreement designed, somewhat optimisti- 
cally, to provide rates of exchange between the lei and the 
pound “ such as to attract exports to the United Kingdom 
from Roumania without making the cost of United King- 
dom goods too high for the Roumanian market ”; and the 
foundation of a joint trading organisation to stimulate 
trade between the two countries. 

If it is to be regarded as an ordinary peace-time com- 
mercial agreement, the terms of the treaty are unexception- 
able and even generous to Roumania. But though normal 
commercial considerations cannot be forgotten, there has 
never been any pretence that the sending of the British 
Mission or the conclusion of an agreement were ordinary 
peace-time measures devoid of any political content. Re- 
garded as cement for a Grand Alliance, the virtues of the 
Agreement are less apparent. It might be objected that 
the amount of the credit is small—considerably smaller 
than that granted to Turkey last year—and that it cannot 
be repaid without an increase in Roumania’s exports. 
It might be said that a promise to buy 200,000 tons of 
wheat, if available at world prices, is of questionable value 
since Roumanian wheat is never available at world prices 
unless the Roumanian Government subsidises it. To these 
objections there are answers. One is that since Roumania 
has not made up her mind, and is unwilling to make it up, 
on the question of resisting Germany’s further expansion, 
it would be rash to go too far. The measures necessary to 
wes country on the fence are obviously different from 


In any case, however, the Roumanian Agreement pro- 
vides only the beginning of an answer to the problem of 
giving economic aid to our new friends. Most of the data 
of the problem will be found in the latest of the admirable 
series of publications of the Information Department of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. This compendium 
of facts on South-Eastern Europe* has been prepared in 
collaboration with the London and Cambridge Economic 
Service and half of it consists of an interesting economic 
survey by Dr F. C. Benham. Dr Benham has been 
assiduous in the collection of facts, which can be more 
conveniently found here than anywhere else, though his 
opinons, paradoxically, tend to be delivered without sup- 
porting evidence. Study of the facts reveals the very large 
degree of economic integration that already exists between 
Germany and the Balkans, and this makes it necessary to be 
quite clear about the objectives of British commercial 
policy in this part of Europe before we intervene. 

It should not be our objective to push Germany out of 
these countries’ trade, or even to reduce the present volume 
of her dealings with them. It has always been recognised 
that Germany is inevitably the most important factor in 
the Balkan market. To try to change this state of affairs, if 
it were possible, would harm the Balkan countries and 
would certainly constitute that strangulation of Germany 
of which Nazi propaganda accuses British policy. Our aim 
must rather be to provide the Balkans with alternative 0ut- 
lets for their trade which, though inevitably smaller 
than the German outlet, are yet large enough to prevent 
German economic domination passing over into political 
dictation. These countries must be put into a position 1 
which they can afford to say “ No ” to Berlin. ' 

It should be apparent that this object cannot be attained 
by ordinary trading methods. As a result partly of their 
own currency policy, partly of the pervasion of German 

ing methods, the price levels of the Balkan countries 
are badly out of line with those of the world market. For 
example, between the leu and the pound there is one ¢X- 
change rate (about 800 lei to the pound) that makes British 
goods saleable in Roumania. There is another rate (about 
1,200 lei to the pound) that makes it possible to sel 
Roumanian agricultural produce without loss in London. 
But there is no rate (pace the official protocol, which s¢'s 
this as the objective of the agreed policy) which achieves 
both results at once. Yet both must be done at once, for 
the only trade that a country with exchange restrictions 
can allow is bilaterally balanced trade. This dilemmé 
has arisen 
the world 


; 


from Germany's habit of bidding more thi! 
price for Balkan produce, German-Balkan tra 





* South-Eastern A. Political and_ Economic! 
Survey.” (London) Oxford University Press. 203 pases 
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flourishes because Germany subsidises it in this form. If 
British-Balkan trade is to increase we must meet Germany’s 
terms. 

Various devices can be adopted to postpone this dilemma 
or alleviate its incidence. But they will not relieve us from 
the ultimate necessity of facing the bedrock fact that Anglo- 
Balkan trade will not be increased until we buy more goods 
from the Balkan countries, and that we shall not succeed 
in doing that until we bid prices that are, if not equal to 
the German offers, at least competitive with them after 
allowance for the fact that we can offer free exchange. 

What, then, are the goods that these countries have to 
sell? The following table (which has been mainly compiled 
from the Royal Institute’s publication) shows the most 
important exports from six countries. The six are Turkey, 
with whom we have a newly-born alliance, Greece and 
Roumania, to whom we have given territorial guarantees, 
Jugoslavia and Bulgaria, who are not yet securely in either 
camp. Poland has also been added, though it should be 
remembered that her position differs in at least three 
respects from that of the other five states: the nature of her 
exports is different, her trade is not dominated by Ger- 
many, and her currency has not become so thoroughly en- 





% of 


Total 
Exports 
Po — Sy 
Timber & products 17 obacco, sugar, &c. 41 
sonebeveusitiinanils 16 Livestock & animal 
Livestock and meat 13 products ......... 19 
Jugoslavia— Fruit & vegetables 18 
Wood for building 14 Cereals .......s0000e ll 
Live animals......... Roumania— 
MaimD  sivisiibidesins 1 Petroleum............ 46 
Animal - yoann = a: sanideddanacveae . 
poultry UMDCE —ancscccceene 
Turkey— we eece— 
TOBACCO .ecseceseees 27 Tobacco ........6665 46 
Capea ss vavieesicenns 13 Currants & raisins 12 
Raw cotton ......... Olive oil ............ 


* Polish figures relate to 1937, others to 1938. 


This table reveals the commodities chiefly in question. 
Apart from Roumanian oil and Polish coal (both of which 
sell freely on the world market), the important items are 
cereals (especially wheat), tobacco, animal products, timber 
and certain varieties of fruit. All these are commodities 
that Great Britain imports in large quantities. The dimen- 
sions of the problem are shown by setting the volume of the 
trade in certain commodities between Germany and the six 
countries in question alongside the volume of Great 
Britain’s total imports of the same commodities. This is 
done in the table at the head of the next column. 
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Imports into Germany 
(Old Reich) from Total Imports 
hegpiianins Bon "King nited 
ugoslavia i ingdom 
Greece and Turkey, from all 


C000 38 ) “e000 1938 
tons ’000 tons) 
— dbbbipecdibbccddidiatiinns ° 304 5,160 
DO Apis chiscavtssesteinmiinieie ; 229 1,010 
ET dit Vagnduneikedececsctenteee ° 835 2,930 
Meat and meat products ..... ° 19 1,574 
Lard and tallow .............00008 = 102 
beehnonadecaneitbeountpnencnns 192 
Olbake dnpbosvesboeesic sesecesceees 13 603 
Tropical and sub-tropical fruit* 77 1,151 
PID anesevermntenvesevesvene 201 95 
Pe itera ae 49 157 
TOE orcs 643 10,067t 
Mineral oil and products ...... 451 12,048 
* Citrus fruits, bananas, pineapple., t 1937. 





——— 


With the sole exception of tobacco (which is admittedly 
a difficult problem, owing to the fact that British smokers 
do not consume much “ Turkish ” tobacco), it will be seen 
that the total of German-Balkan trade is insignificant com- 
pared with British imports. If it is remembered, firstly, 
that the volume of Anglo-Balkan trade needed to serve 
as an insurance policy against German domination need not 
be anything like as large as the volume of German-Balkan 
trade, and, secondly, that measures of assistance may not 
be needed for all six countries included in the table, it 
should be apparent that, in general, the needed increase can 
be accommodated within the enormous international com- 
merce of the United Kingdom without any substantial dis- 
turbance of British purchases from other countries. By the 
same reasoning, the fact that the total value of Germany’s 
imports from these six countries, valued at the highest 
value of the currencies concerned, is only about £60 
millions, suggests that the financial burden of subsidising 
an expansion of Anglo-Balkan trade (which would only 
have to cover a proportion of the value of a considerably 
smaller volume of trade) would not be very heavy. 

As in so many other aspects of preparedness, the greatest 
difficulty in the way of granting substantial economic assis- 
tance to our newly-acquired and prospective allies—assis- 
tance without which they may not remain our allies for 
long—lies not in the technical details of the measures that 
would have to be adopted, intricate though they would be, 
but in our own unwillingness to depart. from settled and 
established ways. Once the psychological handicap of our 
reluctance to undertake trade for any purpose other than 
an immediate profit is overcome, commercial policy pro- 
vides a means of securing the Peace Front which will pay 
enormous dividends in political coin. 


Land Registration 


AND registration, the registration with the State of 
titles to land, is a subject abdut which public opinion 
has undergone a tremendous change. It has been one of the 
Principal topics of conversation amongst lawyers for many 
years. Nowadays, most of them discuss it calmly, and are 
even willing to explain the case for and against it to any 
intelligent layman. But at one time it was a painful subject 
amongst lawyers, only to be mentioned after the port had 


gone the round and could what they really 
Senelie men say y y. 


had had experience, often bitter experience, of the extreme 
: of the land laws and the expensive delays 
involved in the transfer of titles to land. They heard that 
dealings with registered land through a centralised public 
Registry would be simpler, quicker and cheaper than any- 
the system of private 


conveyancing. Above all, there would be the guarantee of 
the State for all titles that were registered. Future dealings 
would involve no trouble or anxiety; everyone, except the 
Chancery lawyers, it was said, must surely benefit by land 
registration. 

This view was, of course, far too optimistic. Land 
transfer has never been a simple problem in this country, 
and it is never likely to be. Few would deny that the 
system of land registration has great advantages. But it is 
a complicated question—almost as complicated in its way 
as the old system of conveyancing. Yet all serious students 
of social or economic problems should understand the 
elements of land registration, and to do so they must know 
something of its history. 

At the end of last century came the event which had 
been long dreaded by lawyers and long anticipated by the 
enthusiastic laymen. The first measure of compulsory regis- 
tration was introduced. The Land Transfer Act, 1897, 
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gave a limited power of imposing compulsory registration 
of title by Order-in-Council. Advantage was promptly 
taken of this power, and Orders were made imposing com- 
pulsory registration of title in the Administrative County 
of London. That is to say, whenever any land or houses 
were sold in the County of London, the property would 
have to be registered at His Majesty’s Land Registry, a 
large building at the south-east corner of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. Subsequent dealings with that property would have 
to take place through the Registry. The lawyers looked 
glum, but refused to take the innovation too seriously. They 
prophesied that compulsory registration would not find 
favour, that the first experiment would also be the last. 

But even lawyers may be wrong. For some years the 
County of London remained the only district in which 
registration of title to land was compulsory. But, ever since 
a great mass of new property law was passed in 1925, 
compulsory registration has been very much to the fore. 
Eastbourne became an area of compulsory registration in 
1926, Hastings in 1929, both boroughs taking advantage 
of the so-called “local option” provisions of the Land 
Registration Act, 1925, empowering councils of counties 
or county boroughs to apply for an Order to make a 
compulsory area. So far only Eastbourne and Hastings 
have taken advantage of these provisions, but they are 
always available, and land-owners and other people who are 
supporters of compulsory registration should bear in mind 
that the power to introduce it does exist. 

Which brings us to the most remarkable change of all. 
Laymen in general, and not merely a few enthusiasts, now 
take a serious interest in land registration, and some of 
them are impatient with its seemingly slow progress. This 
is not surprising. Everyone who buys his own house, 
whether it be large or small, is a “ land-owner ” and, as we 
have said, many land-owners have had bitter experience of 
the complications resulting from the system of “ private 
conveyancing,” in which all the transactions are usually 
carried out by lawyers. It seems natural to suggest that 
land should be dealt in as easily as stocks and shares, and 
that compulsory registration of title is the way to achieve 
that result. 


NOTES OF 


The Anglo-Turkish Pact.—The decision of the 
British and Turkish Governments to conclude a “ definitive 
long-term agreement of a reciprocal character, in the 
interests of their national security,” was announced simul- 
taneously by the two Prime Ministers, in the Parliaments 
at W i and Ankara, last Friday, May 12th. Mean- 
while, pending the completion of this definitive agreement, 
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Unfortunately, it is actually not so easy as that. In Spite 
of the recent attempts to simplify our law of Jand— 
attempts which have been successful, on the whole—it 
remains highly complicated, and is likely to remain s0 fo, 
a long time yet. The day is still far distant when land and 
houses can be dealt in as simply as securities on the 
Stock Exchange. The wise land-owner, in fact, should be 
grateful for the remarkable progress that has been made. 

For it is remarkable. On January 1, 1937, Middlesex 
became a compulsory area, the preliminary move coming 
not from the county council but from the Lord Chancellor 
and the Privy Council. In June last year the Solicitor. 
General announced in the Commons that it was proposed 
to introduce compulsory registration in Croydon and in 
the County of Surrey generally. He added that the work 
of introducing compulsory registration was proceeding as 
fast as was practicable. Meanwhile, voluntary registration 
is proceeding quietly but efficiently all over the country. 
Between three and four thousand applications are made 
every year by land-owners, many of them in a small way. 
The vast majority are successful, and the property is duly 
registered. 

Land registration is far more than merely “ lawyer's 
law.” If the layman is a county councillor, he will be con- 
cerned with any proposal for extension of the compulsory 
areas, as soon as it is made. If he is a Member of Parlia- 
ment, he will be concerned with the proposals when it 
comes before the House for ratification. If he buys a piece 
of land or a house, he may find that it is in a compulsory 
area and that the deal requires registration. In fact, every 
responsible person is likely to come across the problem 
of land registration sooner or later. 

But he should not expect too much. H.M. Land Registry 
is a highly efficient organisation, but it cannot perform 
miracles. Land registration may be cheaper than the older 
methods, in the majority of cases at any rate, but it must 
involve some expense. Finally, land-owners should realise 
that, even if every county in England and Wales were 
made a compulsory registration area, difficult problems in 
regard to land transfer would still arise. Lawyers would 
still be needed. 


THE WEEK 


her mind to co-operate and, if necessary, to fight in alliance 
with, those equally anxious to preserve peace. The signifi- 
cance of this Anglo-Turkish Agreement can be gauged by 
its reception in different quarters. In the two countries 
entering into the agreement, the news has been received 
with universal and profound satisfaction. The agreement 
has also been publicly blessed, and this in warmly 
approving terms, in the Russian gesture which 
incidentally throws some welcome light on the tendency of 
Russian policy. On the other hand, the Axis Powers have 
not attempted to conceal their . The German 
Ambassador in Turkey, Herr von Papen, is known to have 
made unusually strenuous exertions to prevent the Anglo- 
Turkish negotiations from being carried through to success. 
The Turkish , however, believed themselves 
udges of their own country’s interests. The 
rather crude abuse and hectoring threats with which 
Turkey's decision has been castigated in Dr Goebbels 
Press are hardly likely to convince Turkish statesmen that 
they have made a mistake. 


* * * 
Britain and Russia.—The negotiations for ™ 


Anglo-Russian alliance have been accompanied in the last 
seven days by three important events on the Russian side. 
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Only the first of these, the leading article in Izvestia for 
May 11th, is self-explanatory: both the Russian Note and 
the decision to replace M. Potemkin by M. Maisky, after 
the League Council’s meeting had been specially post- 
poned for a week, remain shrouded in that official air of 
mystery which has characterised the negotiations from the 
beginning. The Izvestia article is a notable exposition of 
Russian foreign policy, which seeks to explain the 
Kremlin’s dislike of signing specific guarantees of Poland 
and Roumania, holding that in so doing the U.S.S.R. is 
placed “in an unequal position as regards security but 
with equal liability.” What the U.S.S.R. wants, says 
Izvestia, is “ a united pact of mutual assistance ” concluded 
between Britain, France, the U.S.S.R., and Poland, or at 
least between the first three. “An arrangement should 
be made by which these, bound together on a basis of 
reciprocity by a pact of mutual assistance, should guarantee 
other Powers in Central Europe which are under menace 
of aggression.” In this there is no reason to doubt the 
U.S.S.R.’s sincerity, however over-cautious its attitude 
may appear. It is to be presumed that the Soviet Note 
received in London on Monday was in the same sense as 
the Izvestia article and continued to combat the British 
thesis that a specific arrangement ought to precede a 
general one. The further point has arisen of British 
guarantees to the three Baltic Republics: the Kremlin 
argues that until these are made the British guarantees to 
Eastern Europe do not in fact cover the whole of the 
Russian frontier. 


* * x 


A Matter of Tactics.—Public opinion is mean- 
while mystified. There is a general tendency to blame the 
British Government for the lengthy course of the negotia- 
tions. Others blame the Polish and Roumanian Govern- 
ments. It is, in the circumstances, surprising that so few 
feel inclined to blame the Kremlin, especially after its 
juggling with personnel. In regard to Eastern European 
objections, it would not appear that those of the Roumanian 
Government, even if they have been proffered, can have 
had such influence as to prolong negotiations to their 
present length; how far the Polish Government is respon- 
sible cannot be estimated without knowledge of what 
passed during Colonel Beck’s talks with Lord Halifax and 
M. Potemkin. But it seems very possible that the Polish 
objections would not now be as strong as a year or two, 
even a month or two, ago. Rather does it appear that a 
closer understanding between the two countries through a 
widening of commercial relations is in preparation. The 
objections felt by the British Government to an alliance 
are presumably matters of tactical expediency, for Sir John 
Simon has publicly stated that there is no objection in 
principle. It is possible, indeed, to have a good deal of 
corpora with the British Government’s viewpoint, since, 
with other things equal, a specific arrangement to attain a 
specific object is always preferable to a general alliance. 
The Kremlin 


’s terms, however, leaving as they do Far 
Eastern questions out of account, appear to meet the only 


main point at issue—namely, that East and West should 
combine in self-defence, and if so, they render objections 
of precedent and dignity on the one hand and doubts of 
Russia’s military abilities on the other, of comparative 
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Opposition’s dislike of conscription was raised to the 
pitch of indignant protest by its sudden and maladroit 
introduction. Since then, the Liberal party have agreed 
in conference not to oppose the Bill; and the Labour 
party, while still reflecting a deep-rooted distrust of 
compulsion (especially by the present Government), have 
contributed notably to the betterment of the Bill. The 
Government, too, have shown a due sense of responsibility 
in their anxiety to meet all reasonable criticisms and in 
their readiness to secure the economic position of the 
militiamen and to ensure the humane treatment of 
conscientious objectors. Each conscript will receive a 
written statement that his services will not be used in 
civil disputes. Every effort will be made to prevent bad 
employers from dismissing men liable for training before 
or after their six months’ service ; and, while the Govern- 
ment were unable to make identical provisions for the 
reinstatement of conscientious objectors drafted for six 
months into some work of national importance, the official 
attitude was made explicit in the statement that civil 
servants in this category would normally be re-employed. 
The increase of the militiamen’s daily pay from 1s. to 
ls. 6d. brings their net remuneration for short service 
not ungenerously close to that of the regulars, for whom 
soldiering is a career—and to whom the Bill has been of 
indirect benefit since they, too, are now to have special 
machinery and dependants’ allowances at less than the 
present age limit of 26, to meet individual cases of family 
distress. While the problem of tiding over contractual and 
other obligations, which is peculiar to the militiaman as 
distinct from the long-term soldier, has not been solved 
in terms, the mood of the Government, no less than of the 
Opposition, has clearly been to make the utmost endeavour 
in administering the Bill to obviate all forms of hardship. 


* * * 


The Spirit and the Letter.—It has become apparent 
that the social, political and economic consequences of 
the militia scheme must depend to an unusual degree upon 
the skill and broadmindedness of its administrators. In 
every one of its three years the young men liable will be 
called up in batches of 20-30,000, and the onerous duty 
of spreading the calls in such a way as to minimise both 
hardship to individuals and dislocation in industry, trade 
and agriculture has been accepted. If there is still any 
major criticism of the Bill it is that to leave so much of its 
spirit to be translated into practice through the goodwill 
and common sense of departments and tribunals takes 
too readily for granted that to-day’s open-minded tolerance 
would survive intact the temper and passion of days when 
war might be more obviously imminent. It is a sound 
rule in law-making that major objectives should, wher- 
ever possible, be stated in black and white. Some effort 
might even now be made to record, in the letter of the 
Bill, the Government’s desire to give conscientious 
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objectors the test possible consideration, as well as 
their ‘escalate sneha: eipeatie, even before barrack 
accommodation is fully completed, the evils of over- 
crowding, in tents or hutments, which took so heavy a 
toll of life and health and cheerfulness among the soldiers 
of the last war. 


* * * 


Evacuation.—It cannot be said that the confusion 
which persists about evacuation in case of war has yet 
been appreciably diminished. Almost certainly it reflects 
a similar confusion in Government policy. Mr Herbert 
Morrison’s broadcast account of the official plan for 
evacuating children, mothers and blind people from 
London, and of the arrangements for registering all 
persons in these categories on Friday and Saturday of 
this week, gave no hint of the Government’s wishes with 
regard to those children, mothers and blind people who 
have made private arrangements for their transport and 
lodging. And the leader of the London County Council 
was minatory about possible attempts by unregistered 
persons to “ gatecrash” the official scheme. It would 
seem expedient, in view of the prevailing uncertainty, for 
all persons in the priority classes to be registered forth- 
with, whether they have made private plans or not. But 
the matter cannot be left there. The Government’s shelter 
and evacuation schemes, when fully in operation, will 
probably provide adequate protection for something like 
four-fifths of the population. But several millions in 
vulnerable places will still be exposed to intolerable 
dangers; and in the restricted areas of these target zones 
special measures are imperative. A limited supply of 
reasonably bomb-proof shelters ibly of the concrete 
pill-box kind) could be made available for the protection 
of essential workers in exposed sites, but it is quite certain 
that very many more people and enterprises will have to be 
removed from these areas because they cannot be properly 
protected there. 


* * * 


The choice to be made is not between evacuation 
end no evacuation; it is between organised evacuation 
and a panic flight. The latest bulletin of the Air Raid 
Defence League suggests the creation of a new priority 
class of “ non-essential adults in the worst target zones.” 
It is for the Government to speak at once. Is the private 
evacuation of children, mothers, etc., to be allowed? 
Is the voluntary evacuation of adults to be encouraged ? 
The report that eight one-way roads out of London are 
to be reserved for voluntary evacuees is out of date; it is 
part of last year’s plans, when the Government still 
believed that private evacuation would be possible, 
without any organisation, on the outbreak of war. It is 
their view now that road and rail faciliti i 
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there will be rising resentment. And the danger of pay; 
—pengeetnachera. Sessa ee 


* * * 


Rolls-Royce for Clydeside.—The announcement of 
the decision to establish a new Rolls-Royce 
factory on the Hillington industrial estate near Glasgow 
comes as a surprise to all but the very few people who 
have been concerned with the preliminary negotiations, 
These included Lord Provost P. J. Dollan, who may te 
presumed to have taken account of the possibility that a 
material slackening of re-armament would reduce the 
demand for engines of this type. The suggestion that such 
a development would produce a new and worse depressed 
area on Clydeside may be discounted to some extent, since 
the demand for aero engines in peace time would decline 
less steeply than that for the specifically destructive pro- 
ducts of heavy industry. The present lack of diversity in 
Clydeside industry in any case requires new developments 
in the direction of light engineering. But it has been 
questioned whether an industrial estate like Hillington is 
the best place for a factory and aerodrome valued at 

4,000,000 and supporting 10,000 specialists in a single 

ranch of industry. So far factories built on such estates 
have been relatively small, but that is no ultimate reason 
why this should be so. The deciding factors should be the 
character of the product and local needs and facilities, 
rather than the scale of production as such. The Air 
Ministry and Rolls-Royce may be doing a permanent 
service to Clydeside in breaking through its former bias 
towards heavy industry and providing capacity for the pro- 
duction of aero engines which may ultimately be utilised 
for peace purposes. 


* * * 
France’s Convalescent Finances .—M. Paul Reynaud 


ve report wi 
introduced last November (printed in full translation in 
The Economist of November 19, 1938) was an admirable 
oramuale a iin a6 Fe es Reset Eemeneans thle wee’ ©! 
a report addressed by M. Reynaud to the President 
of the Rapeninc. Tine Sap Stan. Degpand bed © ve 
was one of success. This has been most striking in relation 
to the standing of the franc. From October 31, 1938, to 
January 31, 1939, the Exchange isation Fund gained 
about 15 milliard francs (about £85 millions), and since 
M. Reynaud has stated that the inflow was not reversed 
a a 


& 


65 per cent., above that of the same period of last year. 
The T » a8 a result, is in a comfortable position. 
In the wider economic and industrial improvement 
is much slower, but quite definite output, textile 


and motor-car sales are all considerably higher. 
Bu the level of production in France is still low, whether 
it is compared with other countries or with French figures 
in past years. M. Reynaud has achieved remarkable 
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Daladier and Mussolini.—M. Daladier spoke in the 
Chamber at Paris last Thursday; Signor Mussolini spoke 
in Turin last Sunday; but the French Prime Minister’s 
crystal-clear speech found no reply in the Italian dictator’s 
rather turgidly nebulous oration. M. Daladier’s points were 
all of them true and timely. He greeted the young French- 
. men under arms; he prophesied that a competition in 
: standing nervous tension would be borne better by free 
) peoples than in “ countries of silence, constraint and servi- 

tude”; he underlined the outstanding fact that “ only one 
. international problem in reality is set before Europe, that 
| of domination or collaboration ”; he spoke of the financial, 
. economic and moral revival of France, and of the solidarity 
) of the French Empire; he hailed the free decision of the 
| British people to introduce conscription for the common 
. defence of the free peoples and of their ideals. Incidentally, 

he censured, in biting terms, the policy of our opponents. 

Does peace consist in invading the territory of other States, 
. in constantly presenting fresh claims capable of bringing 
! on a conflict, in condemning people to poverty, in impos- 
| 





ing upon them increased armaments, which 
nid seal Seay iecerioees collaboration that is 
offered them? On this last subject, all that Signor 
) Mussolini had to say on Sunday was that the map had re- 
: cently been changed in three continents, and not a square 
| metre belonging to the democracies had been touched, so 
. why were the democracies so excited? He went on to 
accuse the democracies of waging against the Axis “a 
white war, a war of economics.” These words were uttered 
: by the Duce at an exhibition of Italian autarky—i.e. of an 
| Italian attempt to “cheat the foreigner” (in Signor 
| Starace’s classic description of the Italian people’s enforced 
abstention from coffee) by refusing to do more than a 
minimum of business with him. On this showing, the 
democracies’ “ white war ” (were it a fact) would be a form 
of collaboration with Italy in her economic policy. These, 
however, were not the really important words in the 
| speech. The key-words were: “ There are not in Europe at 
| present problems so big and so active as to justify a war, 
: which from a European conflict would naturally become 
universal.” In those words the Duce was telling his 
countrymen that, if Italy went to war with France and 
as Germany’s ally, she must count on having 
America and Russia against her before the war was over. 
This was the meat; the rest was sauce to give the nasty 

gobbet a less disagreeable flavour. 


* * * 


The Tug-o’-War in Japan.—At Tokyo the civilian 
moderates who think that Japan has already bitten off 
quite as much as she can chew are still at grips 
with the military extremists, both the extent and the 
limitations of whose ambitions have been illustrated by the 
landing of troops on the international settlement island of 
Kulangsu, from which, later, were forced by Anglo- 

ican action to withdraw. Until lately, the civilians 
seemed to have been winning. Their success was registered 
in the inability of Messrs Ribbentrop and Ciano to 
announce that the coming military alliance was to be more 


during the last few da . The reasons for this are obscure, 
and may be various. is the oscillation in the internal 
balance of power, in Japan, between the several political 
forces; there is the fear of Japan’s being left out in the 
cold if Italy and Germany now move much closer to one 
another without Japan’s moving in step with them; and 
finally there is the factor, The bogy of a Russo- 
a cnan rapprochement at the expense of Japan as well 
ppea 
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East.” The answer surely is that, if Japan is anxious to see 
the rapprochement between Britain and Russia remain 
within the narrowest possible limits, her best way of work- 
ing towards this end will be to refrain from any increase 
in her own commitments to the Axis Powers. 


* * * 


Scandinavian Independence.—It is always valuable 
to have an outsider’s opinion. In refusing the German offer 
of non-aggression treaties Norway, Sweden, and Finland 
have confirmed an estimate of what would be the worth 
of those guarantees which had already been formed by the 
non-neutral world. If non-aggression treaties with Ger- 
many meant in fact what they meant in theory, then there 
would be no reason for the Scandinavian States, anxious 
to strengthen their neutrality, to reject the offer: in reality 
acceptance would be more likely to weaken Scandinavian 
independence of action, given the German view that a 
small country departs from “ non-aggression ” whenever it 
refuses to do Germany’s bidding. For the proof of this, 
in an analogous case, it is necessary only to realise that ihe 
German Government denounced the German-Polish non- 
aggression pact for the sole and simple reason that the 
Poles subsequently had concluded a defensive alliance with 
Britain. As the Polish memorandum to Germany of May 
Sth made clear, “ negotiations in which one country formu- 
lates demands, while the other is to be under obligation io 
accept them without any change” are not compatible 
with any State’s interests. It is to be admired that three 
out of the four Scandinavian States (Denmark, having no 
choice, has agreed to open negotiations) have had the 
courage and the good sense to remain unquestionably 
neutral. 


* * * 


The Regent on the Rack.—The inconclusiveness of 
the negotiations which have been going on for some weeks 
past between the Croats and the Jugoslav Government (the 
Serbs) will not surprise, though it may disappoint, those 
acquainted with the character of the negotiators and the 
nature of their differences. The ground of disagreement 
has shifted from the general and constitutional issues to the 
more precise, and thus more ticklish, determination of 
federal boundaries and privileges. The first fine flush of 
enthusiasm for an early agreement has melted with the 
weeks of bargaining and the two parties are now at grips 
in that spirit of tenacity which is their more natural mode 
of expression. It is fairly sure that neither side is wholly 
to blame for the present deadlock, just as it seems unlikely 
that the Croats’ accusation that the Regent was solely 
responsible for it was justified by the facts. For no man 
more than the Regent would be happier to see the business 
well settled: in Belgrade he is nagged by the Serbian 
oligarchy, outside Belgrade the continuance of deadlock 
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does nothing to improve the Crown’s popularity. And 
meanwhile his oaaler tees been made more heavy by the 
insistence of the Axis Powers upon a policy of more than 
friendship; even while he was visiting Mussolini in 
Rome the remains of the Balkan Entente, which his own 
enforced policy of neutrality had helped to invalidate, were 
forming up behind the Western Powers. The distress 
which this must cause ioe s sage by the cot 
spread disappointment in Jugoslavia that they too canno 
mod in orc direction. Despite the official denial, the 
report that the Jugoslav Government protested to the 
Turkish Government against concluding an alliance with 
Britain without first consulting its fellows in the Balkan 
Entente, has a ring of the real teuth. For whilst it is vir- 
tually certain that the German Government is applying 
* diplomatic pressure to Jugoslavia, the protest may also have 
been a means of explaining away to home opinion the un- 
welcome course of events. In ihe past twenty years Jugo- 
slavia has more than once claimed, and not without reason, 
to be a leader of the Balkan countries; and now, when 
fateful decisions must be taken, Jugoslavia has no longer 
the freedom of making up her own mind. On no one more 
than Prince Paul will this fact be better impressed. 


* * * 


Airways Merger Terms.—Theterms offered toshare- 
holders of Imperial Airways and British Airways (which 
are discussed in an Investment Note on page 447) repre- 
sent a reasonable compromise to a tangled problem, with 
the balance of advantage slightly in favour of the share- 
holder. It has long been clear that, sooner or later, Imperial 
Airways would be reconstituted as a public board. Hitherto 
it has been a company operating ostensibly as a private 
enterprise, but effectively as the chosen instrument of the 
Government's civil aviation policy, with the financial assist- 
ance which that policy involves. It would be fairer to regard 
the history of Imperial Airways as a warning for future 
reference than to re-open the story in an attempt to appor- 
tion blame for past mistakes. Many of its troubles have 
arisen merely because an attempt was made to graft on 
to the form of a commercial enterprise a scale of air 
transport which could not possibly have been contemplated 
in 1924 when the company was formed. The Empire Air 
Mail services and the Atlantic services are beyond the 
scope of any privately financed undertaking. Hence there 
is logic in the replacement of Imperial Airways and British 
Airways by a public corporation, financed on terms only 
available to the Government. In truth, Imperial Airways 
was a hybrid, for although it paraded in the garments of 
private enterprise—whose gaiety attracted buyers of the 
shares up to 67s. 6d. in 1936—it was wholly dependent 
upon subsidies to pay dividends and to maintain its capital 
assets. The steady increase in the rate of dividend paid 
between 1934 and 1937, from 6 per cent. to 9 per cent., 
in effect represented a payment from public funds to equity 
investors who undertook no fundamental equity risk. Two 
conclusions stand out from the company’s history. First, 
where the Government (or the taxpayer) is the effective 
risk-bearer, shareholders in subsidised concerns should be 
subject to a form of dividend control. Alternatively, where 
the scope of a new public enterprise is clear from the start, 
and its cost falls upon public funds, financial economy sug- 
gests that it should be capitalised in the cheapest possible 
way—by the use of the Government’s credit. 


At the back oftheir mind is the fact (which is inctdentaliy 
on page 435 of this ismuc of The Economisd the 
is heavily dependent for some vital supplies upon British 
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countries. The present position is that the export of war 
material, finished or in the rough, that is, actual armaments 
is carried on under licence; and no licences have been given 
in the last six months for sales to Germany, Italy or Japan, 
Raw materials, on the other hand, which are used for war 
and industrial purposes alike, can be freely traded, and jt 
is sales of nickel, copper and brass that have lately aroused 
protest. It is not easy to decide what is and what is not 
legitimate commercial policy in a state of near-war; but 
it is very doubtful, to say the least, any attempt to 
impose even a limited blockade in peace-time would be 
either justifiable or expedient. It would certainly be 
species of encirclement. The only good ground for limiting 
sales of essential materials abroad would be the possibility 
of a short supply here; and it might be reasonable, too, to 
impose some sort of quantitive limitation, or rationing, so 
that buying countries could only obtain the equivalent of 
their average purchases over a period of normal years, 
Control of both imports and exports will, admittedly, be 
imperative very soon; but it will be to serve and eke out 
the needs of our own economy, not to starve the require- 
ments of others. 


* * * 


Nor is it only in the case of raw materials that these 
questions have arisen. The Government’s recent plans to 
help shipping stimulated shipbuilding, but their intention 
to build up the merchant fleet, with the need for a war 
reserve in mind, has since been partly frustrated by the 
sale of seaworthy vessels abroad, sometimes to aggressor 
countries. The wish of the Board of Trade that official 
approval should be sought for such transactions has had 
no binding force. Here, where the very core of national 
security is concerned (for we have fewer ships to bring 
food for four million more people than in 1914) the 
Government have taken action. This week a Supplemen- 
tary Estimate of £2,100,000 was put before the Commons 
to enable the Government to purchase a reserve of mer- 
chant ships; and the Bill which is to empower the Board 
of Trade to make these purchases will place a legal obliga- 
tion on shipowners to offer their vessels to the Board 
before they attempt to sell them elsewhere, at home or 
abroad. Here is a case where Government intervention. was 
imperative, on the ground of a dangerous shortage; but it 
offers no precedent at all for the widespread control of trade 
for purely political motives. 


* * * * 


Stopping Taxation Loopholes.—The Finance Bill 
published this week contains no mention of arms profit 
limitation, contrary to some forecasts. But there are sev 
formidable clauses which aim at the ere : 
existing statutes for preventing the avoidance of tax. | 
will be recalled thar the Chancellor's Budget Speech ant- 
cipated such safeguards against the avoidance of ta 
through the exploitation of the one-man compan 


y. 
_ Finance Acts of 1936 and 1937 have stopped the loopholes 


to some extent, and last year the Chancellor, in effect, put 
the taxpayer on behaviour and threatened retrospec- 
tive action if avoidance continued. Hence the taxpayer who 
is affected by the avoidance clauses in the present Financé 
Bill has at least had good ing. Section 19 of the Bill 
proposes an amendment of Section 105 of the Income 
Tax Act, 1918, to require from employers particulars 0 
payments made after April 5, 1938, to employees in respect 
of of payments made on behalf of employees, 
and of payments made for services rendered, whether they 
arose in the course of employment or not. The clause als0 

that, on request, any person carrying on trade 1 

s shall make a return of payments exceeding £ 
to any individual who is not an employee which are in the 
nature of commission for services rendered. This provisio 
specifically covers payments made in the formation 
acquisition, development or disposal of a trade or business. 
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Farming on the Dole.—The Government’s new 
subsidies for sheep, barley and oats, announced in the 
House of Commons by the Minister of Agriculture on 
Thursday, are a sad retrogression from the high level set 
by its two previous actions in the agricultural world. The 
subsidies for lime and basic slag and for the ploughing up 
of second-rate pasture land were both measures which 
helped farmers to help themselves by improving the fertility 
of the land. But these newest subsidies are frankly doles, 
The simultaneous occurrence of a drastic fall in the prices 
of barley and sheep and a poor sugar-beet crop has un- 
doubtedly severely affected the East Anglian arable farmers, 
whose financial returns in 1937-38, according to the latest 
survey made by the Cambridge School of Agriculture, were 
lower than in any year since 1932. But the Government’s 
proposals are designed, not as temporary measures to meet 
accidental circumstances, but as a long-term policy. The 
basic yield of oats used in calculating the oats subsidy is 
to be raised from 6 to 14 cwt. per acre, with a maxi- 
mum payment of £2 6s. 8d. per acre, or of £1 per acre for 
farmers who have received payments from the Wheat Cor. 
mission; similar arrangements have been made for the 
barley subsidy. The Exchequer will also make good to 
farmers any deficiency below 10d. per Ib. for sheep sold for 
slaughter, this standard price to be reduced progressively 
if the sheep population rises above 27 millions. The best 
that can be Se as eee ee 
burden of supporting agriculture visibly on the purses o 
the taxpayer and not invisibly on those of the working-class 
household; and the standard price for fat sheep is, in fact, 
a fairly low one. On the hand, only in one year 
—1932—in the last decade has the sheep population ex- 
ceeded the basic number of 27 million, and the steady 
decline in arable land sheep and in the average age at 
slaughter makes it doubtful if a sheep population of this 
size is now economic. 
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Limited -Access to Mountains.—The Access to 
Mountains Bill, which is now enjoying a smooth passage 
through the House of Lords, contains a quite remarkable 
crop of snares and reservations, While it is true that every 
possible step must be taken to preserve wild and open 
country from overcrowding and disturbance, it is equally 
essential to recognise that this end is best obtained 
by careful planning with the collective rights of the 
whole public always in view. No such end can pos- 
sibly be the desire of the supporters of the dog-in-the- 
manger type of enclosure which is encouraged rather than 
discouraged by the present Bill. Originating as a measure to 
facilitate access to mountains and moorland it has actually 
developed in its passage. through the Commons into a 
measure restricting such access. Access is to be granted by 
orders made at the request of the owner of land concerned, 
or by local authorities, or by organisations likely to be bene- 
fited. This procedure is unnecessarily expensive and cum- 
bersome and can hardly be expected to have the effect of 
throwing open more land, since most of the owners will 
resist applications, local authorities will be unwilling to 
make them, and other organisations such as associations of 
ramblers will be unable to face the legal expenses. Further, 
the Bill actually makes trespass a definitive offence—a prin- 
ciple entirely new to English law. In fact this measure, 
in its present form, is obviously more concerned with the 
feudal prejudices of landowners than with the rights of 
ramblers, who are among the most considerate and appre- 
ciative of the townsmen who seek recreation in the country, 
and whose presence on moorlands involves far less inter- 
ference with the enjoyment of others than the hordes of 
cars on or near the roads. Legally it is still not too late 
to prevent the passage of this Bill in its present form, but 
the House of Lords is hardly the body to rescue the com- 
munity from the landlords. So the work must be done all 
Over again—a tedious and expensive process, but one 
which must be faced. 


ROLLS ROYCE 


THE BEST CAR 


“The name of Rolls-Royce is among the 
most valuable trade marks in the world. 
It stands for the best there is. 

Some thirty years of pre-eminence have 
surrounded it with so much magic that 
if ever second best were to be stamped 


IN THE WORLD 


by Rolls-Royce it would still pass for 
best with most people. I saw for myself 
thatthe Company are not living ontheir 
reputation. Every refinement that ex- 
perience and research can devise and 
money buy is still going intotheir work.” 


Daily Express, 16th January 1939 


Rolls-Royce Ltd have some excellent reconditioned and 
guaranteed Rolls-Royce cars for disposal at moderate prices 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 14-15 CONDUIT STREET LONDON W: TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 6201 
“=== banana, unsunmuse restatements AC LD 


Buy a Car made in the United Kingdom 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Poland under Arms 
(By a Correspondent in Poland) 


AKEN in its political context, Colonel Beck’s reply to 
T Herr Hitler's speech of April 28th is of decisive 
importance to the development of Polish foreign policy. In 
Poland to-day its stout refusal to negotiate under threat finds 
an echo in every department of life, from the individual 
boycott of German goods, of German newspapers, of Ger- 
man films, to the absorption of scraped-up savings in the 
Air Defence Loan (of which the Jews subscribed only 7 per 
cent.) and the loyal declarations of the Ukrainian leaders. 
It is surprising to find how completely political energies 
have been taken up by the idea and realisation of national 
defence, to the extent of inhibiting, not simply the official 
programme of domestic reform, but also the dissatisfaction of 
the Opposition parties themselves. 

Having taken its stand, the Polish Foreign Office is now in 
process of working out the details of its political strategy, of 
which the main lines were laid down in the Foreign 
Minister’s speech. The British guarantee (which “ should be 
regarded as a pact concluded between the two Govern- 
ments ”’), the pact with France (“one of the most essential 
elements in the political structure of Europe”), friendly 
relations with Russia (left unsung), and the development of 
better relations with Germany, against which, as everyone 
said, no doors were slammed, are the important parts of that 
strategy. The only one which is not clearly defined is that 
with regard to Russia, for although officially Polish-Soviet 
relations rest on a non-aggression treaty and, latterly, on 
the commercial accord of some months ago, it is problemati- 
cal how far Colonel Beck discussed with M. Potemkin the 
immediate questions of peace or war. If, as many in Warsaw 
suspect, those discussions were as frank and full as ninety 
minutes would allow, then one can only question how far it 
is still true that the British Soviet negotiations are being 
held up by Polish objections. The old distrust of Russia is 
no longer as strong as it was, and although it might re- 
appear under appropriate circumstances, at the moment it is 
a pallid flame compared with the new distrust of Germany. 


War Potential 


The strategic aspect of Poland’s relations with foreign 
Powers increases in relative importance with every worsening 
of the international situation. In a war against Germany the 
Poles would have to fight on an arc reaching from East 
Prussia to Western Slovakia: even if they were successful 
in holding Krakow and invading East Prussia, it is probable 
that they would be compelled to retreat eastwards to a line 
forming a chord of that arc. In that retreat they would lose 
the industrial areas of Kattowitz, Sosnowitz, and Teschen: 
an unspoken admission of this was made two years ago, when 
the Polish Government, in collaboration with the general 
staff, began to move the armaments factories eastwards to the 
so-called Strategic Triangle, marked on the map on page 465. 

The best answer to the question “ Will the Poles allow the 
passage of the Russian Army?” is that the Poles stand in 
no need of soldiers. The following table shows why: — 


Per 1,000 inhabitants (1936) 
Live- 


birth Deaths oe 
irths ncrease 
Poland  ......ecseeeeeeees 14-2 12-0 
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fore the provision of raw materials and of aeroplanes, for 
although five aeroplane factories are in full production, an 
optimistic estimate would scarcely place the monthly total 
of new machines as high as 150. But it is worth nothing that 
the latest Polish bomber (“Los”) is claimed to have a 
maximum speed varying with the power of its Bristol 
Pegasus or Gnome-Rhéne motors of between 260-320 mph 
and a range when fully loaded with bombs of over 800 miles, 
and thus can stand comparison with the latest German and 
British types (see The Economist, April 15, 1939). 
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As things stand, the Polish general staff has three a 
tages with which to offset its lack of munitions ~ 
mechanised striking power: the nature of the country, 2 
the absence of roads along which tanks and armoured = 
can advance, favour the use of cavalry: its army is compose 
of peasants whose needs are few and powers of rye 
great; and the fact that Poland cannot, because of t 
scarcity of big objectives, be knocked out by attack from 
the air. 

Danzig is a problem on its own, and one which may be 
crucial. No one in Poland is disposed to ask whether Danz's 
is worth a war, for they do not need a map oun 
that their communications with Gdynia can be defended only 
so long as the Danzig territory remains demilitarised. —— 
tiation should be feasible on the condition that the Rei 
Government is able to guarantee that the territory shall 
main demilitarised, but not otherwise. It is clearly seen ¢ he 
the danger point will have been passed on the day that | 
Danzig Senate—all-powerful in a Free City ee 


Reich and appeals to the Fuehrer’s fatherly td 
Polish forces concentrated on Tszew then march i, 
Danzig, whom will world opinion brand as the art bY 
The Polish Government would be wise to prepare ! 


efficient propaganda against that day. 
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of the burden of Poland’s national defences, crushing in the 
real sense of that word; and, looked at from any point of 
view, it is difficult to see how the Entente Powers can do 
otherwise. Even without the precedents of help given to 
Turkey, Roumania, and Greece, the maintenance of an 
Fastern front is going to cost a great deal more money than 
the Polish Government can afford. 

The first item on the bill is for foreign exchange, with 
which the Poles may sufficiently arm themselves. Given a 
plentiful supply of raw materials, the need for finished arma- 
ments is then broadly restricted to aeroplanes, tanks, and 
certain branches of artillery. The Germans themselves, with 
a striking lack of success, have already tried to fill this gap; 
the German-Polish commercial agreement of October 18th 
last was designed to supply Poland with machinery and 
equipment to the value of 120 million zlotys over a period 
of four years, but six months of the agreement have proved 
to the Poles that the terms on which the credit was granted 
are nothing like as good as they seemed. Deliveries from 
Germany have now fallen to a pace so slow that the agree- 
ment is regarded as virtually a failure; and the prevailing 
attitude to business with Germany was well brought out in 
Wednesday’s Gazeta Polska, which announced that “ the 
greatest care must henceforth be exercised in arranging export 
transactions with the Reich.” Poland is not interested, the 
paper stated, “in presenting merchandise to Germany. We 
must be paid in goods that we need.” 

The agreement with Russia is a very different matter. With 
goodwill on the Russian side there exist conditions for a large 
extension in the amount of trade passing between the two 
countries, and the authorities in Warsaw are not without 
the hope of writing those conditions into the agreement. 


Shortage of Cash 


Apart from this urgent need for raw materials and for 
certain capital goods, there is the domestic shortage of cash. 
In normal times of peace the Polish Government spends, 
directly and indirectly, about 55 per cent. of its Budget on 
national defence; at present the proportion is higher than 
that. On top of this great outlay there is emergency expen- 
diture on the ilisati variously estimated at between 
two and three million zlotys a day (at current rates, from 
£80,000 to £120,000). Unless financial help is forthcoming 
from abroad the Government will be able to keep up this 
level of expenditure during the coming months only by 
imposing fresh economies on what is already one of the 
Poorest peoples in Europe. Meanwhile private firms are 
running into difficulties through the shortage of money in 
the banks (on which the recent Air Defence Loan is one 
more, and perhaps the final, drain) and through the caution 
which has prevailed on the London money market since 
September. In spite of this, the note circulation is soaring 
upwards, and there are signs that the National Bank may 
have to apply for powers to lower its proportion. 

Help for Poland will therefore have to be of two kinds; 
and the sooner it is made the more it will benefit the Poles. 
The first kind must be the provision of raw materials and 
capital goods or the means to purchase these; and the second 
the casing of the internal economic situation by the tactical 
application of financial backing at those points where it is 
most needed. 

Each of these problems, serious as it is in its way, must 
be qualified by the cofisideration that the Polish Government 
has behind it a nation united as never before and possessing 
a very high morale. This spirit of what might be called 
reticent belligerence showed very clearly in Colonel Beck’s 
Speech: Poland to-day is no longer sitting on the fence, but, 
having climbed down with a surprising dignity, is leaning 
against it looking towards Germany. Those who would 
accuse Poland of bellicosity should take notice 
a £00" is still placed on the bottom rung. 
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All-round Economic 
Improvement in France 
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Relatively low French prices and increased hours of work 
have been the chief factors in this improvement, though it 
has been helped by recent trade agreements. In the first 
quarter of 1939 exports to democratic exchange countries 
rose by nearly 30 per cent. (principally to the United States, 
Switzerland, Holland and, most of all, the Northern coun- 
tries), — exports to the totalitarian States fell by 16 
per cent. 





(Millions of francs) 

IMPORTS 
April, March, April, 
1938 1939 1939 
Foods ...... pooadeseesccogccscaccceces 1,002 1,031 1,157 
Raw materials ..................... 2,276 2,276 2,253 
Manufactured goods ............ 610 685 715 
PD Nencihinnpiiiniithiciessis 3,888 3,992 4,425 

EXPORTS 
SRS ap RET EER Bie ae RA 366 405 437 
Raw materials .................... 703 910 
Manufactured goods ............ 1,287 1,591 1,687 
By, cick ic cacscrionekan 2,356 2,880 3,034 
Import Surplus ........0c000 1,532 1,112 1,091 








The increase in exports is very opportune at a time when 
it is imperative that heavy military charges should be spread 
over increased activity and rising income. 


The Balance of Payments 


If reductions in income from freight and interest on 
capital invested abroad are taken into account, as well as the 
progress of the tourist industry, it seems that the French 
balance of payments recovered its equilibrium in 1938. This 
is what MM. Rist and Schob conclude in the Revue 
d'Economie Politique for 1939: — 

(In millions of 1928 francs) 
Credit Debit 


Commercial deficit (colonies included) .... — 6,500 
Freight receipts ...........cccccccscsceccsccceces 1,000 — 
Insurance receipts ..............ceceeeeeeeeeeces 350 — 
Remittances of foreign workers............... — 200 
A REIN ocsiini scecocecntcovsisccdessdncee 1,500 a 
NIE BEI consincincsesecrsbecdooanionccee 3,750 — 
TEE Anisnindidinasdsadianemnescessekaniont 6,600 6,700 


Increased Industrial Activity 
The monthly index of industrial production rose further 
in March. It was 92, against an average of 82 in 1938, 88 in 
1937 and 85 in 1935. This is the highest figure since the 
forty-hour week (for which a forty-five-hour week has just 
been substituted) was first generally introduced. 
INDICES OF PRODUCTION (1928= 100) 
March, October, February, March, 


1938 1938 1939 1939 

General Index ... 84 81 90 92 
SOBs sienidsdscccsees 96 93 95 98 
eds heakoneeane’s 96 94 106 108 
Paper ......seeseeeeee 157 157 175 167 
Textiles .......s0000 81 86 94 167 
Leather ..........0006 70 73 76 77 
Metallurgy ........- 73 66 79 81 
Metals ..........0008 83 Me bn — 

DG i vckiccss 88 
— giianoeei 59 62 a 2 
, electricity .... 133 122 

nada... 109 103 111 110 
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This renewed activity 1s due in great part to the war indus- 
tries. One remarkable item, however, is building: this index 
has bounded up to 73, as a consequence of the repatriation 
of capital, the rise in ‘the price of landed property and in 
rents and the new legislation to stimulate new building. This 
revival is especially welcome because building has been slack 
for a long time. 















































































Record Car Output 


Yet another industry that has gone ahead is the motor car 
industry. New records were achieved in the first quarter of 
this year with the production of 62,607 private cars and 
7,075 commercial vehicles, against 48,063 and 6,496, respec- 
tively, in the same quarter of 1938. 

Thus, the recovery in production is not solely the result of 
armament activity. And the general advance in activity has 
made necessary an improvement in coalmining. Daily output 
of coal has increased from an average of 1,234 kgs. in 1937, 
1,221 in 1938 and 1,225 in March, 1938, to 1,265 in March 
this year. A third of the ground lost since 1935 in coal pro- 
duction has been recovered, and the improvement is a 
natural consequence of the abolition (by the decrees of 
November last) of previous legislation about overtime, limi- 
tation of the use of machinery, etc. 

Nor should it be forgotten that the improvement in foreign 
trade and production, though obvious, is not as spectacular 
as the recovery that has taken place in monetary stability and 
credit conditions. The revival of the money market has just 
been underlined by the rapid subscription of the Reynaud 
Loan. And all these improvements lend additional support 
in turn to the whole structure of credit and business. 


A Delicate Task 


Nevertheless, France has scarcely got out of a difficult 
period of monetary and social troubles, which impoverished 
her severely. And though re-armament—which now employs 
6,000 undertakings, against 2,500 in 1938—stimulates actual 
production, international tension, on the other hand, is hardly 
5 conducive to any appreciable advance in consumption. 
Finally, France is a country of peasants and thrift, a 

country with relatively few wage-earners. It is not adapted 

to the violent ups and downs of the great industrial 
economies. It must go ahead slowly and quietly. This is why 
the immense effort that is now being put forward is being 
EE constantly held in control to prevent the balance of the 
ee liberal order from being upset. A monetary expansion, for 
instance, must be carefully adjusted to production lest it 
should provoke a dangerous rise in prices. Thus, the fresh 
monetary effort in the Reynaud decrees of November was 
: counterbalanced by an increase of the hours of labour. The 

‘ April decrees take a fresh step in both directions by the 

i creation of the National Defence Bonds and the issue of a 

£ loan, on the one hand, and by the generalisation of the forty- 

j five-hour week, on the other—in addition to other measures 
s designed to mobilise the unemployed, to tighten up unem- 
a | ployment assistance regulations, to provide for refresher tech- 
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nical courses, and so on. These measures will have only a 
limited effect. The registered unemployed do not now exceed 
384,000 in number, of whom 100,000 are women and more 
than a third of the rest men incapable of resuming work by 
reason of their age or other disabilities. 

The problem of maintaining the huge re-armament effort 
on liberal lines is not a simple one. But the progress regis- 
tered in only five months, a progress which M. Reynaud has 
just emphasised in his official report, suggests that the ways 
a and means will be found to ensure the success of the task 
ej undertaken. 

. May 17th. 
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Trade and German 


Foreign Policy 


[FROM OUR BERLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


THE temporary slowing down of the Third Reich’s cam- 
paign against Poland for the annexation of Danzig and the 
creation of a corridor through the Corridor may be attributed 
to the strong resistance of Poland now backed by the Western 
Powers. But, while the efforts of Great Britain, the United 
States and the Vatican for finding the basis for a peaceful 
solution of the Polish problem drag along slowly, the two 
dictator States, Germany and Italy, have consolidated their 
strength by making a firm military pact. 

The Milan Agreement was part of the preparations for a 
new drive to secure satisfaction for the “ natural claims” 
of the two seemingly never-satisfied nations. Despite Great 
Britain’s growing opposition to aggression, political circles 
in Berlin are still convinced that in the end the Western 
Powers will give way, if only Germany and Italy apply 
sufficient military pressure, and leave Poland to its fate, 
just as they did Czecho-Slovakia. The view expressed in some 
quarters in both France and Britain that Danzig is not 
worthy to be the occasion of an international conflict has 
strengthened this belief in Germany and lent encouragement 
to the Nazi policy of ruthless demands. 

A success at the expense of Poland would have 
a very marked effect upon the balance of power in Europe. 
Danzig and the Corridor are, of course, less important to 
European strategy in themselves than were Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia. But, just as the inclusion of Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia in the Reich lessened considerably the poli- 
tical influence of the Western Powers in Eastern Europe and 
the Balkans, so might the annexation of Danzig and the 
Corridor signify the end of this influence. East and South- 
Eastern Europe would then be left to the complete political 
and economic mastery of Germany. However small its terri- 
tory and population, Danzig represents probably the last 
rampart of the Western Powers against the advance of the 
Third Reich. 

Germany’s political expansion is already—and quite natur- 
ally—resulting in growing German economic influence in 
South-Eastern Europe. Germany’s exports to Hungary, Rou- 
mania, Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey increased 
from Rm. 190.6 millions in 1933 to Rm. 675.7 millions last 
year for the old Reich alone; and the 1938 figure for Greater 
Germany was Rm, 797.3 millions. Since Germany now has 
the most important industrial districts of Czecho-Slovakia, 
German export pressure on the Balkans will increase, though 
it must be remembered that armaments will now absorb a 
considerable share of Czech industrial capacity, so that 
exports from Czech districts are not likely to be maintained 
at their former level. 

The most important German exports to the Balkans— 
which in many cases compete there with English products— 
are textiles (woven and spun goods, artificial silk, cotton 
threads and piece-goods, silk goods, wool thread and 
woollens), motor vehicles, aeroplanes, rubber goods, paper, 
coal, coke and industrial goods such*as machinery, electrical 
apparatus, locomotives, iron and steel goods, steel tubes, 
instruments, chemical and pharmaceutical products. 

In the first quarter of 1939, German foreign trade has 
been perceptibly under the influence of recent political 
changes. Total exports declined from Rm. 1,360 millions to 
Rm. 1,262 millions, but exports to Northern and Eastern 
European countries actually increased. to the four 
Northern States rose from Rm. 148.7 millions to Rm. 159.3 
millions, and exports to South-Eastern Europe from Rm. 
169.4 millions to Rm. 190.5 millions; while exports to the 
West European countries fell from Rm. 387.4 millions to 
Rm, 321.4 millions and exports to the United States and 
South America also declined considerably. 


* ‘ * * 


Standstill Agreement .—The standstill negotiations which 
begun in Berlin on May 3 came to an end to-day. The new 
ciaaaean consists mainly of a prolongation of earlier 

The total of standstill debts at the end of 
February amounted to Rm. 777 millions. Great Britain, with 
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Turkey and the Axis 


[FROM OUR ISTANBUL CORRESPONDENT] 


LaTeLy, almost all the Turkish Press has expressed the 
general resentment felt in this country at the wanton aggres- 
sion against other people’s independence which has brought 
Germany to the door of the Balkans and Italy into their 
very heart. The Axis moves marked the end of the illusion 
commonly current with oe in _ street that ay 

uld manage to keep out of a possible war, or, at least, to 
a herself, so to say, on its fringe. There is general 
satisfaction that Turkey is now strong, and a number of 
military measures, such as the calling-up of the latest class 
before its time, have been generally welcomed. 

How deeply public opinion was affected by the German- 
Italian threat on the Balkans may be inferred from the fact 
that pro-German propaganda, which had been very active, 
became for a time completely silent. Now it has assumed 
more insinuating forms; it makes great play with the tradi- 
tional rule of Turkish foreign policy that this country is not 
concerned with foreign ideologies, but only with Turkish 
interests. This is to emphasise that the Turks are not in any 
ideological or political disagreement with the Axis; and, at 
the same time, to lay stress on the importance of Turco- 
German eco connections. 

The prices at which transactions between Turkey and Ger- 
many are carried on have little relation to world prices; for 
a wide number of ‘articles they are calculated to make it hard 
for other countries to compete with Germany. On the 
average, Germany purchases Turkish goods at about 60 per 
cent. above the world price level, and sells her own goods at 
about 30 per cent. in excess of world prices. 

This clearly represents, to some degree, a measure of loss 
for Germany and a source of profit for Turkey. But it is not 
simply this advantage that compels Turkey to cling to Ger- 
man trade: it is the impossibility that the Turkish exporter 
experiences in seeking non-German buyers at prices corre- 
sponding to Turkish internal ones, and the Turkish Govern- 
ment cannot face a policy of extensive price deflation. The 
man in the street with some knowledge of trade wonders 
why the democratic countries which are apparently so 
desirous of political co-operation with Turkey do not make 
an effort to assist Turkey to extricate herself from these diffi- 
culties by buying more Turkish goods at higher prices, bear- 
ing themselves the cost. That cost has been calculated as 
follows (on the basis of 1938 figures): — 


Total purchases of Turkish 

goods by Germany, Austria 

and Czecho-Slovakia ... £T169,000,000 
At world prices this would 

represent about ... ... £T43,000,000 
The excess paid by German 

thus amounts to ... A £726,000,000 
Total Turkish purchases of 
German goods... ... £T77,000,000 
At world prices this would 

represent about ... i 
The excess paid to G 

thus amounts to ... wae 


£T59,000,000 
£7 18,000,000 


Thus, on this basis, the total 
German subsidy to Turco- 
German trade amounts to £18,000,000 
The recent increases of Germany’s share in Turkish 
foreign trade are, of course, more or less proportionate to the 
extent of $ territorial aggrandisement. The follow- 
ing figures relate to 1938 : — 


Exports from Imports to 


Turkey Turkey 
Germany... «» 47.0percent. 42.9 percent. 
Austria ba fe Gee ee BB: 
Czecho-Slovakia ... 3.9 ,, 34 (Cy, 


From this, the ordinary merchant in this country derives 
Polite <r Eaaueeoens cedeen 
consequences might at a cost 
than £1,500,000 per annum (€TS8 = £). But some kind of 
Organisation is necessary, and, since measures to increase 
Turkish sales to. Great Britain are urgently needed, this 

Ought to be done as rapidly as possible. 
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Uncertainty in the 
United States 


{FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


PRODUCTION in April appears to have dipped below the March 
level. In part this is seasonal. In part, again, it reflects the 
coal strike in two ways: the production of soft coal has been 
cut about two-thirds; and reports are beginning to appear of 
curtailment (usually imminent rather than actual) in manu- 
facturing enterprises unable to secure fuel. Beyond this, the 
dip appears to be somewhat greater than might have been 
seasonally expected. 

There seem to be no signs of real weakness. Primary com- 
modity prices, though sagging somewhat during a period 
when there has been much talk about business slackening, 
have not been really weak; and, indeed, over the past year or 
more, and particularly in the last nine months, fluctuations 
in primary commodity prices have been relatively narrow. 
To-day Moody’s index of prices is almost precisely where it 
stood a year ago. This is in marked contrast to the wide 
oscillations of the index of production and the still wider 
movements of the index of share values—both of which, in 
the opinion of your Correspondent, have rather exaggerated 
the fluctuations in the economy as a whole. 

The inflow of gold, which, since late last summer, has 
continued in amounts even beyond those to which we had 
become accustomed, has again become a theme of close dis- 
cussion. For one thing, imports in the six months ended 
March were of the order of $2,000 millions—far above 
current production. Secondly, because of these imports, 
excess reserves in the banks are now above $4,000 millions, 
with every prospect of their rising in the not distant future, 
when the Treasury draws upon its general fund, either by 
drawing upon its deposits in the reserve banks or by mone- 
tising gold in the general fund. Thirdly, the situation has 
gained interest from recent discussions about extending the 
President’s discretionary power over the value of the dollar. 
These three aspects of the question give rise to hours of dis- 
cussion in financial circles; and the discussion goes on to 
include the general question of the future of gold in 
monetary systems and the specific question of the sterling 
rate, pegged for some time now at $4.68. 


The R6le of Gold Imports 


The statistical consequences of this gold inflow on our 
credit system are set out in some detail in The Economist's 
Banking Supplement (published with this issue), and it is 
necessary here to do no more than repeat that only a part of 
the recent incoming gold has as yet been fully monetised. 
Incoming gold is initially received into the general fund of 
the Treasury; the next step is to issue it to the reserve banks 
in the form of gold certificates, the Treasury being credited 
with a deposit, which is also part of the general fund. The 
third step is, of course, actual expenditure from the fund. 

During the first half of the current fiscal year the Treasury 
borrowed in excess of its current expenditure; in the second 
half it is borrowing less and reducing its cash balances. As 
these are largely in the form of unmonetised gold or deposits 
with the reserve banks, deficit expenditures are directly and 
rapidly increasing excess reserves. Excess reserves were con- 
sidered a problem when they were much smaller than now; 
yet there is every statistical prospect that the present figure of 
$4,000 millions will increase to over $5,000 millions within 
a short time. 
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On the other hand, the current rate of flow is in excess of 
current output. In other words, a previous accumulation or 
reserve of some sort is being drawn against. Conceivably this 
is the mere transfer and sale of privately accumulated gold 
in London—a transaction, so to speak, within the gold 
market and implying no strain on the exchange rate. On the 
other hand, it is also conceivable that it is the medium of a 
great movement of capital, originating outside of the gold 
market and using gold merely as a vehicle. In this case it 
would be analogous to a movement of gold under the old 
gold standard. 


May 5th. 


Reconstructing Polish- 
Russian Trade 


[FROM A POLISH CORRESPONDENT] 


THE history of trade between Poland and Soviet Russia can 
be divided into three quite separate periods. The first lasted 
from 1924 to 1930, when the Soviet economy was in a state 
of disorganisation caused by the Revolution and the process 
of changing the old capitalist structure into a Socialist 
economy. At that time Russian imports from abroad con- 
sisted of consumption goods, like sugar, textile materials, 
coal, metal products and so on. Poland had an export sur- 
plus, the balance being passive only in 1927-28, when large 
quantities of corn were imported from Russia. 

At the end of the first period, that is, after 1930, the 
character of Polish exports to Russia underwent an important 
change. In consequence of the first Five Year Plan Russia’s 
industry was greatly expanded, so that the Russian Govern- 
ment began to limit imports of consumption goods and to 
increase imports of engines, machinery, plant and iron. 

The second period lasted for four years, that is, from 1931 
to 1935. The course of Poland’s trade with Russia during 
those years was as follows : — 


PoLIsH TRADE 
(in thousands of zlotys) 
Export (+-) or 

Imports from Exports to Import (—) 
Year U.S.S.R. U.S.S.R. surplus 
aE; satasconmh 36,039 125,257 + 89,218 
1952 © vevsevece 19,343 29,051 + 9,708 
Bee ° dasatace 17,697 59,945 + 42,248 
1934 ......008 17,740 25,477 + 7,737 
DoE . whcsdanen 14,942 11,086 — 3,856 


On the Russian side, trade was solely in the State’s hands, 
and for the most part Poland’s réle was to mect Russia’s 
more sporadic needs rather than to satisfy the Soviet’s regular 
requirements. A crisis came in 1935. There were various 
reasons for this. The most important was the question of 
granting credits to Russia. Russia requested 18 months’ 
credit from Polish suppliers, which was an impossible con- 
dition. Poland’s refusal to grant such credit led the Russians 
to place their contracts elsewhere, with other countries of 
better financial standing. 

In the third period from 1936 to 1938 Polish-Russian 
trade fell away and there was a consistent surplus of imports 
into Poland. 


(in thousands of zlotys) 
Imports from Exports to Import (—) 
Year U.S.S.R. U.S.S.R. 
1936 .....00.- 16,200 9,010 — 7,190 
BOST nadine 14,499 4,415 — 10,084 


ereeeeree 






































A Dismal Irish Budget 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue Minister for Finance introduced his eighth Budget in a 
speech of inspissated gloom. Opening on a note of warning 
about the rapid growth of deadweight debt, he devoted the 
main portion of his speech to an explanation and justification 
of the unpalatable increases of taxation that he felt coerced 
to impose, and ended with a passage of unrelieved despair 
about the financial consequences of a European war. 
The change of tone from his other Budget speeches was 
very remarkable. Whereas in earlier years he was at pains to 
prove that the increase of debt was exaggerated by the 
Opposition, on the present occasion he made no attempt to 
minimise the gravity of the situation. Moreover, he indicated 
that further increases might be expected on account of 
borrowing that would be necessary in connection with 
housing, land settlement and the relief of unemployment. 

It is impossible to disagree with the Minister’s disclaimer 
of full responsibility for the exceedingly unpleasant message 
which he had to deliver to the Dail. As he said, it was not he 
who devised the elaborate schemes of expenditure for which 
he had to find ways and means. The Opposition are always 
calling for more and more expenditure, and the policy of the 
Minister’s own colleagues is in its very nature expensive for 
the taxpayer. Actually the Budget probably made the best of 
a bad job. Expenditure on defence has arisen as a result of 
the European situation and even the most hostile critic of 
Mr de Valera would not accuse him of any share of guilt for 
the international tension which has led to re-armament. Old- 
age pensions have become more burdensome largely as a 
result of the change in the age-grouping of the population. 
It is difficult, perhaps, to justify increased outlay on educa- 
tion in a community marked by a rapid decline in the number 
oi' children. However, the fact remains that the social:servic-s, 
both for old and young, are becoming more costly, and the 
reversal of this tendency is neither possible nor desirable. 
The Irish citizen has no reason to hope for a diminution 
in ‘the rate of growth of national expenditure, except, it is to 
be hoped, on defence. 

Having made ample (possibly too ample) allowance for 
Over-estimation in the supply services and having charged to 
capital account as many objects of expenditure as he decently 
could, the Minister had to find £1,180,000 from the pro- 
ceeds of new taxation. This problem he solved by raising 
the standard rate of income tax from 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. in the 
pound and by increasing the duties on petrol and tobacco. 
The increase of income tax may have been a necessity, but 
it was an unfortunate one. Already indirect taxation and the 
cost of living were higher in Eire than in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, and the only fiscal advantage enjoyed by 
the resident in Eire was the lower income tax which has now 
disappeared. It is significant of the small additional taxable 
capacity of the country that the increase of a shilling in the 
standard rate should yield only £850,000 in a full year, and 
any further increase would unquestionably yield less. The 


‘taxable capacity of the direct taxpayer has been completely 


exhausted, and any future increases of revenue will have to 
be derived from indirect taxation which must necessarily hit 
the poor. Unless there. is a substantial improvement in the 


presented by next year’s Budget will be formidable indeed. 

Meanwhile there is the more immediate problem of further 
borrowing. The Budget provides for £2,000,000 of capital 
and non-recurrent expenditure to be defrayed from borrow- 
ing, the finance accounts disclose that there are outstanding 
over £3,000,000 of Exchequer bills and ways and means 
advances which will presumably be funded, and the housing 
and land settlement programmes will call for abundant 
supplies of new capital. The Banking Commission reported 
categorically that savings in Eire were not keeping pace with 
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Books and Publications 


Dictatorship Dissected 


Ir a nineteenth-century Liberal were to revisit the world 
to-day nothing would surprise him more than the emergence 
of autocratic governments. Fifty years ago it was axiomatic 
among political thinkers that the tide of democracy was 
rising everywhere, and that it was only a matter of time before 
the last remnants of tyranny would perish. In the last ten 
years the political tide has set in the reverse direction, and in 
one country after another dictatorships have sprung into 
existence. A movement so widespread and so vigorous must 
command attention; even the most hostile critic of the 
dictatorships must be impressed by their virility and by the 
enthusiasm with which they are supported. 

Mrs Spearman has performed a very useful service by the 
publication of her very interesting and illuminating analysis 
of this central phenomenon of modern politics.* The various 
dictatorships are shown to have arisen for different reasons, 
to be based on different philosophies and to have developed 
on different lines. Nevertheless they all exhibit certain 
common characteristics : 

i ity, rule, the violent enthusiasm of at least a 

wn ae oe noble the exaltation of the State and a 
depreciation of individuality, together with a worship of the 

personality of the dictator, invariably accompany modern 

autocracy. 

The rise of a dictatorship is always evidence of a crisis of 
some kind, either the dissolution of long-established dynasties 
or the breakdown of democracy. The revival of autocracy 
contains two problems: the problem, essentially political, of 
the seizure of power, and the sociological problem of the 
change in public opinion which sanctioned its seizure. The 
dictatorships, once they have been set up, tend to develop on 
different lines. Mrs Spearman divides the European 
autocracies into three groups: first, the totalitarian govern- 
ments of Germany, Italy and Russia; secondly, the Catholic 
dictatorships in Portugal and, for a short time, in Austria; 
and thirdly, the personal dictatorships, based on popularity 
or military success, in Poland and Jugoslavia. There seem 
to be three chief factors which influence in different degrees 
the evolution of different kinds of dictatorship—the kind of 
crisis, the kind of dictator and the national tradition. 

Less is known by English readers about Portugal than 
about many of the other autocratically governed countries, 
and the description of Dr Salazar’s regime is therefore 
especially useful. The experience of Portugal proves that a 
dictator in favourable conditions can govern without repres- 
sion or cruelty. The secret of Dr Salazar’s success is that he 
has accepted the Catholic morality, already strongly planted 
among the peasantry, as the basis of legislation. In Portugal, 
nationalism is not a very live force nor is the population 
educated up to the adoption of socialism, with the result that 
“there existed no other possible basis for a national revival 
than Catholicism.” The Salazar t therefore has 
never been embarrassed, as Hitler and Mussolini have been, 
by a conflict between the ideologies of Christianity and the 
totalitarian State. 

The fact is, as is shown very clearly by Mr Stewart,t 
that the modern State finds it increasingly difficult to reach 
a basis of accommodation with organised religion for the 
simple reason that it is evolving a religion of its own. It will 
be interesting to observe whether General Franco will follow 
the example of his Iberian neighbour or of his Fascist friends, 
in his attitude towards the place of the Church in Spain. 

_ Mrs Spearman devotes a chapter to dictatorial economics 
in which she demonstrates that dictatorship must in prac- 
tice, if not in theory, entail considerable interference with 
conomic freedom. Too much independence of employers 
and trade unions might threaten the stability of the regime; 
4 government that has come into power in a crisis must 
Usually pursue an active programme of social improvement; 

"srr a i sealers 
on pages ng pigtatonship.” By Diana Spearman. Cape: 

cc , 

121 pages. 9a and Democracy.” By W. D. Stewart. King. 


and the very capacity to control economic life is a tempta- 
tion to the exercise of such control. The corporative system 
is criticised on the grounds that it produces the evil of 
monopoly without its efficiency and that it raises costs. 
_In actual practice dictatorships have pursued much more 
disastrous policies than any democracy, and, even when their 


economics have not been disastrous, they have not been 
particularly successful. 


The ultimate safeguard of democracy is the power to dismiss 
the government. : 

The question “Is Modern Dictatorship Successful? ” 
forms the title of Mrs Spearman’s last chapter. The price of 
dictatorship is shown to be partial or total loss of liberty, and 
its alleged advantages as a type of permanent government 
(apart from periods of crisis or revolution), namely, respon- 
sibility and continuity, are not admitted. (It is a pity that the 
discussion of this subject on page 263 is obscured by a serious 
misprint which completely inverts the author’s meaning.) The 
practical conclusion for democratic readers to draw is that 
dictatorship is full of danger and that its approach can best 
be prevented by improving the working of our free institu- 
tions; as Mr Stewart puts it so truly, “if democracy is to 
survive it must be strengthened in its own rights and in its 
own merits.” 


Shorter Notices 


* Nationcl Reserves.” By L. St. Clare Grondona. Allen 
and Unwin. 190 pages. 7s. 6d. 


As Mr R. F. Harrod points out in the preface which he 
contributes to this scheme for establishing commodity re- 
serves, Mr Grondona has brought together three main ideas. 
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A NEW EDITION 
OF A FAMOUS BOOK 


Revised and Enlarged after 3 years 


THE 
HOME MARKET 


1939 


A BOOK 

OF FACTS ABOUT PEOPLE 
By Major G. Harrison and F, C. Mitchell and the 
Research Staff of The London Press Exchange Ltd., 
with a Foreword by Frank Pick 
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WHAT THEY SAID 
ABOUT THE 1936 EDITION: 


‘Should be of interest to many besides adver- 
tisers; for it gives in plain figures a striking 
picture of the significant changes that are 
occurring in the population of Great Britain.’ 

The Times 
‘Can safely claim to go further . . . than any 
single work yet put on the market’ 
Yorkshire Observer 


‘Boldly and finely done’ The Listener 


‘A pioneer work . . . Right to the end of this 
book of dispassionate statistics are stories 
which throb with the pulsing beat of a busy 


nation 
Daily Express 
‘As fascinating asa novel’ Sunday Express 


DO YOU KNOW 


@ Which 7 principal urban cities now 
contain nearly half the people of 
Great Britain ? 


@ That the average factory worker 
earns 64 /6 a week ? 


@ How much of these earnings is spent 
on food ? 


@ That great numbers of people 
que duseithig shtie vegians of Goat 


@ That 75° of the families of Great 
Britain are working-class people? 
@ That nearly a third of the women who 
work are employed in two industries? 


THIS BOOK TELLS YOU 


Everybody who bought the original edition of The 
Home Market, and many more who did not, will want 
to get a copy of THE HOME MARKET, 1939. It is a 
new book, full of new facts and figures that dissect the 
people of Great Britain from every point of view as 
potential customers for all manner of commodities. 
Every table has been revised in the light of the latest 
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The steps proposed to prevent wide oscillations in the price 
of primary products would not only buttress the purchasing 
power of primary producers, but would also facilitate the 
establishment of strategic reserves; and the scheme would 
require the fixing, not of prices, but of a reasonable range of 
movement in prices. For the details and implications of the 
scheme, which have been very fully thought out (with a very 
shrewd perception of the reasonable criticisms that might 
be levelled against it), the reader is referred to the text, 
supplemented by 34 pages of appropriate statistical material. 
But the general idea is that a Corporation should be formed, 
sponsored by the Government but administered by practical 
experts. It should initially, in weak markets, buy up 
commodities, which may be surplus to world requirements, 
at a price fixed a year in advance, at some percentage, say 
10 per cent., below a reasonable average, called the datum, 
This datum could be varied, always at one year’s notice, thus 
imparting flexibility. The Corporation would sell normally, 
in strong markets, at a similar percentage above the datum. 
As Mr Harrod hints, the scheme as outlined may be too 
ambitious, and a moment’s reflection will suggest a number 
of points that would require the closest scrutiny and investi- 
gation. Problems might arise in the initial creation of 
reserves and in the precise relation, not only between their 
commercial and strategic objectives, but also between the re- 
serves and ordinary market operations. The scheme, Mr 
Grondona admits, might even necessitate processing cartels 
and further ramifications of control. But the fundamental 
idea of fortifying the purchasing power of primary producers 
is one to which no exception can be taken. It is one which 
embraces the proposals submitted last year by Professor 
Keynes to the British Association; and it offers a plan of 
action to solve a problem which is peerless in its complexity 
and world importance. 


“Prix et Production en Agriculture.’”’ Jules Milhau, 
Institut Scientifique de Recherches Economiques et 
Sociales. No price stated. 


A study of the elasticity of demand for certain horticul- 
tural crops in France, and the consequent possibilities of 
increased production. After a rather sketchy chapter on the 
general theory of elasticity of demand, the author analyses 
the market trends for cherries, peaches, nuts, beans and 
potatoes, and shows that the abrupt changes in relative 
price levels which occurred in 1929-33 had a very marked 
effect on the conditions of demand for these products. The 
importance of these and other studies on the demand for 
particular commodities lies in the fact that State interven- 
tion to secure a larger home production is only likely 
to be successful if demand is relatively elastic, so that the 
larger output can be absorbed without a marked fall in price. 
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GERMANY’S WAR MATERIAL 
IMPORTS 


By Sir George Schuster, K.C.S.1., K.C.M.G., M.P. 


UBLIC interest has been increasingly turned during re- 
cent months to German trade and trade policy, to the 
effects of German policy on competition with our own 
trade, to the evidence which the trade figures supply of 
German preparation for war, and to the extent to which 
she possesses or controls essential commodities. As figures 
for isolated commodities may be misleading, the tables 
which accompany this article have been prepared to pro- 
vide a convenient and comprehensive survey of the whole 
position as a general background to which reference can 
be made on particular questions. This has been the object, 
rather than to interpret the figures, or use them as a basis 
for making recommendations as to policy. Attention, how- 
ever, will be directed in the concluding paragraphs to cer- 
tain “ high lights” in the picture presented and to certain 
broad conclusions. 


Explanatory Notes 


1. The tables have been prepared to provide a basis for com- 
parison between: — 
(a) Germany’s pre-war position—for which the year 1913 
is taken. 


(6) Germany's position at the commencement of the Nazi 
regime (1933). 


(c) Gemany’s position during the period since 1936, when 
the effort of war preparation has been progressively 
intensified. 

Figures for these years have been given of Germany’s total 
imports and also of imports from certain selected countries, viz., 
the countries of the British Commonwealth, the democracies on 
Germany’s western front (France, Belgium and Holland, with 
their colonies), Russia and the U.S.A. These have been selected 
because, if there were any economic “ encirclement” of Ger- 
many, it is through these countries that (owing to their geographi- 
cal position or political alignment) such a policy could most 
directly be applied. 

2. The commodities covered are those given in The Economist 
note of April 15th, with the addition of pyrites, flax, jute, etc., 
coal and coke, together with wheat and maize, butter, lard, oil- 
seeds, and all other oils and fats. The commodities chosen are 
the main ones which can be regarded as connected with Ger- 
many’s strategic programme. Steel and machinery have not been 
included, but the imports of these products are relatively small 
(compared with those of the crude ores and metals); and, in any 
case, the domestic exports from Germany far exceed the im- 
ports. Imports of ships (for breaking up) and of motor cars 
and engines of all descriptions have also been excluded. 

3. The figures for 1913 represent. the imports into pre-war 
Germany, i.e. including not only the Saar but also Alsace- 
Lorraine and those parts of Germany which were ceded under 
the Peace Treaties Imports! into Germany in the post-war years 
include imports into the Saar only since the date of its return to 

y, while, as regards the other territories now omitted, it 
must be remembered in making comparisons with pre-war figures 
that their import needs as parts of Germany are now excluded, 
but that materials taken from them which formerly figured 


meses Oars 
; bility, 
British and French Hmupires respectively in 1913 as well as in 


4. Whereas the figures given in The Economist on April 15th 
Tepresented Silahaee ae ania, acer emesind mauaies ave al 





gross imports, since re-exports cannot be deducted on a country 
of origin basis. The country of origin shown in the German 
import statistics may mean country of production or of consign- 
ment or of purchase, or, more important still, country of clearing. 


INCREASED ACCESS AND AUTARKY 


The first point of major importance illustrated in the 
tables is that, in spite of what is often said about the freez- 
ing up of international trade or Germany’s difficulties of 
access to raw materials, nevertheless, for all the important 
commodities covered by the tables—with the few signifi- 
cant exceptions dealt with below—the quantities which 
Germany imported in 1938 were substantially—and in 
some cases enormously—in excess of the imports of 1913. 

The significant exceptions are wheat, textile fibres, and 
coal. These “exceptions,” when examined, go far to 
“prove the rule” which can be derived from the trade 
figures as a whole; viz., that Germany has not had the 
slightest difficulty in access to raw materials, and 
that such difficulties as she has had in her trade have 
been the result of her own deliberate policy with its two- 
fold purpose: first, of concentrating her import power on 
materials essential for creating an enormous equipment 
for war; and, secondly, of making herself, in the case of 
certain essential commodities, as far as possible independent 
of supplies from sources which would be cut off in wart. 
In the case of wheat, the reduction of her imports was due 
to her policy since 1928 of agricultural self-sufficiency, a 
condition which, as regards grain, she had practically 
reached by 1933 on the basis of normal harvests. Increasing 
imports of wheat and maize during the last three years 
have been for the purpose of building up war reserves. 

In the case of the textile fibres—wool, cotton, flax and 
jute—the quantities imported in 1938 represented about 
two-thirds of those in 1913, and the reduction has, as 
is well known, been due to Germany’s policy of developing 
the manufacture of synthetic fibres. 

In the case of coal, Germany’s 1938 imports were only 
one-third of the pre-war figure. Here, again, the reduc- 
tion has been due to the deliberate policy of self-sufficiency, 
based on the exploitation of her own brown coal resources 
and the development of scientific methods for the utilisa- 
tion of coal. 

Smaller and less significant reductions of imports of zinc 
ore and lead are again the result of the development of 
internal resources. The only other decrease, compared with 
1913, is in lard and dripping, and against this there must 
be set much greater increases in imports of other fats, or 
fat-supplying materials (butter, “ other fats and oils,” oil- 
seeds and nuts). 

On the other side of the picture, 1938 shows very sub- 
stantial increases compared with 1913 in imports of all 
metals and ores: imports of copper are up by 50 per cent., 
imports of copper ore are twenty-five times greater, im- 

s of iron ore are nearly 70 per cent. higher, and of 
iron (pig and scrap) 250 per cent. higher. Again, mineral 
oil imports (refined and crude) are four times greater than 
in 1913, while rubber imports, in spite of synthetic pro- 
duction, are over three and a half times greater. 


PURCHASES FROM PEACE FRONT POWERS 


The second point of major importance brought out by 
the tables is the enormous quantity of Germany’s imports 
drawn from the potentially “ encircling countries,” i.e. the 
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countries shown separately in the tables. In 1938 these 
countries supplied 

(i) between 40 and 50 per cent. of Germany's imports of 
the following commodities: wheat, oilseeds 
nuts, “all other oils and fats,” cotton, iron ore, 
lead ore, zinc ore, chrome ore and zinc; 

(ii) between 50 and 75 per cent. of the following: maize, 
wool, flax, jute, etc., coal, mineral oil (crude and 
refined), aluminium; 

(iii) 75 per cent. and over of the following: rubber (90 per 
cent.); manganese ore (85 per cent.); copper ore 
(80 per cent.); nickel ore (100 per cent.); iron: 
pig iron (80 per cent.); scrap (93 per cent.); 
copper (77 per cent.); nickel (75 per cent.); tin 
(92 per cent.); and coke (96 per cent.). 


It is not the purpose of this article to suggest that the 
British Empire and the other named countries should com- 
bine to impose economic sanctions in peace-time on 
Germany. But the figures bring out two points with striking 
clearness: —How amazingly little justification Germany 
has for claiming that she has not access to raw materials, 
since she has drawn these enormous quantities of materials 
required for war preparation from the very countries which 
might have been expected to combine to prevent her build- 
ing up power to threaten their way of life; and the great 
bargaining power that the British Empire and the other 
named countries would possess if they were to combine to 
use it for the establishment of a progressive international 
policy of peaceful trading. 


BUILDING UP WAR RESERVES 


The third point of major importance brought out by the 
tables is the intensification of Germany’s effort to build 
up war equipment and reserves of essential commodities 
during the past two or three years. Under practically all 

ings there are very substantial increases since 1936, 
which are specially remarkable in the case of wheat and 
maize, and of all metals and ores (especially pig iron and 
scrap, copper, aluminium and nickel ore). 


(a) Wheat, Maize, and Rye. 

A short reference has already been made to Germany's 
policy as regards wheat imports, and the tables show the 
great increase in imports of maize since 1936. As regards 
wheat, the figures given in the tables do not bring out the 
full position, in order to appreciate which it is necessary to 
take into account the figures of home production. The 
figures on a crop-year basis (i.e. August 15th to July 31st) 
for home production and nef imports are given in the follow- 
ing table (based on the reports of the Wheat Advisory 
Conmittee) : — 


GERMAN WHEAT POSITION 


Production Net Imports 
Millions of Millions of 

Harvest Year Bushels Crop Year Bushels 
1909-13 (5-year aver- 1909-13 (5-year aver- 

BED ai ccciivescncenede és . eens “0 
ee jin bows «» 183-8 1932-33 ..rscccecees Spe ‘0 
DENTE Ladiscgcthnathan sveee 205-9 EPI IIE: enchacceseccers 4:6* 
MEET Sischsnsencnssacesese . 166-5 1934-35 ......cseeeeeee 10-1 
BOE dntesescdcpesecessiin 171-5 ROTH SG ia cicisccciicee 0-3* 
SOD SG icacsskcsiccssteivs 162-7 1936—37 .......cccsceee 31-8 
ROE aanincnsenenocnisinaa 178-6 MOBI BB: vcsciscoscccses 45-6 
ESE 214:7 | 1938-39(Aug.—Mar.) 29-9 

* Net exports. 


Notes.—(a) Figures above include Austria since 1936-37. 

(6) Imports in the first three months of 1939 in metric tons 
amount to 121,793 tons. This does not include 100,000 tons of 
Argentine wheat recently purchased in a barter arrangement. 


It will be seen that Germany’s own wheat crop for the 
seven years 1932-1938 averaged 183.4 million bushels, and 
that her wheat consumption for the five years 1909-1913 
averaged 184.1 million bushels. Therefore, apart from the 
effect of the recent inclusion of Austria, it looks as if she had 
attained an average state of self-sufficiency. 

With regard to the stock position the following table shows 
the amount of wheat and rye in first and second hands 
(i.e. farms, mills and warehouses) on April 1, 1939. These 
apply to Germany, ex-Austria and Sudetenland: — 


ipril 1, A ; 
“ee 130 
Metric tons 
Wheat Seeteeseeeseesecese 1,750,000 13 
Rye SHESovecesersoeooeoNS 2,094,000 oatans 
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The fact that all normal storage facilities were filled up 
and improvised storage had to be found for grain arriving in 
the closing weeks of 1938 suggests that very substantial 
quantities of cereals are held in reserve in Germany. It has 
been stated in trade circles that Germany has a reserve of 
grain equal to at least one year’s requirements. 


(b) Iron Ore and Iron (Pig and Scrap). 


Taking the two headings iron ore and iron ore containing 
manganese together, German iron ore imports for 1938 were 
9.6 million tons higher than in 1913. In this comparison the 
loss of Alsace-Lorraine must be taken into account; but it is 
still more notable that iron ore imports in 1938 were nearly 
19 million tons higher than they were in 1933 and 3} million 
tons more than in 1936. Towards these last-mentioned i-- 
creases the British Empire, France and Belgium with their 
Colonies have contributed 9 million and 800,000 tons. From 
these three sources Germany in 1938 drew about 45 per cent, 
of her supplies. 


GERMAN IMPORTS OF IRON ORE (INCLUDING IRON OrE 
CONTAINING MANGANESE) 


(Thousands of metric tons) 


| 1913 | 1933 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 


224) 442 | 1,200) 1,718 
1,249 | 8,499 | 7,829 6,856 
49' 826 | 2,020| 1,979 


Total of above countries...... 4,733 | 1,522 | 9,767 | 11,049 | 10,553 











all SOUFCES .........scsesesesees | 14024 | 4,571 | 20,353 | 23,129 | 23,613 
| | 


eee — 


The figures for pig iron and scrap afford the most notable 
examples of intensive increase in 1938 and in the first months 
of 1939. Imports in 1938 were nearly four times as great as 
in 1936 and showed an increase of 1.15 million tons, of which 
increase no less than 1.04 million tons came from the British 
Empire, the United States, France, Belgium, and Holland 
with their Colonies. 


GERMAN IMPORTS OF PIG AND Scrap IRON 

















(Thousands of metric tons) 
Jen.-Feby 

1913 | 1933 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 (4, she annual 
| rate of) 

i PIT. sssesveeve 117; 56; 60; 82, 189), (491) 
France Colonies ...... 54 33} 122; 110 254 (455) 
and Congo ...... 100} 111 | 127] 215} 405 (682) 
adhaidbisahaniihinndiand 162; 93} 52| 119 (132) 
NMG deccsncsinigsiran tng csias 1} Ww 4| 188| 476 (472) 














1,443 | (2,232) 
—————————— TD 
1,611 | (2,422) 


— 





(c) Other Metals and Ores. 


It is under these heads that some of the most notable in- 
Creases in the last two years have occurred, and in many 
cases the chief part of the increase has come from the 
countries named in the tables. The following increases in 
imports for 1938 over 1936 may be noted. 


Copper.—Increase 163,000 tons, an increase of about 85 per 
cent. Of this 145,000 tons came from the named countries. 


Copper Ore.—Increase 171,000 tons, an increase of about 
35 per cent. Of this increase 151,000 tons came from the 
named countries. 

Manganese Ore.—Increase 196,000 tons, an increase of 
about 90 per cent. Of this increase 109,000 tons came from 
the named countries. (In this case 1937 was the peak year.) 

Aluminium.—Increase 12.6 thousand tons, an increase of 
about 200 per cent. Of this increase about 11,000 tons came 
from the named countries. 

Nickel Ore.—Increase 16,500 tons, an increase of over 
90 per cent. The whole of this increase came from the named 
countries. This increase and the still greater proportionatc 
increase in the first months of 1939 have been the subject of 
special comment. In this case, however, the whole of the 
increase represents supplies from a new source in the Dutch 
Indies, which is understood to be a very low grade ore. 

(d) Mineral Oil. 

Much is written about Germany’s reliance on Roumanian 
supplies, but it is interesting to note that, over the last few 
the U.S.A. and the Dutch Colonies. a 

total German imports in 1938 (3.64 million tons) 

400,000 tons more than in 1936, but imports 

S.A. and the Dutch Colonies (2.52 million tons) 
700,000 t higher. 


iif 
i 


i 
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IMPORTS OF ESSENTIAL WAR MATERIALS, FATS, ETC., INTO GERMANY (PRE-1938 
BOUNDARIES)*—YEARS 1913. 1933, 1936-38 & JAN.-FEB. 1939 
(Figures taken from “ Monatliche Nachweise uber den auswartigen Handel Deutschlands ”’.) 












































































S TotaL ALL Countrigs t ToTAL CouNTRIES SPECIFIED ¢ 
Zz Peet Bie ee ee i 
2 (All figures are in January~December — January-December | 4 
3 | thousands of metric tons) see ee ee 
| l 
E 1913 | 1933 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1913 | 1933 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 
| 
1] Wheat sscssssssssssecsossese | 2546-0, 770-3! 74-1) 1219-0) 1267-7) 67-7, 1904-1) 654-9 33-4 3125, 508-2 11-6 
2 Leak: sini hacteadibieidininnne 918-7; 254-1) .171-8 2158-9] 1895-4 320 280-7, 15-8 el 36-1) 1144-4 21-4 
3 | Oilseeds and nuts ........... 1747-4 2290-7, 1661-4 1670-3] 1846-4) 340-6] 849-5) 703-2 839-0 767-4 810-6 156-1 
4. | BesthOl ixediinchinilositaionensese 34-2 59-1) 75-4 = 86-8} 92-3, 13-0] 51-6 16-9 10-9 14-1) 16-1] 2-8 
5 | Lard, suet, dripping, etc.... | 134-1) 78-6 32-0, 34-3, 42-0, 6-9] 128-1] 62:2 3:8 2:5 4:7 1-5 
6 | Marine oil (not hardened) | 55-6 188-5 118-3} 125-3 120-2) 10-8) 10-8, 56-4 ‘9 11-3 18-0 10-1 
7 | All other oils and fats ...... 94-6 141-2 197-8) 211-2} 238-1; 43-0) 74-5, 82-0 99-3 90-2 101-3 18-7 
a a Gaia ee 245-2, 197-9 125-4 128-2} 166-1) 31-3} 169-5) 154-0 64:1 73-8 87-4 21-7 
> | Catan cichasossmsaseiinetaavens 583°5 473-3 325-0) 349-6) 352-8) 53-0] 512-9, 399-5 180-7 177-0 131-2 19-6 
10 | Flax, jute, etc. ........ Sa 358-2, 213-4 197-8, 265-7) 261-2} 55-6] 297-8) 176-2 132-1 169-7) 163-2, 36-9 
11 | RebbGr ccsonvvssesoonests seslenes 29-0, 60-5 82-7| 123-2! 108-5; 16-8] 18-0 57-9 74-8 107-5 97:6 14:4 
12 | Coal: scnicdeastenbdiubeuicns sees |17675-0, 5894-2 6103-9) 6650-5] 6411-8} 863-9.10080-1) 3137-5 4226-6 4516-9 4706-9, 846-0 
ineral oil ......... a See! 14 982-8) 1197-9] 1326-4) 144-4) Seel4 | 494-4 692-8 794-2) 86-6 
See aie a ie | | | | 
8 Srudeoil for 1913and 1933) 1294-4 2647-5 3235-2! 3109-4] 3640-6| 533-1' 974-8 1883-7 1866-9 1930-5 2543-1] 350-1 
15 | Enom Ott anccesmasssttedcaon 18469 - 3'20620-9|21927-5] 3009-1 8388-2 9086-4 9499-7) 1385-4 
16 | Iron ore, containing man- 14024-04571-6 5241-9 1569-9{ 
|" QinOiE dccsscscens 1883-9} 2517- 0 | 1512-4 2106-2} 1148-9) 166-8 
ANGANESE OLE sssessecseeenee See 24| 131-9, 229-6 554-2 28-2) See 24 126-0 251-3, 7, 
18 Cop a. 27-6 240-9 482-5) 555-6 3-4) 128-0 369-7, 447-0, 520-8} 99-2 
10 | Leek Gehenencccteccees| SUGROLS ... 99-3, 126-8 124 | «61-0 58-0, 58-3) 16-3 
20 | ZaROOR iaccsmcsncsisscrsesses 313-3, 79-1) 120-6 146- 18-8) 233-7) | 32-2 68-8 49-3 76-0, 7-4 
21 | Chrome Ofe.......sseseceeeeses See 24 123-4 132-2 See 24 48-4 53-5. 92-5 7-0 
22 | Nickel OF€ wuwscscssssseseeeeeee | See 24 17-7; 20: Seei 24. | 12-2) 17-91 34-2; 2-3 
23 | Pyrites .......csecesseceees vee | 1025-7, 849-1) 1042-8) 1464-4 26-2} 114-4 140-9, 193-1 199-9 29-0 
24 | Other ores, €tC.....++00++ su. | 2219-4 1085-1) 78-8] 105-3 1872-7, 840-8 31-1) 24:6 28-7) 4:7 
25 | Bauxite .....cescceccsccnecnveee No details | 981-2) 1313-2 107-1] No details | 226-2 237-2 284-9) 21-6 
= ee ees i acmeemebecesiaies . een a aa \331-9:372-34| 323-1 551-0 1084-2 173-7 
28 | Aluminium (incl. scrap) ... ne 2: 6-2) 71 “4 16 «1-4 i“ aaa 2:9 
Ree Pee | 245-1) 207-1) 195-1] 262-5 44-9) 284-5) 135-5 133-7, 198-5 278-5, 32-1 
40 | Nickel(inel-coinsand scrap) | See 34 3- 3: See! 34 24 24 3:0 0-6 
31 | Lead (ancl, scrap) 83-8 a3 68-9] 73-3 oe 349 21-3 31-8 20-7 4-4 
ead (incl. scrap) ......++++++ ‘8 a°u ‘3. 1 8 6 : 
32 sn eee rag fee ceccces j a net on 10-7 40-0 40-0 26-8) 26-2 28-2 6-2 
34 | Our meta care 9-9 13-2} 6-91 10-2 ‘] 7-4 48 163 1-3 1-603 
35 | Coke trnnenenecrcecncee | 594-51 717-9] 663-4 549-8) 501-31 96-3) 568-5 657:5 618-0 534-9 568-5 _ 93-6 
6 BRANCE (INCL. COLONIES) NETHERLANDS (INCL. COLONIES) 
7, ES ead Ricciakieas ae eee ee Reeckskaeccore bi 
an.— i Jan.- 
4 | (All figures are in January-December | n- January~December Feb. 
| thousands of metric tons) se ae ia. 
i 1913 | 1933 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1913 | 1933 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 
iw 0) : ‘nn a on ian a oi 
u | heat seseeeeceeseceeeseveceeess Ae 12-9 an? 3-6) 0-6 0-4) 0-7 an 22 
DANI ses sscrseiedsditbenondasis ‘ yt °Se.el- Se. 89-1) 103-3} 63-6 67-7 
3 | Oilseeds and nuts eooeeences ° 5 3 i 13 ‘ - l 99-1 11°5 9-8 12:2, 12-5 1:3 
4 | Butter ates dana is tesseeeeeens soe “1.0 1-0 3.3 1-8 1: 0-3. 0-4 0: 0-1 
5 | Lard, suet, dripping, etc... | | 0-8} ... 19 1:0 1-3, 0-2 
6 , Marine oil (not hardened) ; ee ee ee 3:8 23-8) 37-6 40-3 43-8 8-1 
7 | All other oils and fats edeee ° oa: 3.8) 8-6 6-9 0-5) 0-6 0-4 0-3 0-3) «.. 
; | Wool eeeeceecce ereeccccces eevece 4 1-4 3: 3-9 8-7 3-6 3-0. 2:0) 2-0 0:3 
Lh seseeseee Seecereesececece 0-2 1-6 1-9 8.8 19-5 11-7, 11-3, 15:8 5-7 
10 | Flax, jute, etc, sereeeeseeesere 4.2 5-8 4:9 2-2) 24: 19-4 15-6 33°4 5-3 
4 | Rubber eeoseee eeeveee eeeecceece . 324- 1 274-5 142-8) 523-1 719: a s ans -_ 
= Gea ale jes | ae See} 14 | | 
_mineral . | 5 47-8| 986-5] 1158-51158-2 | 1537-9} 201-9 
| _crudeoil for 1913 and 1933) 0-3 0-2 25 nal: 6 (84 
‘ ‘ 24:4 ‘ 
15 | rom Of swseaanessetnst 7453 g 6516 , 61 | ol ss | | 
oa 1045-5, 1312-5 731-5) M56 "3-7 3.4 70-4 
Pete eeeeeesereesesess | i 5-1 . . ° . 
17 srsesseersereee | SOO 24 Be aoe 42-9} 115-9, 131-2) 114-3} 11-5 
18 ore... eteesee eeeceesecece 68: 88-9 159-5 "i eee eee 
19 ps ore eeeeeeseree Ceeeroepercee my Por 6 ras - et a eee eee 
. ee ve sovietieibiionse ve ” i: See! 24 i sp ‘oo. 
22 | Nickel ore wv Z| “eq = er ee ee 
Pyrites Seeeeeee Feeeeecevccneceee a¢e wee 2) a F 91 5) 158-8 0:3 1-2) 0:3 oe 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Is Bank Rate Obsolete ? 


Y a fortunate coincidence May witnesses the appear- 
ance both of the annual report of the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements and Volume I of the League of 
Nations “ Money and Banking, 1938-39.” Both publica- 
tions necessarily cover part of the same ground, but there 
are sufficient points of difference to make each invaluable. 
Paradoxically enough, the B.I.S. report is concerned with 
the world’s broad economic problems in 1938; while the 
League volume deals with the narrower question of mone- 
tary developments during that year. The upshot is that 
the two publications are complementary in more senses 
than one. 

Much of the ground covered has been the subject of close 
discussion in Great Britain; but the real value of both 
volumes is that they give an exhaustive account of what 
has been happening in all the important countries of the 
world, so that the reader no longer has to judge the past 
year by British experience alone. They also present certain 
important conclusions which can only be reached through a 
study of the world’s affairs as a whole. Thus the B.I.S. 
report brings up to date the annual survey of gold move- 
ments. New gold production in 1938 it estimates at $1,290 
millions. Receipts of gold from Far Eastern countries are 
placed at the insignificant total of $57 millions, and after 
allowing for gold absorption by industry and the arts, the 
Report concludes that about $1,300 millions of gold was 
added to world monetary stocks during the year. Disclosed 
addition to monetary stocks during 1938 amounted to 
$1,750 millions, thus leaving a discrepancy of $450 
millions compared with the previous total. The B.LS. ex- 
plains this discrepancy by alluding to the British Exchange 
Equalisation Account’s gold losses during 1938, which are 
estimated at £200 millions, equal to $900 millions. This 
estimate, which agrees closely with The Economist’s pre- 
vious calculations, means that a net $450 millions of gold 
passed into undisclosed monetary stocks (outside Great 
Britain) during the year. The greater part of this amount, 
the B.I.S. believes, passed into various Exchange Funds, 
notably those of France, Holland and Switzerland. 

Both Reports lay stress upon the importance to the pound 


of fifteen sterling area countries. During 1937 the total 
rose from £222 to £256 millions, but during 1938 it 
shrank to £208 millions. The impression left by these 
analyses is that a substantial part of Great Britain’s 

millions gold losses during 1938 was not due to in- 
ternational movements of capital, but to the adverse bal- 
ance of payments of the sterling area countries. This point 
is of some importance, as hitherto there has been a disposi- 
ee en megs Ai gash aor ere Big 
capital movements as repatriations and the 
more recent exodus of funds to New York inspired by fears 
of war. There is also too great a readiness to assume that 


little hot money now remains in London, and that we 
therefore need not fear any further serious inroads into our 
gold reserves. The answer here is that so long as our 
own balance of payments and/or those of the sterling 
area countries remain passive, we Cannot assume that our 
gold reserves will remain intact. 

The question whether outflows of gold are due to pay- 
ments on capital or on income account obviously raises 
an important issue of future monetary policy, on which 
the B.I.S. Report contains some important comments. 
Before the war, the B.I.S. points out, flights of capital 
were exceedingly rare, and gold movements were almost 
always the retiex of changes in the balance of payments 
and indeed in the rhythm of business activity in the various 
countries. This fact made it appropriate to apply the lever 
of Bank rate alterations to check an undue expansion or to 
stimulate a recovery. 

During post-war years flights of money became of im- 
portance even prior to 1931, a fact to which the Macmillan 
Report called attention. By to-day, the B.I.S. says, there 
has developed a body of opinion which does not admit the 
need of raising Bank rate simply because there is a deficit 
in the current balance of payments. Instead, that opinion 
argues that a deficit may occur even when the domestic 
economy is in a depressed condition, and it recommends 
that Bank rate should only be increased when business 
activity is expanding unduly. Even that limited use of 
Bank rate has largely been jettisoned. If in the late autumn 
of 1936 a warning had been given by a rise in Bank rate, 
business people would have become more hesitant, and as a 
result would have avoided the unduly large purchases of 
stocks, the raising of prices and the substantial increases 
in wages, which in many countries were both the prelude 
and the chief cause of the 1937-38 recession. The Report 
holds that there are strong arguments for resorting once 
more to timely alterations in Bank rate. An increase of 
one per cent., the B.I.S. says, does not as a rule materially 
increase costs for uses of credit and certainly not much 
for the holders of commodity stocks. Its psychological 
effect, however, can be very great—in many cases sufficient 
to check a tendency to undue expansion. 

It is now seven years since rate in this country 
was reduced to two per cent, and since then there has been 
no change. Indeed, only last week Sir John Simon repeated 
the Government's assurance that the policy of cheap money 
would be continued, and this is one explanation of the 
recent relapse in discount rates and in gilt-edged 
prices. Now at the time of its introduction in 1932, and for 
several years afterwards, the case for cheap money was 
overwhelming, for trade and industry then needed all the 
stimulus that could be given to them. Since then, how- 
ever, we have had the 1933-37 recovery, the 1937-38 re- 
cession, and what looks like becoming the second recovery 
of 1939; and as the B.I.S. points out, this present recovery 


rate has survived all these because it is 
still appropriate to-day, it can, or should, continue for 
ever. 

Monetary policy is now determined by the Government 
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and not by the Bank of England. From a democratic 
standpoint that is right, but in actual practice the Govern- 
ment possesses a dual and at times a divergent interest. 
One of the first duties of the Treasury is to keep down 
unnecessary expenditure, and this duty is becoming more 
insistent with the growing cost of re-armament. This means 
that it is essential to borrow as cheaply as possible. The 
more the Chancellor has to borrow, the more difficult and 
the more important that duty becomes, and the more 
necessary he finds it to follow a cheap money policy. Yet 
heavy borrowing itself might create conditions in which a 
higher Bank rate would be inevitable. It is not sug- 
gested here that this is more than a possibility to be 
borne in mind. Suffice it to point out that the Govern- 
ment’s duty to the taxpayer and its duty to the broad 
economic interests of the nation may not always agree. 

Furthermore, it should not be forgotten that, for the 
purpose of turning slump into recovery, it is not so much 
the low level as the reduction of money rates that is rele- 
vant. Obviously, if money rates are already so low as to 
be irreducible, that particular stimulus cannot be applied, 
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-and so it may be that if money were kept cheap at all 
stages of the trade cycle, we should be sacrificing some of 
its potential benefits. To-day the impression is that the 
demands of re-armament upon the available factors of pro- 
duction make the danger of a fresh depression remote, but 
if at some future date it becomes possible to relax our re- 
armament efforts, we may be hard put to it to prevent a 
sharp recession in trade and employment. 

For these reasons, therefore, it would be wrong to regard 
a 2 per cent. Bank rate as immutable. It is not sug- 
gested that a change would be appropriate to-day or at any 
particular time in the future. The B.I.S. Report, however, 
has performed a useful service in reminding us that Bank 
rate may still have its uses. As the Report says, Bank rate 
may be a smoother, swifter and more certain weapon than 
the modern system of restriction, both official and un- 
official. We remain to-day closer to the gold standard than 
many people realise, and we ought not to delude ourselves 
that we are approaching the monetary millennium or that 
we can abandon as obsolete all the weapons which, when 
properly used, served us well in the past. 


Steel Shares in Perspective 


TEEL shares, to those who have never invested in them, 

appear to epitomise all the essential qualities of an 
attractive investment. Peace, prosperity, and a rising 
standard of living mean more ships, more cars, more public 
and private buildings, more factories and machinery. The 
approach of war brings an urgently increased demand for 
armament machinery, munition works, internal combustion 
engines, battleships, steel shelters, and the like. And in 
wartime the industry’s “ market ” is almost unlimited. Yet 
the fact that the Actuaries’ Index of the average price of 
representative iron and steel shares (December 31, 1928 = 
100) now stands at 56.8, against a cyclical peak of 86.3 in 
November, 1936, and that the average dividend yield has 
risen from 3.55 per cent. to 6.68 per cent., suggests that 
investors, at the moment, are chary of accepting the 
theoretical case for this threefold option without consider- 
able qualification. What are the reasons for this con- 
servatism ? 

The initial fall in steel shares from their November, 
1936, peak would seem to have been largely due to fears 
of a cyclical recession, which have now been reversed. The 
movement was reasonable at the time, since steel produc- 
tion is extremely sensitive to fluctuations in demand from 
the capital industries, and, since the economies of a large 
Output are considerable, even a moderate drop in the 
ratio of production to effective capacity has a dispro- 
portionately depressing effect on earnings. But increased 
re-armament has averted the threatened recession in 
British industry, and steel ingot production, which dropped 
from 12,984,000 tons in 1937 to 10,393,800 tons in 1938, 
Was running in March and April last at a rate equivalent 
to an annual figure of 13,375,000 tons. To-day, there is 
widespread expectation that in a relatively short time de- 
mand may re near, or above, the industry’s total effective 
capacity, which (allowing for normal stoppages, repairs, 
etc.) was put at 15,600,080 tons in July, 1936, 13,800,000 
tons at the end of 1937, and has been estimated at approxi- 
mately 14,500,000 tons to-day—though some authorities 
contend that, in practice, production could not be main- 
tained at much more than 13,000,000 tons a year, for any 
length of time, 

So far, therefore, as present steel share prices discount 
fears of cyclical under-employment in the near future, 
the shares are to that extent undervalued. It is generally 
agreed, however, that the reasons for this relative un- 
Popularity go deeper. The public is becoming increasingly 
aware that, for steel producers, the advantages of near-war 
pe Wartime conditions for the industry may be. largely 

set by the disadvantages inseparable from close associa- 
tion with the armament industries. In the last war, the 
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exigencies of national defence forced the industry to in- 
crease its capacity far beyond peace-time requirements, and 
the combination of reduced profits and fixed charges (the 
legacy of the post-war funding of wartime capital commit- 
ments) reduced net profits and ordinary dividends on many 
of the larger companies’ ordinary shares to vanishing point. 
Again, special Government legislation to tax arms profits 
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is pending, and many investors fear that the industry may 
be caught between the upper and nether millstones—in 
other words, that it may have its surplus profits taxed away 
under near-war or war conditions, and be subsequently left 
with depleted and deficient earning power on a swollen 
plant capacity. : 4 
Obviously, all these dangers are substantial, but it may 
be questioned whether, in its present mood, the market is 
not somewhat exaggerating them. Despite the drastic inci- 
dence of E.P.D. between 1916 and 1920, the profits—and 
dividends—of steel companies increased substantially 
during the last war, and it is clear that, however strong 
the popular demand for limitation of armaments profits 
may be, the industry must be allowed some financial incen- 
tive for the attainment of increased output. The inevitable 
disadvantages of the disappearance of special demand, on 
the eventual conclusion of a war or the completion of the 





STEEL COMPANY EARNINGS 
Percentage return on total capital, including debentures 
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re-armament programme, should be mitigated by the fact 
that the industry’s internal organisation is better to-day 
than before the last war, and that the environment in which 
it would find itself would be very different from that of 
the 1920’s. To indicate the changed conditions of the back- 
ground for the steel industry to-day, it may be relevant 
to consider the figures in the first table, which is based 
partly on official data and figures already given in The 
Economist, and partly on a re-calculation of figures given 
in The Economist's quarterly analyses of industrial profits 
since 1924. The annexed chart (compiled from data from 
the same source) shows in striking fashion how representa- 
tive steel companies have increased the return on their 
total paid-up capital and their ability to pay ordinary 
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dividends, since the difficult years of the ’twenties and the 
depression of 1931-33. 

‘The politics of the steel industry will always be contro- 
versial, and its structure is still capable of extensive long- 
term improvement—by way, particularly, of an increase 
in the size of the average productive and administrative 
unit. And its finance, broadly speaking, will continue to 
leave something to be desired, so long as important (and, 
ultimately, indispensable) innovations of modern practice, 
like the setting up of continuous strip mills, require special 
facilities from the central banking authorities to ensure their 
completion. Nevertheless, much has been done since the 
*twenties, to rehabilitate the finances of the best individual 
concerns. A good deal of “ water” has been squeezed out, 
and the burden of heavy fixed charges has been appreci- 
ably reduced by the numerous schemes effected in the last 
ten years. And the industry’s tactical position has been 
enormously strengthened by the progress made towards 
centralisation of production and price policy under a 
Federation in touch with the Import Duties Advisory 
Committee, and the concentration of its main effort on a 
highly protected home market. The immediate earnings 
prospect must be deemed satisfactory. Though the burden 
of taxation may be increased, no industry can work near 
capacity, even under conditions which may strain its exist- 
ing organisation and make for expensive marginal pro- 
duction without, at least, some part of the resulting 
financial reward percolating through to its shareholders. 
The steel industry’s post-re-armament problems may, un- 
doubtedly, be formidable. But to estimate their probable 
dimensions is impossible at this stage; for much obviously 
depends on the nature of the post-bellum, or post- 
re-armament environment. For example, an eventual return 
to sanity in international affairs might offer an opportunity 
to the industry to expand its attenuated export trade. 

For steel shareholders, as for property owners, there is 
no effective means of insuring against war risks. But in- 
vestors who regard the more immediate outlook as fairly 
favourable can limit their liability, both as regards the 
approximate danger of discriminatory taxation and the 
ultimate possibility of reduced martial demand, by con- 
centrating as far as possible on the shares of companies 
of large size, whose output is indispensable both for war 
and peace, but consists of the raw material for arms rather 
than finished armament products. A selection of such con- 
cerns, including both composite steel producers and 
specialists, is given in the second table. The results of 
the companies whose accounts ended last March or will 
be made up in June and September next, may be expected 
to show some reduction of earnings in their latest year, 
but the trend should be for increased profits in 1939-40. 
At present, the ordinary shares of Richard Thomas must 
be regarded as a fairly promising speculative lock-up, 
while the high “ gearing ” of Dorman Long ordinary shares 
makes them a better holding on a rising than a falling 
profits trend. Such shares as Guest, Keen, Tube Invest- 
ments and, particularly, United Steel, seem best qualified 
as medium-term holdings at a time when the medium-term 
outlook is easier to assess than the long-term prospect. 
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Production—Steel ingots | 
and castings (000 tons) 8,201) 9,636 5,203 5,261 9,859 11,785 12,984 10,304 


"inure trea | 


Imports (’000 tons)... | 2,429) 2,822 2,845 1,594 1,152 1,483 2,039) 1,341 
1 609) 1,962 


Exports (’000 tons)... | 3,85 1,979 1,887 2,369 2,234 2, 
Economist Index of steel 
available for home con- 
sumption (1935=100)...| 8612} 97 | 73 | 5912) 100 | 107 981. | 90 
Chain Index of profits of 





representative com- 
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in The Economist’s quarterly analyses, 
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j, Cancedtinas. Based on results published during nine months to March 31, 
19 + Not yet available. 
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Finance and Banking 


The Standstill Agreement.—The German Standstill 
Agreement has been renewed for another year, up to 
February 29, 1940, on very much the same basis as 
before. This decision was generally expected, especially 


as out of the original sum of Rm. 6,000 millions involved 
in 1931, only about Rm. 770 millions are now outstanding. 
Of the present total, over Rm. 400 millions are due to 
British creditors, and over Rm. 200 millions to American 
creditors. Switzerland’s share is Rm. 67 millions, and 
Holland’s share Rm. 50 millions, leaving only about 
Rm. 50 millions due to France, Belgium and other 
countries. It is pointed out that the total amount of 
Rm. 770 millions is smaller than Germany’s present trade, 
in both directions, with the British Empire, and so under 
normal conditions would easily be brought into active use 
against self-liquidating transactions. This is the basis of 
the tentative suggestion for the recommercialisation of 
outstanding bills drawn under the Standstill Agreement. 
Fundamentally, it would be much better for renewal bills, 
originating from transactions carried out many years ago, 
to be replaced by bills relating to current trade, but in 
practice the problem is not quite so simple. There has 
been a certain amount of recommercialisation in the pasts 
but almost all of this has taken the form of import bills, 
which means that the creditor has to rely solely upon 
Germany for ultimate repayment. Export bills have the 
advantage of iding a foreign debtor. Apparently the 
Reichsbank is seeking to on exchange permits to 
importers, on the condition they take over and make 
use of standstill facilities—even in cases where the 
importer wishes to pay immediate cash. This enables the 
Reichsbank to conserve its foreign exchange, but it 
thrusts upon the importer a foreign currency liability, 
and does not relieve the standstill creditor of his existing 
commitments. The new Agreement contains several minor 
changes. Where less than 824 per cent. of outstanding 
facilities are being made use of, the creditor can cut them 
back by a further 20 per cent., that is to 62} per cent. 
Repayments under the Golddiskontbank guarantee, 
which last year were suspended, are to be resumed, and 
distributed —e the creditors by a kind of clearing 
agreement. The flat fee of 15s. per Rm. 100 charged on 
purchases of registermarks is to be replaced by a sliding 
scale, whereby any cheapening of the cost of registermarks 
will be to some extent offset by an increase in the fee. 
These details represent minor concessions to the standstill 
creditors, but in the main the Agreement has undergone 
little alteration. 


* * * 


Thawing Frozen Credits.—Coinciding with the 
announcement of the renewal of the German Standstill 
Agreement, details have been published of the formation 
of a British co y designed to take over and liquefy the 
most frozen of the assets covered not only by the German, 
but by the Hungarian standstills. This organisation is to 
be known as the Continental Assets Realisation Trust, 
registered last December with a nominal 
capital of £100. This capital is now to be increased and 
Will be issued to those holders of frozen assets in Central 
Europe who decide to make them over to the Trust. 
The Trust has started its activities with the £1,000,000 
odd of German and Hungarian standstill claims previously 
held by the London Merchant Bank, now in process of 


Reicubenk Gea of a non-commercial character. The 


has given its consent to any transfer of claims 
under the German Standstill which may be 
made to the Trust. The backing behi tho ofler made by 


the Trust must, of course, depend on the special facilities 


and aptitude for “ unfreezing credits ” which the manage- 
ment bring to their task. Standstill creditors will only be 
induced to transfer their claims and exchange them for 
an equity holding in the Trust (a holding which must 
rank after the overhead charges), if they are satisfied that 
the degree of expertness with which they can handle their 
own frozen credits falls short of the likely achievements 
of the Trust in this direction. One aspect of the forma- 
tion of the Trust which deserves attention is the fact that 
the transfer to it of the most stiffly frozen and least com- 
mercial part of the standstill debt will in fact tend to 
achieve that separation of commercial and non-commer- 
cial credits for which the German delegates have been 
pleading in recent standstill negotiations and which the 
creditors have until now successfully resisted. 


* * * 


Values for War Risks Insurance.—There was cause 
for dissatisfaction with the valuation basis for war risks 
insurance laid down at the inception of the newly-formed 
War Risks Cargo Pool. Briefly stated, the valuation was 
limited, in the case of cargo other than specie and bullion, 
to market or invoice value, plus freight and other charges, 
plus 10 per cent. for profit. In the case of gold bullion and 
specie the valuation was on the basis of the market value 
of the fine gold content in London on the day following 
arrival at the destination—or, if the gold did not arrive, the 
day following normal arrival date—plus 4 per cent. The 
basis for cargo other than bullion and specie, in that the 
profit allowance was arbitrary, departed from the normal 
marine insurance practice whereby insurer and under- 
writer usually come to an agreement on value including the 
trading profit—and state the agreed value in the policy. 
The basis for bullion and specie was subject to the criti- 
cism that 4 per cent. was an insufficient margin for arbi- 
trage costs and profit. Both bases of valuation have now 
been revised and improved. A new ruling issued by the 
War Risks Cargo Pool provides that, for cargo other than 
bullion and specie, the usually accepted basis shall apply— 
that is, in the majority of cases, the value agreed by the 
parties and stated in the policy. The revised basis for gold 
bullion and specie increases the addition of 4 per cent. to 
one of 2 per cent. This increase in the arbitrage margin 
may be regarded as a compromise with the arbitrageurs, 
who argue that they need valuations in dollars, not ster- 
ling, since their profit arises out of forward sales of dollars 
in New York. The margin of 2 per cent. certainly makes 
the war risks insurance facilities offered by the Pool more 
effective for gold arbitrage while the change in respect of 
ordinary cargo brings the Pool’s practice into line with 
that usual in the market. 


* * * 
National Bank of Egypt.—Full details of the 


recent agreement between the Government of Egypt and 
the Board of the National Bank of Egypt have now been 
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issued and are published in full on page 451. The twelve 
points which the Government considered should be em- 
bodied in the Bank’s new charter were discussed in a 
Finance Note in The Economist of April 15, 1939; and the 
explanatory note, now issued for the benefit of the share- 
holders, adds little to what was then revealed as the Bank's 
future constitution, personnel and functions. Seats on the 
Board are to be ceded to Egyptians when vacancies occur, 
provided that an Egyptian majority is attained by 1945; 
and future Presidents, though not necessarily future 
Governors, must be Egyptians. The local recruitment of the 
staff will be confined to Egyptians, but the right is re- 
tained, subject to the approval of the Finance Minister, 
which will not unreasonably be withheld, to recruit from 
abroad for technical or other reasons. Another clause pre- 
vents anyone in receipt of a Government salary from 
becoming a director, and the appointment of neither 
President nor Vice-President is to be subject to Govern- 
ment sanction. The shareholders, in fact, may be assured 
that the new charter sets the bank’s de facto position as 
Egypt’s Central Bank on a statutory basis, without im- 
pairing its independence, and, too, makes it a more truly 
national bank without interrupting its smooth and efficient 
working. 


* * * 


Irish Banks’ Return.—The returns for the banks 
operating in Eire for the March quarter, published by the 
Currency Commission, are shown in the accompanying 
table. The extraordinary stability of the Irish banking 
system is illustrated by these statistics. By far the greater 
part of Irish bank deposits are savings deposits which vary 
little from year to year. It also appears that the first quarter 
of the present year was a period of relative prosperity in 
Eire. For example, deposits increased during the quarter 


MONEY MARKET 
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(£000) 


Se 
March, 1939 





March, | Dec., renee 
1938 1938 % Else- 
In Eire i Total 


eS 




















Liabilities :— 
Capital, reserves, etc. ......++ 17,445 | 17,506 | 10,331 7,182 | 17,513 
Notes in BO scastaieostes | 8,906 | 9,037 5,116 | 3,823 | 81939 
Current, deposit and other | 

BCCOUNES nseeseseessssensenes 161,345 | 157,008 116,401 | 42,683 159,084 
Other liabilities  ............066 5,070 5,864 2,878 2,475 | 5,353 
WO . -cidccenodcicdanssd | 192,766 | 189,417 | 134,726 | 56,163  190,8R9 

Assets :— 

Cash and balances with } 
London agents & other banks 11,997 | 14,716 5,552 8,134 | 13,686 
Money at call and short notice | 9,592 8,905 2 8,295 | 8,207 
BUUED Lrcteniinisierhiteneatteakies 7,379 | 8,133 | 7,120! 1,101 | 8221 
Loans and advances ......+++++. 72,586 | 72,201 | 47,437 | 25,674 | 73,111 

Investments :— 
(a) Government ............ 73,474 | 67,554 4,040 65,700 | 69,740 
D) GOODE. péicnbidicdiddbocces 10,103 9,360 4,025 5,821 | 9,837 
SOONG |. ccnedcdnensgoabied 7,633 8,546 3,056 4,936 | 7,992 
Se 192,766 | 189,417 | 71,234 | 119,655 | 190,889 





Excess of assets outside Eire 
over liabilities outside Eire ... | 66,896 








61,387 | | 63,492 





although they have not- yet recovered to the level of a 
year ago. Moreover, the net sterling assets increased 
for the first time for several years. This increase re- 
flects the improvement that has taken place in the 
balance of trade which is much more satisfactory than 
it was during the economic dispute with Great Britain. 
The close correlation between the changes in investments 
and in the net sterling assets indicates the source 
from which the adverse balance of payments was financed 
as long as it continued. Among the bills there are Eire 
Exchequer bills amounting to £2,500,000, which suggests 
that funding operations may not be long delayed. These 
bills are not eligible for rediscount at the Bank of England 
and are in this respect less liquid than the similar bills 
issued in Northern Ireland. 


NOTES 


The Bank Return 


For the first time since Easter week 
the note circulation shows a decline, 
but the drop only amounts to £2.3 mil- 
lions and the total is still at a very high 
level. Bankers’ deposits have benefited 
to the full from the return, for a small 
fall in Government securities is more 
than counterbalanced by a rise of £2.1 


May 18, May 3. May 10, May17, 
1938 1939 1939 1939 
£mil. {mil £ mii. £ mil. 


Issue Dept.: 
khocinbbenind 326-4 226:2 226-2 226-2 

Value per oz. fine 85s. 148s.51.148s.5i, 148s. $1. 
Notes in circula- 

A et Sabla 478 6 495-5 495-9 493-6 
Reserve ......... 485 31:5 31:0 33- 
Public 285 10-5 191 168 
Bankers’ 93 2 108:2 101-4 107-3 
Other Deps. 36:0 370 33 361 
Govt. Secs. 983 111-9 1141 1135 
Discounts & Ad- 

stints 7:8 8-2 8-1 101 
Other 207 %$%21:9 21-2 21-3 
Proportion ...... 30-7°% 20:1% 19-7%20 6% 


The Money Market 


At last Friday’s Treasury Bill tender, 
the market syndicate adopted a bold 
policy and applied at 4% per cent. in 
spite of the fact that the clearing banks 
were buying July bills at ¥ per cent. 
This step was justified, for the syndicate 
secured a 40 per cent. allotment at this 
rate, total applications amounting to no 
more than £58.3 millions. The average 
rate of discount worked out at 


13s. 4.61d. per cent., and market dis- 
count rates were raised accordingly, the 
finest three months’ bank draft being 
quoted at # per cent. Expectations that 
the firmer tone would be maintained 
were, however, not fulfilled; for on 
Monday the clearing banks continued 
to buy July and early August bills at 
Ys per cent. and the rate for the three 
months’ bank draft has again slipped 
back to § per cent., the best paper being 
sometimes quoted at }} per cent, The 
extreme monetary ease has, indeed, 
prevented the market from maintaining 


May 19, May 11, May 1 
1938 1939" a 


% ov 4 
Bank Rate o.......cccccses 2 2 2 
London Deposit Rate ... 1 1 1 
Clearing Banke: . 
Uiveeises lp-1* Ilp-1* 15-]* 
COUN: ssiindconchdsndsrccnce -3, Z 
" iis Se | 6-34 
sind 1 5 
sang ; 2 58 8 
Da a clea 739-916 8g 5g 
* Viz. 1p per cent. for loans T bills 
and other appr bills and British Government 
cent. for loans = 1 = T : 
per cent. Treas’ bond: 
and other gilt stocks within six Gumiciee a 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other 


discount rates at the level indicated by 
the Treasury Bill tender. The clearing 
banks have been ready lenders against 
bills at 4 per cent., and outside quarters 
have also been oe supplied with 
funds, bond money ng sometimes 
available at under 


ee, It has been particularly evident 
case of the American and Swiss 
anks; but there are no signs that 
money which has left London for New 
York is returning, and the small appli- 
Cations at the Treasury tender 
seem to indicate that outside moncy 


was rather scarce. An explanation of 
this apparent contradiction may be that 
outside banks are not prepared, under 
present conditions, to tie up their funds 
in three months’ bills and are instead 
using the money from maturing bills in 
loans at call. 


* 


The Bullion Market 


THERE has been no increase in sales of 
gold from hoards this week, and on 
more than one occasion the Exchange 
Account has been in the market as a 
seller. Newly-mined and official gold 
accounted for most of the larger turn- 
over on Tuesday, when in view of the 
stronger trend of the dollar arbitrageurs 
were willing buyers in spite of the 
existence of a small premium in the 
price over the American shipping 
parity. On Saturday and Wednesday, 
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* Above or below American shipping parity. This 
week’s calculations are based on a temporary 
parity,” in which the war risk rate is taken as 1s. 

cent. 


,& 
Ne Cork price of silver remained at 43 cents 
per ounce +999 fine during the week. 


with the price barely at parity, arbi- 
trageurs were not. satisfied with the 
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amount released from official sources 
and were rationed to a certain extent. 

The silver market has been quiet and 
steady. The current quotation is still 
slightly above the American parity, but 
offerings are small and are readily 
absorbed by Indian buyers. 


* 


Foreign Exchan ges 


THE foreign exchange market has been 
very inactive throughout the week, the 
Ascension Day holiday on Thursday 
being res for the very small 
business done in Continental currencies. 
The guilder, however, has been an ex- 


Guardian Assurance.—New life 
assurances amounted to £1,719,000, 
compared with £1,816,000 in 1937, 
while the net rate of interest earned fell 
by 2s. 11d. per cent. to £3 13s. 9d. per 
cent. Annuity considerations increased 
from £86,000 to £101,000. In the fire 
branch underwriting results were, as 
usual, very satisfactory, but premium 
income showed a small reduction from 
£1,116,000 to £1,078,000. In the acci- 
dent department premiums increased 
from £1,253,000 to £1,361,000, while 
marine premiums showed little change 
at £324,000. Several alterations have 
been made this year in the presentation 
of the company’s accounts, The direc- 
tors have decided to clarify the position 
of the surplus funds by transferring 
“ additional” reserves in the fire and 
accident departments to one general re- 
serve, to which are also transferred the 
investment and contingency reserves. 
This consolidation of reserves provides 
a central fund which may be used if 
necessary for any branch. In conse- 
quence, all interest items are now Car- 
ried direct to profit and loss account 
and not to the various departmental 
accounts. The results of the last two 
years are given below: — 


1937 1938 
Profit % of Profit  % of 





af: a 16h055. 

Bee scicsddiake 171,542 15-4 166,955 15: 

Accidens 65.559 5:2 48.969 3-6 

Marine ....00002.2 4,250... Dr.12,736 

Lb ccccnaceen 18,545 -. 18,545 
259,896 221,733 

Charged to Profit : 

Lees cies: 111,548 184,101 

148,348 37,632 


The total assets of the Guardian and its 
subsidiaries amount to £17,263,000, of 
which £9,223,000 represents the life 
assurance funds. The new general re- 
serve amounts to £1,940,000, and there 
1s a surplus of about £500,000 between 
book values of Stock Exchange securi- 
ties and their middle market prices, less 
accrued interest, at the end of 1938. 
The dividend is maintained at 110 per 
wun and costs eer tn ara 

interest earnings, ucting 
a a of the preference dividend, of 


* 
_Equitable Life Assurance.—New 


£2,029,000, compared with the i 

record in 1937 of £1,935,000. Deferred 
and contingent annuities, chiefly in 
Connection with staff pension schemes, 
Were issued for £354,000 per annum, 
against £146,000 annum in the 
Previous year. In sae new inki 
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ception and has moved very erratically. 
From 8.723 fl. last Saturday, the rate 
fell sharply to 8.68% fi. on Monday. 
This strength was not maintained, and 
on the following day the rate closed 
with a net depreciation of 2% c. at 
8.714 fl. On Wednesday, after a strong 
opening, the rate moved against the 
guilder, rising to 8.74 fi., but partially 
recovered later in the day to close at 
8.723 fl. The opening on Thursday was 
again firm, but by the late afternoon the 
rate had risen to 8.72} fl. The belga 
has continued to be firm. The spot rate 
has not shown much change, being 
generally quoted at between 27.50 and 
27.51; but the discount on forward 
belgas has contracted further, For one 
month it has fallen to as low as 4 c. and 


INSURANCE NOTES 


fund sums assured total £352,000. The 
net rate of interest earned on the funds 
of the society (including reversions and 
investments in the Reversionary and 
Equitable Reversionary Interest Soci- 
eties and any interest received thereon) 
was £4 Os. 10d. per cent., against 
£4 4s. Sd. per cent. in 1937. Total assets 
amount to £12,167,000, of which more 
than £14 millions consist of the 
society’s investment in stocks and de- 
bentures of its two subsidiary rever- 
sionary societies. The Equitable has 
never employed agents nor paid com- 
mission for the introduction of busi- 
ness, and this practice explains the very 
small expense ratio of 6.85 per cent. of 
premium income. Mortgages increased 
from £3,298,000 to £3,517,000, while, 
excluding holdings in subsidiary socie- 
ties, debenture stocks increased from 
£2,622,000 to £2,726,000, preference 
stocks from £507,000 to £591,000 and 
ordinary stocks from £505,000 to 
£626,000. Stock Exchange securities 
stand in the balance sheet at or under 
middle market prices on December 31, 
1938. 


* 

Gresham Life Assurance Society. 
—This society (controlled by the Legal 
and General) is one of the few British 
offices which transact life assurance 
abroad. New assurances last year in- 
creased from £3,538,000 to £3,815,000, 
for although home business declined by 
£126,000 to £1,391,000, foreign busi- 
mess increased by £403,000 to 
£2,424,000. A year ago assets were re- 
duced from £10,661,000 to £10,430,000, 

i to the large write-off of 
£767,000 against the sterling value of 
the society’s Spanish securities. A fur- 
ther sum, amounting to £763,000, has 
been written off foreign currency assets, 
mainly to give effect to the rates of ex- 
change ruling on December 31st last. 
Total assets fell, as a result, to 
£10,188,000. These adjustments in the 
sterling values of foreign assets are, of 
course, offset by corresponding reduc- 
tions in the sterling value of the actu- 
arial liabilities. The net rate of interest 
fell by only 3d. per cent. to £4 8s. 4d. 
per cent., but the oe are somewhat 
artificial, owing to the two large sums 
written off the life fund in 1937 and 
1938. Movements in the book. values of 
assets deposited in certain foreign coun- 
tries in respect of life assurance busi- 
ness show a reduction in France from 
£886,000 to £723,000; in Spain from 
£381,000 (against £946,000 in 1936) to 
£190,000; and in Greece from £105,000 
to £91,000. In Canada assets 
remained unchanged at £163,000, while 


Holland showed an increase from 
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for three months to 16 c. The Canadian 
dollar has shown some activity, the de- 
mand from tourists visiting Canada for 
the Royal tour accounting for the small 
appreciation that has taken place each 
day. The discount on registered marks 
has fluctuated rather widely, from 60 
per cent. on Monday to 634 per cent. 
on Wednesday and back to 604 per 
cent. on Thursday. In order to make 
the rate more stable, the fee for the 
purchase of travel marks is to be 15s. 
per Rm. 100 when the discount is at 
50 per cent., to be increased or de- 
creased by 4d. for every 1 per cent. that 
the discount exceeds or falls short of 
50 per cent. Thus at the present quota- 
_ - 60 per cent. the fee would be 
s. 


£124,000 to £168,000. Stock Exchange 
securities were taken at middle market 
prices, less accrued interest, except for 
Spanish securities, which are again 
valued as at July 17, 1936, the last date 
for which quotations are available. Ex- 
change rates are taken at quotations rul- 
ing on December 31st last. At the end of 
this year a quinquennial valuation is 
due, and the combined effect of foreign 
security prices and rates of exchange 
will be seen in the resultant surplus. 


* 


Commercial Union Assurance.— 
New life assurances amounted to 
£5,991,000, compared with the 1937 
record of £6,077,000, and annuity con- 
siderations fell further from £380,000 
to £339,000. The net rate of interest is 
2s. per cent. lower at £3 14s. 4d. per 
cent. New business of the “ British 
General,” whose shares were acquired 
by Commercial Union in 1926, in- 
creased from £897,000 to £958,000. In 
other branches premium income was 
slightly smaller than in 1937. Fire 
premiums of the Commercial Union 
and its subsidiaries at £5,379,000 
showed a reduction of £72,000; acci- 
dent premiums fell by £16,000 to 
£8,157,000; and marine premiums 
amounted to £684,000, against 
£704,000. The results of the last two 
years are given below: — 


1937 1938 
Profit % of Profit % of 
Prem 





ums £ Premiums 
BOE sinsacninenens 575,149 10:6 454,119 8-4 
Accident ..........+. 362,257 4:4 414,212 5:1 
Marine ..........6 100,000... 75,000... 
Life: 
rcialUn. 35,449 ... 47,172 .. 
Union Life ...... 5,000 ... 3,260 ... 
-in-Hand.. 45,000 ... 45,000 ... 
British General 3,463 ... 4,019 ... 
Sinking Fund... 4,000... 4,000 
1,130,318 1,046,782 
Charges to— 
Profit and loss... 435,433 429,946 
General reserve 275,000 225,000 
419,885 391,836 


Reserves in the fire and accident de- 
partments, in addition to the usual 
reserve of 40 per cent. of the premium 
income for unexpired risk, amounted to 
£4,870,000 and £2,666,000 respectively, 
while the marine fund is equal to 179 
per cent. of the 1938 premium income. 
Total assets of the Commercial Union 
and its subsidiaries amount to 
£68,611,000, of which rather more than 
one-half represents life assurance funds, 
and general reserve fund amounts to 
£4,405,000. The value of Stock Ex- 
change securities is in the aggregate 
below market values as at December 31, 
1938. The dividend is repeated at 40 
per cent. and costs £1,041,000, against 
interest earnings of £688,000. 
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Investment 


Gilt-Edged Yield Fluctuations.—The recovery in 
the gilt-edged market, so prominent in the previous 
fortnight, has continued this week, though at a less impres- 
sive pace. Certain features of the recent behaviour of 
Government securities can profitably be examined after 
this rise. A Note in last week’s issue of The Economist 
(page 381) showed that gilt-edged movements since early 
March were characterised by a relatively heavier depre- 
ciation in the shorter-dated stocks during the declining 
phase, and a relatively greater recovery compared with the 
‘ longs ” in the upward phase which began on April 19th. 
But the disproportion between the fluctuations in redemp- 
tion yields of the short and long-dated issues has been 
even more pronounced. Yet though this seemingly para- 
doxical movement has been most severe, it is by no means 
an isolated instance in the contemporary history of the 
gilt-edged market. Other instances which have occurred 
since last summer may be exhibited by employing a device 
for measuring yield relationships between securities of 
varying life. The succession of Government issues in 
recent years has provided a series of stocks covering a 
wide period with fairly evenly spaced redemption dates. 
In practice, it has been found that if yields on these 
securities are plotted at any one moment in regular order 
from the shortest dated stocks to the longest, the successive 
points appear to follow a fairly regular course. Hence 
it is possible to calculate a figure giving, simply, the 
average increase in yield for every year by which the life 
of redeemable stocks is . For various reasons, 
the high coupon stocks, whether they be “ longs ” like the 
4 per cent. issues (Funding, Victory and Consols) or 
“shorts,” like Conversion 44 per cent. and Conversion 5 per 
cent. have to be excluded, leaving seven issues. These are set 
out in the table below, which shows net redemption yields 
of the group at each of the major turning points of the 
market since last August—with the exception of the 
momentary pre-Munich “ low.” Net redemption yields 
are used in preference to gross yields, but only because 
the relationship between the issues has been found to be 
of a simple linear order, and this choice in no way affects 
the argument. 

Net REDEMPTION YIELDS Per ‘Cent. 




















— 
Aug. | Oct. | Nov. May 
23, 17, 1 = 0, 19, 17, 
Stock 1938 | 1938 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
| 
le 8. alc s. d£ s. alg s. af s. alg s. alg s. d, 
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Nat. Defence 212% 
- [1 15 O2 211 19 ? 7 on 19 7218 82 6 9 
poe 117 02 3102 1 52 9 My 3 6217 02 911 


version "0 
(1948-53) _...... 2 0 52 6 = 402 9 - 5 62 15 102 10 10 
' 
.|2 4 32 8102 7 2 12 a 9 102 17 102 12 10 


(1954-58) ww. 2 3 72 8 O2 610210 92 8 3215 8211 6 
Funding 212% 
(1956-61) puones 2 6112 11 72 911214 3212 7 18 10215 4 








Z | 
(1959-69) ...... 25 32 7 32 7 52 10 72 8 5213 102 li 10 


Annual yield 
differential per cent., 9-6d. | 6-7d. | 8-5d. | 5-Od. | 8-8d.| Nil | 6-5d. 


* Redemption calculated to 1946. 

The figure at the foot of each column gives the average 
annual yield differential at each date expressed in pence 
per cent. 








* * * 
Yield Differentials Compared.—What conclusions 


be advanced here. First, short-dated stocks are regarded 
by some investors as second line reserves after cash and 
may thus be more freely liquidated when prices are falling 
than the longer-dated securities, which are more firmly 
held as permanent investments. Secondly, all the down- 
ward movements in the past year have been the result of 
political scares accompanied by the contingent possibility 
of war. The view is widespread in the market (pace Mr 
Keynes) that in war time the Government may have to 
borrow, even on fairly short-term, at high rates of interest, 
Under these circumstances the shorter-dated stocks like 
National Defence 2} per cent. and Conversion 2} per cent. 
would be even more vulnerable than those of longer life— 
since the latter stand to benefit from any future drop in 
interest rates (presumably after the war is over), while 
the “ shorts,” both new and old, would be prevented from 
rising by the imminence of their redemption. That this 
interpretation possesses at least some measure of plausi- 
bility is shown by the second conclusion which emerges 
from our table. It will be seen that, with the exception of 
March 10th, every “ high ” has shown a yield differential 
smaller than the previous “ high,” and every “low” a 
differential smaller than the previous “ low.” This suggests 
that, throughout 'the period, despite substantial fluctua- 
tions, there has been a steady tendency for the annual 
average to decline as prices have moved to lower levels. 
The climax reached on April 19th, when the differential 
fell to zero for the first time, is thus merely the culminating 
point of a continuous movement. Whether it will persist 
in the future, bringing, perhaps, a yield premium on the 
shorter-dated issues at some time, remains to be seen. 
Until confidence in the willingness and ability of the 
authorities to reverse the downward trend in gilt-edged 
securities, which has now been sustained for many months, 
becomes more widespread, any drastic reversal of the 
present tendency seems improbable. 


* * * 


Unit Trust Management.—The fifth annual Unit 
Trust Survey, published with last week’s issue of The 
Economist, included full particulars of management com- 
panies, tabulated on pages 32 and 34. All the 
concerns listed are private companies, and no infor- 
mation relating to profits is filed at Bush House. To 
a considerable extent shareholdings are masked by 
nominee registrations, but appreciable light can, in fact, 
be thrown upon management control, despite this de- 
ficiency in British company practice. In each case the date 
of registration of the company and the date of the latest 
Bush House return, upon which the table is based, is given, 
though certain particulars have been inserted from later 
information. It should, perhaps, be pointed out that paid- 
up capitals do not represent the full financial resources 
upon which many of the groups can call in case of need. 
To examine the scope of management changes over the 
last two years, the table may be compared with the similar 
table published in The Economist Unit Trust Survey of 
April 17, 1937. At that date twelve groups could be dis- 
tinguished, To-day there are fifteen groups, owing to the 
creation of five new ps (of which one was in existence 
in April, 1937, but associated with other groups) and the 


. 


merging of two formerly independent groups with other 
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group under the management of Investment Managers and 
Secretaries. All the trusts in this group, however, are now 
closed; the Selective and Trust of British Transport com- 

ies have been put into liquidation, and their manage- 
ment functions have been taken over by the parent com- 
pany. It may, perhaps, be mentioned that the capital of 
Investment rs and Secretaries has been increased 
within the last few days to £25,000, and is held by the 
four Conversion Investment Trust companies, as to 
£10,430, £3,100, £1,900 and £9,570 respectively. 
Other new formations include Lombard Unit Invest- 
ments, Limited, of which Mr Patrick Nicholson, formerly 
associated with the Fifteen Moorgate group, is managing 
director, and which has associations with Close Brothers, 
Limited. Orthodox Unit Trusts provides another example 
—though they are still quite rare—of a link between unit 
trusts and investment trust companies, for the chairman, 
the Hon. J. M. Balfour, is a director of the London Border 
and General Trust. Unit Investments, Limited, completes 
the list of new formations. 


* * * 


There are signs, viewing the management company 
changes over the past two years, of slightly greater con- 
centration of interests among the management companies 
established by April, 1937. The changes in the Brewery, 
Domestic, and Proved Securities groups, for example, may 
prove significant, while the acquisition of the Protected 
group by National offers a further example. The scope for 
the merging of management interests, however, is not 
over-extensive. It is quite possible for a small group, 
whose trusts have not sold readily, to endanger its capital, 
and in such straits it scarcely represents an attractive 
purchase for a larger group. An unsuccessful group cannot 
be converted into a paying proposition, as a rule, merely 
by more substantial management connections. This factor 
may partly explain why consolidation has not proceeded 
further than our tables show. 


Company. Notes 


Imperial-British Airways Merger Terms.—The 
announcement of the terms of the Government's offer to 
shareholders of Imperial Airways and British Airways 
(made after The Economist had gone to press last week) 
was anticipated by a sharp rise in Imperial Airways shares 
from 30s. to 32s. 6d. The payment offered to Imperial 
Airways is {2,659,086 (equivalent to 32s. 9d. per {1 
share), together with interest at 4 per cent., since March 
31, 1938, from which date the undertaking is to be taken 
over. To British Airways payment of £262,500 is offered, 
together with the repayment of £311,000 advances, 
equivalent to approximately 15s, 9d. per share. In this 
case, the undertaking is to be acquired as from September 
30, 1938, from which date interest at 4 per cent. will 
accrue. It was generally expected that the Government 
would not offer less than 30s. per share to Imperial Air- 
ways shareholders, in view of the official part which was 
played in determining the issue price of 30s. per share for 
the issue of one million shares in June, 1937. The actual 
basis of the purchase, however, is a valuation made by 
independent accountants on behalf of the Government, 
which showed that the company and its full subsidiaries 
Possess net tangible assets of not less than £2,484,000. In 
addition, a further payment of about £175,000 has been 
agreed to cover assets written down to a nominal figure 
(but which a avi have substantial ag ), gees wi wee 

organisation built up by the company 
country and overseas,” to quote Sir Kingsley Wood's 
explanation on Wednesday. The consolidated balance 
Tag, une company and its subsidiaries at March 31. 
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Imperial Airways shareholders, who must perforce 
accept the new basis on which the company is to operate 


. in future, should find the terms offered satisfactory. ‘There 


was some possibility—though perhaps not serious—that 
the price might be less than 30s. And certainly recent esti- 
mates had not suggested a price so high as 32s. 9d., on 
which the accrued interest to date amounts to just under 
1s. 6d. gross. In recommending the terms for acceptance, 
the directors state that trading results for the year to 
March 31st last would not have covered a dividend in 
excess of the amount of interest allowed—which would be 
equivalent to 7} per cent. gross on the shares, compared 
with 7 per cent. paid in respect of 1937-38. Considerable 
play has been made of the expectation of 10 per cent. 
earnings—such a rate is specifically mentioned in the 
Empire Air Mail scheme in connection with any adjust- 
ment of the subsidy. But no serious expectation could have 
been entertained that such a rate of dividend could have 
been maintained. Thus, in return for a share which last 
year might have provided 7} per cent. from earnings and 
subsidy, shareholders will obtain a cash payment which, if 
invested in a gilt-edged security—such as stock of the new 
Corporation—at 33 per cent. would provide an equivalent 
income of 6.14 per cent. in perpetuity. 


* * * 


British Airways Reactions.—British Airways is not 
a public company and nothing is known directly regarding 
its assets and earnings. Hillman’s Airways, however, holds 
63,947 {£1 shares of British Airways, which stand in the 
books at cost, although no dividend appears to have been 
received from them since they were transferred on the 
formation of British Airways in September, 1935. On the 
basis of payment of 15s. 9d. per British Airways share, the 
5s. shares of Hillman’s Airways (of which £123,832 is in 
issue) would rank for approximately 2s. The last dealing in 
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Hiliman’s Airways shares before the announcement was 
marked on April 25th at 1s. 6d. This week dealings have 
been recorded on the basis of 2s., with business at 1s. 9d. 


* * * 


Cable and Wireless (Holding).—Lord Pender, in 
his speech to Cable and Wireless (Holding) stockholders 
on Wednesday, supported the view, expressed in last week’s 
issue of The Economist, that the price of the company’s 
ordinary stock was reasonable by giving his personal 
opinion that, on present indications, the 4 per cent. divi- 
dend should be repeated this year. During the past week, 
the ordinary stock has improved from 463 to 48, so that 
the potential yield is still on the right side of 8 per cent. 
But an earlier feature in his speech may have been less 
welcome to stockholders. The directors of the Holding 
company have requested the operating company to dis- 
continue the publication of the monthly traffic index. Since 
Lord Pender did not offer any alternative means of pro- 
viding stockholders with fairly regular information regard- 
ing the group’s activity, it is to be supposed that, in future, 
stockholders will lack any guidance to the trend of 
its business. With much that Lord Pender said regarding 
the index, it is possible to express agreement. Despite 
repeated warnings in the past, some persons have 
regarded the monthly movements of the index as a direct 
guide to the Holding company’s results. In fact, of course, 
it merely gives an approximate indication of the trend of 
the operating company’s gross receipts which, after pro- 
viding for expenses, represent only one of three sources 
of income for the Holding company. Undue importance 
attached to the index has occasionally caused disconcerting 
movements in the Holding company’s stocks. Hence, the 
directors have concluded that “in their opinion the index 
does not now give a true account of the actual position.” 
This decision, however, will be received with regret by 
those stockholders and financial commentators who, taking 
the index as an approximate guide, and making due allow- 
ance for the other factors involved (such as investment in- 
come from the old cable companies and dividends to be 
expected from Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph) have reached 
reasonably useful conclusions regarding the trend of the 
Holding company’s income. If the suggestion is that 
monthly figures have become erratic, could the index not 
be issued at wider intervals so that abnormal movements 
would be smoothed out? Failing that, a quarterly state- 
ment of traffics or financial results would be of consider- 


2 eternal sao tcoe etieettiiog leo apomerntwt mo eotet + 


Siemens Brothers and Callender Cable.—Cable 
companies have a reputation for stability of profits. But the 
reports of Siemens Brothers and Callender’s Cable and 
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dend at the traditional rate of 15 per cent. only. The report 
shows that: profits were reduced by more than 
£200,000, from £924,990 to £723,307, and the bulk of 
this loss, sheltered by certain savings in expenses and in a 
reduced tax provision of £75,000 against £100,000, falls 
upon the ordinary stockholders. Equity earnings amount to 
£244,112 against £391,989, and are equivalent to no more 
than 24.3 per cent., against 40.5 per cent. in 1937. The 
earnings surplus of £75,525, together with £174,475 from 
the balance at profit and loss, is transferred to general 
reserve, and the balance of profit carried forward now 
stands at £390,548. The report refers to the effect of the 
foreign situation on orders, particularly for supertension 
cables, in the production of which the company holds a 
predominant position. Export demand and business in 
rubber cables have been maintained. The shares have fallen 
from 81s, a fortnight ago to a current level of 68s. 3d., at 
which the yield is still no higher than £4 10s. 6d. per cent. 
The market, having under-rated the importance of the 
“bonus” nature of the extra 5 per cent. payments in 
1936-37, wouid thus appear to be regarding last year’s 
experience as exceptional. Whether that view is tenable 
may perhaps be clearer after the chairman has spoken at 
the meeting on June 7th. 


* * * 


Odhams Press Setback.—The reasons for the decline 
in profits of Odhams Press should be already familiar to 
newspaper shareholders. In 1938 the cost of paper was 
substantially higher, and the expansion of revenue was in- 
sufficient to cover the additional expense. The report, how- 
ever, records that net sales of the group’s publications 
continued to be satisfactory. The extent of the decline in 
profits, from £507,266 to £430,399, is, however, some- 
what severe, and the latest profits are, in fact, lower than 
in 1932. The following table shows the course of profits 
during the past three years: — 


Years ended December 31, 


1936 1937 1s 
Total profit ...........scc0essee 609,886 507,266 430,399 
Taxation ........s.cessccscseeees 66,104 67,456 ~ 40,026 
Depreciation, etc. ............ 92,352 87,008 86,303 
_ and other interest ...... 73,441 72,441 76,572 
Other charges ............... 142,350t+ 60,746 26,524 
Preference dividend ......... 70,500 70,500 70,500 
Ordinary shares :— 
Bae Sassi debi 165,139 149,115 130,474 
A ik accel oa 112,500 93,750 77,400 
Beet T . cxuccsenmmnninean 24:2 22-3 19-5 
ees 124 10 
Reserves ..........cccscsceeeeees 50,000 60,389 52,123 
Carry-forward ............... 86,177 81,153 82,104 


t Including £85,000 reserve against subsidiary companies. 


The fall in equity earnings was limited to £18,641, since 
last year’s charge for taxation was much reduced and no 
payments of preference dividends under guarantee (which 
absorbed £29,614 in 1937) were required in 1938. The rate 
earned for the ordinary shares is thus only slightly reduced 
from 22.3 per cent. to 19.5 per cent., and the reduction 
in dividend from 124 per cent. to 10 per cent. is thus due, 
not to any deficiency of earnings, but to the board’s policy 
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The New York Central Railroad Company 


Extracts from the Report of the Board of Directors for the year ended 
December 31, 1938 


The Year’s Business 


The recession in business, beginning in the late summer of 1937 and 

continuing throughout the first eight months of 1938, was reflected in 
our revenues in each of those months. Commencing with October, there 
was an improvement in general business conditions, and this resulted 
in a somewhat more favourable showing in the latter months of the 
year. The total operating revenue for the year amounted to 
$298,681,195.21, a decrease of $67,544,931.25 (18.44 per cent.), as 
compared with i937. 

Revenue freight handled amounted to 98,593,108 tons, a decrease of 
32,956,337 tons (25.05 per cent.). Freight revenue amounted to 
$202,781,708.24, q decrease of $54,759,743.34 (21.26 per cent.), due 
to the decrease in volume of traflic handled. 

Revenue passengers carried totalled 48,215,444, a decrease of 2,956,385 
(5.78 per cent). Interline passengers decreased 365,182 (12.95 per cent.), 
local passengers decreased 1,725,709 (9.46 per cent.), and commutation 
passengers decreased 867,494 (2.88 per cent.). Passenger revenue amounted 
to $60,313,893.49, a decrease of $6,091,670.44 (9.17 per cent.). 

Results for the year show a deficit of $20,154,357.20, which was charged 


to profit and loss. 
Profit and Loss Account 
$ 


Balance to Credit of Profit and Loss, 
December 31, 1937 
Additions :— 
Credits from retired road and equipment 
DOROEIOON, oc. caiinsnvacceaiiagitlidiantenisiintitasineces eyeing 
Miscellaneous credits (ineluding 
$1,120,270.42 in adjustment of 
advances to Pittsburgh, McKeesport 
and Youghiogheny Railroad Company 
for equipment charged to income prior 
GO: FID Jig CER cadewdocisinsicseseusieuvevenssnues 1,608,376 95 


% 
194,657,969 49 


116,843 82 
16,945 98 


1,742,166 75 





Deductions :— 

Deficit for the year 1938 ........cccccccccseesens 20,154,357 20 
Surplus appropriated for investment in 

physical property  ......:..6..0.0scessessenesecese 409,790 70 
Debits from retired road and ecuipment 

(represents ledger value, less salvage re- 

covered, of roadway property not re- 

quired for transportation service retired 

during the year and charged directly 

to profit and loss account) .............cccsee 3,216,831 22 
Miscellaneous Gebits ............ccceccsecseseseeeseee 309,043 85 


Balance to Credit of Profit and Loss, 
December 31, 1938 


24,090,022 97 


Operating Expenses 

Notwithstanding increases of $6,150,134 in wages, due to increases which 
became effective August 1 and October 1 of the previous year; $234,211 
on account of the application of full crew laws in Indiana and New York, 
and $1,137,680 due to the advance in price of materials; the decrease in 
volume of traffic enabled economies in operation resulting in a decrease of 
$46,498,056.08 in operating expenses. 

By groups, operating expenses for 1938 were as follows:— 


Group Amount ae 
$ 

Maintenance of way and structures ........ . $3,054,305 35 8,150,285 40 
Maintenance of equipMent ......0.0.cces . 59,475,85944 19,901,512 62 
TYOMEC QRUINUE hii ccaccendanees seennaoerensosgunee . 6,624,835 82 155,840 19 
Transportation €XPeNSES ........scceeseecerseeee « 123,265,821 18 16,295,021 08 
Miscellaneous Operations ...........ccccecescseeeeee 5,346,833 09 375,169 77 
Gomeral OXPONSOR sesisiscseciscecssedescasccossconssdes 9,774,193 235 1,667,717 32 
Transportation for investment—credit 39,463 31 *27,490 50 

* Increased Credit. Totals ...... $237,502,382 80 $46,498,056 08 


Expenses for maintenance of way and structures decreased $8,130,285.40 
(19.74 per cent.), due to a more restricted programme of maintenance made 

ssible by the smaller volume of traffic handled. Accounts reflecting the 
arger decreases were: roadway maintenance and track laying and surfac- 
ing $3,573,102.44; ties, rails and other track material and ballast 
$2,006,507.60; maintaining station and roadway buildings, fuel and water 
stations, shops, enginehouses, and power plants $1,768,663.65; roadway 
machines a tools $508,778.43; signals and interlockers, telegraph and 
telephone lines $492,454.04; the net cost of maintaining joint facilities 
$555,193.44; and there was a net decrease in sundry items of $337,725.64. 
The foregoing decreases were partly offset by an increase of $182,618.83 in 
superintendence due to wage increases heretofore mentioned; $621,919.17 in 
the cost of maintaining bridges, trestles and culverts due to damages by 
flood; and $107,601.84 in the cost of removing snow, sand and ice due to 
severer weather condition, 

Expenses for maintenance of equipment decreased $19,901,512.62 (25.07 
per cent.), due to a less extensive programme of maintenance resulting 
from the decrease in traffic handled. Trattic expenses decreased $155,840.19 
(2.30 per cent.). Transportation expenses, decreased $16,295,021.08 (11.67 
per cent.), mainly due to a reduction in volume of traffic handled. The cost 
of miscellaneous operations decreased $375,169.77 (6.56 per cent.). There 
~ a decrease of $255,052.17 in the cost. of dining car operation due to 
oe dining cars having been operated, $91,601.48 in the cost of produc- 

& power sold, and a net of $28,516.12 in other items. P 

heral expenses decreased $1,667,717.32 (14.58 per cent.). Pensions de- 
a $1,046,714.22, acticaily all pension payments having been trans- 
aon under the Rail Retirement Act to the Railroad Retirement Board 
. — June 1, 1937. Salaries and expenses of general officers and of clerks 
and attendants decreased $370,371.78, due to reduction in personnel; general 


office supplies i t 
of $80,002, a a ees and printing $169,968.42, and a ne 


i Railway Tax Accruals 
Railway tax accruals were $32,723,604.74, an increase of $563,077.70 
$ per cent.). Accruals for various state capital stock taxes decreased 
5,707.72, due in part to a lower tax base, and in part to the fact that 
: icable to fenaed, lines have been included ae the current 
ne re $ gross earn or e es d 
iariona states and City of New York, decreased $333,667.76, due to a decline 
pa earnings; Canadian taxes decreased $149,138.57, principally due to 
oa in taxable income; F capital stock tax decrea $163,020 
Retirems lower tax base; Federal excise taxes in connection with the Railroad 
rement Act decreased $726,019.93, due to less taxable compensation 
were a other miscellaneous taxes decreased 788.55. These decreases 
fads uate f' 1 pr te. nthe fue Tate and 
5 fe ereons and special franchise 


$ * 
taxes, due Sint ae 22 for real and personal property 





196,400,136 24 


$172,310,113 27 


Net Railway Operating Income 


Net railway operating income amounted to $15.5 75.75 serease 
$20,445,791.50. : 90 BID SSRSTS.95, © decteace of 


Other Income 


Other income amounted to $15,173,666.33, a decrease of $9,143,729.36. 
There was a decrease of $239,172.72 in profit from separately operated 
properties. Dividend income amounted to $5,455,252.05, a decrease of 
$6,219,871.21. Income from funded securities decreased $1,420,928.69. 
Income from unfunded securities and accounts decreased $826,601.63. 


Fixed Charges 


Fixed charges amounted to $49,230,764.25, a decrease of $2,966,299.97. 

Rent for leased roads and equipment decreased $2,690,823.82. Interest 
on the funded debt of lessor companies, payable by the company as rental 
and dividends on the minority stock of lessors, decreased $2,033,236.92, due 
to the discontinuance of interest on certain lessor obligations held by the 
company, the retirement of maturing obligations, certain issues having 
been called for redemption and other issues refinanced at lower rates of 
interest. Rentals based upon earnings decreased $703,418.91, as a result 
of decreased revenues, and there was a decrease of $270,000 in cash rentals, 
due to the merger of the Kanawha and Michigan Railroad into the Toledo 
and Ohio Central Railway. 

The foregoing decreases were offset in part by an increase of $126,274.74 
in Federal taxes and interest paid for account of lessors, and taxes 
amounting to $65,762.29 assessed by the States of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, formerly classed as railway tax accruals and now included in this 
account. Rentals paid for the use of various tracks and equipment increased 
$106,665.25, and there was a net increase of $17,129.73 in other items. 

interest on funded debt amounted to $25,297,503.10, a decrease of 
$1,106,963.16. There was a decrease of $945,990.42 in interest on the 
company’s 6 per cent. Ten-Year Convertible Secured Bonds, and $9,436.11 
on a five-year note to the Securities Corporation of the New York Central 
Railroad, which amounts were included in accounts of the previous year, as 
compared with none in the current year; a decrease of $229,286.66 due to 
the reacquirement by the company, during 1937, of $8,000,000, principal 
amount, of its 5 per cent. Refunding and Improvement Mortgage Bonds of 
Series C; a decrease of $53,913.57, due to the retirement of $1,426,000 
of 33 per cent. Ten-Year Secured Sinking Fund Bonds; a decrease of 
$45,000 due to the payment of $5,000,000 principal amount of Serial 
Secured Notes of Series B, which matured April 1, 1938; a decrease of 
$278,987.51 in interest on equipment obligations due to the payment of 
maturing instalments, and a net decrease of $125.43 in other items. The 
foregoing decreases were partly offset by an increase of $433,693 in interest 
on the company’s 3} per cent. Fifteen-Year Secured Bonds on which interest 
was accrued for the entire year, as compared with eight months of the 
previous year; and there was an increase of $22,083.34 in interest on the 
company’s 2 per cent. Secured Notes, due September 12, 1941. 

Interest on unfunded debt amounted to $1,461,066, an increase of 


$831,487.01. 
Stockholders 


The capital stock of the company at the close of the year was owned by 
62,756 holders, with an average holding of 102.75 shares, an inerease of 
1,338 holders as compared with December 31, 1937. At the close of the 
year there were in the United States 60,929 holders, with an average holding 
of 96.25 shares, and abroad 1,827 holders, with an average holding of 


318.8 shares. 
$20,000,000 Loans from Banks 
In order to provide necessary funds to meet its cash requirements, the 
company borrowed during the year from the following banks the amounts 
indicated, totalling $20,000,000 :— 
The First National Bank of the City of New York $5,000,000 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York ..................... 5,000,000 
Serene = Hates * Dae 5 i nidiscnsshi wie eh tobdeties denjoessscnessie 5,000,000 
The Chase National Bank of the City of New York 2,500,000 
J. P. Morgan and Company ..............cccccesecedececeseceeseesees 2,500,000 


These loans were obtained under agreements dated April 30, 1938, made 
with the respective banks, severally, and are secured by pledge of shares of 
stock, bonds and other collateral owned by the company. The loan from 
each bank was taken in. three instalments, 50 per cent. on April 30th, 
25 per cent. on May 14th, and 25 per cent. on June 30th, and each 
instalment is evidenced by the company’s 4 per cent. promissory note due 
April 30, 1940. 

Increased Freight Rates 

On October 19, 1937, the Interstate Commerce Commission, in Ex Parte 
115 Reopened, granted the carriers increases in bituminous coal and other 
so-called basic commodities, which increases were made effective November 15, 
1937, and December 20, 1937. These increases granted hy the Interstate 
Commerce Commission were not considered sufficient to meet the carricrs’ 
increased costs, and the carriers petitioned for an additional increase of 
15 per cent. in freight rates and charges, with provision for certain smaller 
increases in rates on bituminous coal, anthracite coal, coke, tumber, sugar, 
fruits and yegetables. 

On March 8, 1938, the Commission granted in part the petition of the 
carriers authorising general increases of 10 per cent. in freight rates with 
certain exceptions, the major ones being products of agriculture, animals 
and products, lumber, shingles and lath, cotton seed oil and vegetable oils, 
on which commodities an increase of only 5 per cent. was granted. Also, 
on products of mines, no increases were permitted on bituminous coal, lignite, 
coke or iron ore, and on anthracite coal, the increase was limited to ten 
cents per ton. These increased rates were made effective during March and 
April, 1958. At the same time, an increase of 1/) per cent. was granted on 
all charges for accessorial services, other than protective services against heat 
and cold. 


Proposed Wage Reduction 


Due to the increase in rates of pay granted to employees in the latter 
part of 1937 and the serious decline in business following shortly thereafter, 
the railroads endeavoured to obtain a reduction in wages. Application was 
made for a 15 per cent. reduction, and all of the railroads served ths 
required notices under their agreements and the Railway Labour Act en 
May 12, 1938. It was impossible to negotiate any settlements under these 
notices, making it necessary to invoke the services of the United States 
Mediation Board, and that hoon was also unable to effect a settlement. 

The labour organisations refused to arbitrate and threatened to strike in 
the event the railroads placed the reductions into effect. This created an 
emergency which prompted the President of the United States appoint an 
Emergency Board by proclamation under date of September 27, 1958. The 
Emergency Board held hearings in Washington from September 50, 1938, to 
October 17, 1938, and rendered its decision on October 29, 19358, holding 
that wage reductions were not justified. 

The Board wishes to express its appreciation of the loyal and efficient 
service of the officers and employees of the company during the year. 

For the Board of Directors 
F. E. WILLIAMSON, President. 
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Wiggins, Teape.—Shareholders in Wiggins, Teape 
have so long been accustomed to regularly increasing profits 
that the 93 per cent. fall in the parent companys total 
income for 1938 was bound to cause some disappointment. 
The report points out that the group experienced a decline 
in the volume both of home and export trade for the first 
time in six years, and that this setback, combined with the 
higher cost of raw materials, accounts for the decline in 

rofits. The reduction in the group’s income, from 
£1,236,546 to £1,142,284, is rather larger than the 
£53,488 fall shown by the parent company, for the latter’s 
income has been protected by smaller charges by sub- 
sidiaries for taxation and bad debts. The effect of the lower 
profits upon the parent company’s appropriations is shown 
in the following table: — 


Years ended December 31, 
1936 1937 1938 
£ 
Total profit .........c.scereesees 504,776 554,709 501,221 
WOR .ciisecsssisccccasiccoon 36,130 69,606 57,195 
Depreciation ........c<ssesrees 28,761 30,249 30,078 
Special obsolescence ......... 15,000 15,000 was® 
Other charges ..........0...s000 33,663 335350 31,196 
Debenture interest ............ 67,881 67,144 66,364 
Preference dividend ......... 96,410 96,410 96,410 
Ordinary stock— 
BIE sc cttetcccctcicdocdincts 226,931 242,950 219,978 
TI shit in cousacéuestoaiceadanh 143,763 168,500 168,500 
NS 8, EN 16-0 16-1 14-2 
ET < nsecsiéenptinnamenitn 9 10 10 
BARREDG .. .ncensvcrcontbouecensin 85,000 96,322 53,000 
Special credits...........0+000+« Cr.2,369 Cr.22,187 Cr. 1,561 
Carry-forward — .....sssceseees 52,351 52,666 52,705 


As a result of a saving of £12,411 in taxation, and the 
absence of any provision for special obsolescence, earnings 
for the ordi stock are reduced by only £22,972 to 
£219,978, and the dividend, maintained at 10 per cent., is 
still covered by a satisfactory margin. The setback in 
profits has not checked the company’s policy of extensions 
and improvements and large capital expenditure was again 
shown in 1938. Each year sees some increase in the group’s 
fixed assets, which appear in the consolidated balance sheet 
at £4,950,788, against {4,758,656. A new factory has been 
built near London, and al it provides only for a 
transfer of activities it is improving the sales service. At 
present there is no obvious reason for expecting a marked 
recovery in earnings during 1939, but the company’s satis- 
factory long-run prospects are undiminished. At the present 
price of 31s. 3d. the £1 ordinary stock units yield £6 8s. 
per cent. 


* * * 


New York Central Results.—For all American rail- 
roads, 1938 was a year full of difficulties, and the working 
of New York Central has resulted in a deficit of 
$20,154,000, which is higher even than in 1932, the pre- 
vious worst year, and compares with a net income of 
$6,353,000 in 1937. Most of the decline is attributable 


to freights, from which revenue fell by 21.3 cent. to 
$202,782,000. Owing to some rise in rates, fall was 


early part of 1938 were not met in full. Although recovery 
set in during last autumn, it was insufficient to prevent a 
fall in the year’s total operating revenue from $366,226,000 
to $298,681,000. The fall in operating expenses from 
$284,000,000 to $237,502,000 was in 


proportion, wages accounted for an increase of 
$6,150,000. Increased wage rates, granted in the latter 
part of 1937, were in operation for a full year, and an 
apetcation by te ralleeeds Sx_s.saidection wes sxjecsed 
negotiations. The greater part of the fall in 
operating expenses is, in fact, due to a large saving in 
income » Seattaneo cree 

is at 

$15,5 » and there is also a substantial fall in miscel- 
ipcome owing to lower receipts from dividends, 
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so that total income is practically halved at $30,756,000, 
Fixed charges absorb $49,231,000, and the final results 
show a drop of $26,507,000 in net income. Improved con- 
ditions apparent towards the end of 1938 should assist 
revenue in 1939—net operating income for the first three 


months showed an improvement from a loss of $1,799,000 


to a credit of $4,531,000, but the prospects of a return to 


dividends are not substantially nearer. 


* * * 


Rubber Profits and the Quota.—Recent rubber 
reports continue to show, broadly, that in 1938 profits 
were roughly halved. The sharp reduction in the average 
quota from 83} per cent. for 1937 to 55 per cent. for 
1938 is mainly responsible, though a moderate fall in the 
commodity and rising costs due to lower output have 
also played their part. It is but scant consolation that 
for some companies (Sialang and Kimanis, for example) 
forward contracts at satisfactory prices prevented profits 
from falling still further. The following table summarises 
the main features of recent rubber reports :— 





000 jd per! 6 £ “%BiXNied i % 


Malay) 
1936 eee 6,398 | 8-25 | 88,310 | 81,012 |12-0 | Ills | 
nT: spimeniinaal 9,334 | 8-50 |131,841 114,712 16-2 | 131g) }2/Tloxd 3-43 
1938  ...ccecseees 9,019 | 7°70 | 54,224 | 43,646 | 6-4 | 412) ) (2/-) | 
Rubber : 
DOD: ‘nchuissooccns 414/| ... 6,587 | 5,341 | 2-9) 3 
SE ph sence 1,706 | ... | 25,821 | 23,255 |13-7 | 10 18 | 
BOD .~ cccvecesaces 1,077 |... | 17,542 | 15,141 | 9-5] 5 (2/-) 6:00 
J : 
BODE - ccccocsetoss 2,190 | ... | 33,772 | 30,711 | 7-1 Tle 
EE doinbntiidin’ 2,946 | ... | 50,625 | 40,101 | 9-8 | 8 13/9 
BOD scdbscvaccey 1,791 ese | 18,864 | 16,640 | 4:4] 210/) (£1) | 3°64 
; 
1936 .rrccceseees 2,084 | 7-74 | 47,783 | 24,456 | 6:3 6 
UU. Geahimessens 3,021 | 8-83 | 80,122 | 43,790 |11-4) 8 13/9 | 
DOE... entendebnoes 7-79 | 39,701 | 20,566 | 5°4)| 5 (£1) | 7:38 
Sitens Rubbert : | 
DD . ektéstenneie 1,558 | 9-11 | 27,983 | 22,480 | 7:7 
UT. eieuenatenl 1, 9-43 | 38,293 | 24,974 | 8:8| 7 17/6 | 4:57 
DED  dédhomecnce 1,335 | 9-68 | 23,594 | 12,225 | 4:1 (£D 
Straits Rubber : | 
NE scneensnandis 2,379 | ... | 41,813 | 37,887) 4:8; 5 
MEET dokeancosene 3,054 | ... | 70,920 | 65,027 | 8:9 | 612] >11/3xd 
PRPS: Asecckovecee 2,132 | ... | 34,394 | 29,779 | 4:1 3 (£1) 5:33 


* After estate and selling expenses, t Years to following January 1st. 


Special factors, however, have affected individual 
companies. In order to maintain the labour force, Kepong 
harvested a larger crop than the quota reduction war- 
ranted, so that decline in profits is rather more severe 
than the average. The North Borneo company, Kimanis, 

ienced a sharp increase in costs—the Borneo quota 
averaged 45} per cent.—but it was helped by forward 
contracts, while Scottish Malayan produces palm oil as 
well as rubber. Exceptionally, Sialang obtained 4 
slightly higher average price, since part of the crop is 
marketed in special form on which a premium is obtain- 


* 


* * 


This week’s announcement of an increase in the export 
foe the thie’ queries frou’ 30 per cert. $0 55 pes 
t. has been followed by a slightly firmer ty 
c shareholders have welcomed. But 
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for 1939. For many months the commodity price has 
fluctuated within narrow limits around 8d., and the 
smallness of the increase in quota encourages the hope 
that this level may be held. The net effect of these factors 
is the possibility of some improvement in profits, but too 
small to be of real importance to shareholders. To take 
one example, the difference made to Scottish Malayan 
by a 9} per cent. rise in the company’s standard assess- 
ment, a 24 per cent. reduction in releases, and a 0.2d. per 
Ib. increase in price is of the order of £2,500—a rise which 
is of only moderate importance compared with the possible 
variations in other items of revenue and expenditure. The 
outlook for rubber companies is not much clearer than it 
was at the beginning of the year—though this conclusion 
is hardly suggested by the yields shown above. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits—The number of com- 
pany reports published this week is 93—a considerable in- 
crease on recent weeks. They are analysed in the usual 
table on page 470, and show net profits of £8,200,528, 
against £8,669,143 for the previous year, a decline of 5.4 
per cent. Since the sample is unweighted by any large 
company or group, this decline compares favourably with 
the recent trend. The aggregate net profits of 1,103 com- 
panies whose reports have been received this year amount 
to £148,208,000, a reduction of 8.5 per cent. from 
£161,916,000 a year ago. The week’s results are discussed 
under the heading “ Shorter Comments ” on page 454. 
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Company Meetings of the Week.— Reports of com- 
pany meetings commence on page 460 of this issue. At 
the Commercial Union Assurance meeting Sir Bertram 
Hornsby commented on the unsound open cover system on 
gold shipments. Sir Herbert Morgan informed the share- 
holders of Smith's Potato Crisps that recent capital expen- 
diture had been financed from profits alone, At the 
British Match Corporation meeting Mr C. E. Bartholomew 
commented on the satisfactory state of the home market. 
The Hon. S. H. Dodwell explained to Union Insurance 
Society of Canton members how the company’s interests 
had been expanded by the British Oak acquisition. Share- 
holders of Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance 
were informed by Mr A. E. Pattinson that underwriting 
results were the second highest in the company’s history. 
At the London and Manchester Assurance meeting, 
Mr A. W. Dawes pointed out the attraction of a life annuity 
to the small saver in times of high taxation. Mr Walter 
Holman made a plea at the Incorporated Accountants meet- 
ing for stricter surveillance of expenditure during the re- 
armament programme. Lord Pender’s address to share- 
holders of Cable and Wireless (Holding) is discussed on 
page 448. Mr F. M. G. Glyn informed the shareholders of 
Rio de Janeiro City Improvements that the alteration in 
Brazilian exchange regulations should enable the company 
to obtain sterling on better terms in future. Mr Walter 
Maclachlan, reviewing the numerous interests of British- 
Borneo Petroleum, referred to the promising prospects of 
the shareholding in Ultramar Exploration Company, which 
controls oil rights and interests over large areas in 
Venezuela. 





NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Notices have been issued convening an Extraordinary General Meeting 
of shareholders to consider the revision of certain of the Bank’s statutes, 
in order to give effect to an agreement reached between the Government 
and the Board for a new charter. 

These revisions do not, however, cover the whole field of the 
agreement. The following explanatory note is therefore issued, in order 
that the shareholders may have information regarding the general 
character of the agreement and may also understand the circumstances 
which have led to its conclusion. 





The National Bank was founded in 1898 by Charter granted by the 
then Sovereign of Egypt as a purely commercial bank with a right of 
note-issue. There was no engagement by the Government that the Bank 
would act as the Government’s banker, though in fact it has actually 
done so from the commencement. The Bank’s notes were not compul- 
sorily legal tender and before the 1914-1918 War the amount of the 
note-issue did not exceed £E.3 million. 

By force of circumstances, mainly arising out of the war, the Bank’s 
position and responsibilities gradually evolved. Ite notes were made 
compulsory legal tender in 1914. It has done the Government's banking 
business throughout. It maintains the stability of the piastre-sterling 
exchange by a system of buying and selling sterling from and to the 
other banks. Its position has therefore approximated more and more 
to that of a Central Bank. It still continues to do a large amount of 
commercial business—inevitable in a country whose banking develop- 
ment is still in an early stage—but its smaller business with agriculturists 
has become relatively of much less importance than in its earlier years. 

The Bank's responsibilities as well as its privileges—both its utility 
to the State and the services it is able to render to the business public— 
rest on no assured or statutory basis. This position is not satisfactory, 
either to the Government or the Bank. On the one hand, the Govern- 
ment feels that it has no guarantee that the Bank will always continue 
to act in the same spirit as at present and it considers that the frame- 
work and powers of an institution, designed to meet the conditions of 
1898, are in some respects not suited to the needs of modern Egypt. 
The Bank on its side feels that it has no guarantee as to its own future, 
and that therefore (in view particularly of the fact that its present 
charter comes to an end in 1948) it is unable to take the long views 
necessary if it is to continue to render its present services to the Govern- 
ment and public of Egypt and build on the foundations already laid. 

Discussions have from time to time taken place between the Govern- 
ment and the Bank in order to explore the possibility of granting a new 
charter, stabilising the Bank's position and at the same time making 
such modifications in its structure as, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, are required by the changes that have occurred in Egyptian con- 
ditions in the past forty years. 

Discussions have from time to time taken place between the Govern- 
ment and the Board, of which the principal points are as follows :— 

1.—The new charter will be for forty years with effect from its 

promulgation. 

2.—The Government undertakes to maintain the existing legal-tender 

Status of the Bank’s notes. 
3.+There shall be an Egyptian majority on the Board. In view how- 
ever of the practical difficulties in the way of the immediate 
attainment of an Egyptian majority owing to the size and com- 
Position of the present Board, and also of the necessity for ensur- 
ing harmonious working between the Government and the Bank 
during the period of transition, seats on the Board wili be ceded 
to Egyptians as and when vacancies occur by death or non-re- 


eligibility, provided in any case that an Egyptian majority is 
attained by 1045. All directors will continue to be appointed as 
at present, i.e. they will be elected by the shareholders or, if 
co-opted by the Board during the year, their election will be 
subject to the shareholders’ ratification. There will be no Govern- 
ment representation on the Board. 

4.—Future Governors, subsequent to the present incumbent, shall no 
longer be ex officio President of the Board. After the departure 
of the present Governor, the President must be an Egyptian. 
There is no restriction as to the nationality of future Governors. 

5.—The Board will appoint from among its members a Vice-President 
who must be an Egyptian so long as the functions of President 
and Governor are combined and are held by a non-Egyptian. 
The appointment of neither President nor Vice-President shall be 
subject to Government sanction. 

6.—No person in receipt of a Government salary may be a director 
of the Bank. 

7.—The local recruitment of the staff of the Bank shall be confined to 
persons of Egyptian nationality, the Bank retaining the right 
however, if it finds it desirable for technical or other reasons, to 
make recruitment from abroad, subject to the approval of the 
Minister of Finance. 

The Government has no intention of using this right of approval 
to block all non-Egyptian recruitment, but desires merely to limit 
its extent to what is necessary for the proper working of the Bank 
and to prevent some future management from misusing it in such 
a way as to nullify or evade the provision regarding local 
recruitment. 

8.—The London Committee will be abolished as such, but power will 
be taken by the Board to permit two of its members (or four until 
1941) to reside abroad to assist the Bank in the conduct of its 
external business. 

9.—The Bank shall continue to act as banker to the Government. 

10.—The Bank will continue to do commercial business, but will follow 
a pohicd°Ot sradlay RMA g Vin tHe ndheP Cpa Adhs in 
which it at present engages. It will retain the right to undertake 
such smaller business should the public interest so require: for 
example, when in any place banking facilities are inadequate. 

11.—Apart from the remuneration which the Bank receives in respect 
of the note-issue, the Bank shall continue to perform all the 
ordinary banking business of the Government free of charge as 
hitherto. In the event of the Bank being required to perform any 
special duties not falling within its present current work, such 
as the service of the Public Debt or the issue of loans, remunera- 
tion therefor will be dealt with by mutual agreement. 

12.—The Bank will make short ways and means advances to the Govern- 
ment when required, up to a limit which has been agreed upon 
between the two parties. : 

13.—The shares of the Bank will continue, until 1948, to be in bearer 
form or nominative, with equal voting rights, as at present. After 
1948 all shares shall be nominative, subsequent transfers being 
subject to the Board's approval. 





Certain of the above points (Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8 and 13) require a 
revision Of the statutes, a draft of which will be available at the places 
designated for the deposit of shares mentioned in the notice convening 
the Extraordinary General Meeting. The remaining points will be 
dealt with by an exchange of letters between the Government and the 
Bank, forming a contract between the two parties. 

E. M. COOK, Governor. 
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SETTLING DAYS 
TICKET ACCOUNT 
MAY 23 MAY 25 


IN the absence of specific political news, 
markets are again inclined to mark 
time. But although turnover has shown 
little improvement—Tuesday was des- 
cribed as a completely “ dead” day— 
prices were firmer in most sections, 
and some broadening of interest was 
apparent. Gilt-edged made useful pro- 
gress, but home rails stocks failed to 
rise after the publication of impressive 
trafiics. 

Gilt-edged stocks opened brightly, 
following the moderate tone of Signor 
Mussolini’s speech on Sunday and the 
lack of any further political shocks. But 
the market lacked real buying support, 
and the best levels were not always 
held. Inquiry from public investors 
again lifted prices towards mid-week, 
but the volume of orders never assumed 
large proportions. There was not a great 
deal to choose between the dated and the 
irredeemable stocks, though by mid- 
week the latter were the more favoured. 
An all-round advance occurred on 
Thursday. Home corporation stocks re- 
mained firm and quiet. Among colonial 
issues, gains were the rule, 
Australians in particular recording good 
advances. 

Greek issues were prominent among 
foreign bonds, on hopes that the trade 
talks might result in an improved debt 
offer. Roumanian bonds were firm, and 
there was also some support for Bul- 
garians. Hope deferred gave Brazilian 
bonds a reactionary tendency. 

* 


Home rails were well supported on 
expectations of improved traffics, and in 
anticipation of the Square Deal report, 
though the market lost its impetus after 
the publication of the excellent traffics, 
Marginal preference stocks were in 
greatest demand, though the ordinaries 
were not entirely neglected. No interest 
was shown in debenture issues. Argen- 
tine rails were dull almost without ex- 
ception, and failed to respond to the 
good traffics. 


In the industrial market, the tone 
was again firm, and the trend of prices 
very slightly upwards, but in spite of 
more active dealings towards mid-week, 
turnover was on a limited scale. Iron 


and steel shares were a strong feature, 
and came into renewed demand after 


temporary hesitancy on Tuesday. Pease 
: SP REL’ 


and Partéts rose'tn°thie: 


dend and full report, while Stewarts 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGES 


and Lloyds gained after the meeting. 
The improvement in coal shares which 
had begun in the previous week, con- 
tinued with Sheepbridge in the lead. 
Engineering issues lacked interest, but 
prices were steady or a little higher for 
choice. Electrical equipment shares 
hardened after an irregular _ start. 
Siemens were inclined to sag, but re- 
covered before the meeting, and 
Electric Construction were supported. 
It was some time before motor shares 
responded to the better tendency of 
the markets, and until mid-week move- 
ments in quotations were Air- 
craft issues were again unexciting, 
though prices were satisfactory. Im- 
perial Airways reacted on profit-taking, 
and then recovered. Textiles were 
steady, apart from a fall in Salts 
(Saltaire) following the lower profits. 
Rayon shares were neglected. In the 
brewery section, small gains were the 
rule after a dull start, while tobacco 
shares went ahead under the lead of 
Carreras “ A.” The stores and provision 
groups made a mixed showing. Miscel- 
laneous shares moved more or less in 
accordance with the rest of the market. 
Quotations did not always move con- 
sistently, but fractional gains were the 
rule. Shipping shares no more than held 
their ground. 


* 

Oil shares opened firm but quiet on 
Monday. Anglo-Egyptian “B” shares 
continued their recent advance in an- 
ticipation of a higher dividend, while 
Roumanian shares were in demand on 
hopes of changes in the legal status of 
foreign-controlled oil companies. In 
mid-week, after some hesitancy, a 
firmer tendency developed under the 
leadership of the Eagle issues and Royal 
Dutch. Rubber shares were 
on Monday in anticipation of an in- 
crease in the rubber quota. Later, on the 
view that the increased supplies would 

professional support im- 
parted a firmer tone, but public sup- 
port was lacking. Among tea shares 
Ceylon issues received support early in 
the week. Later, prices advanced 
further, following several satisfactory 
dividend announcements and on the 
sound statistical position. 

In the mining market, Kaffirs ad- 
vanced on buying from Paris and the 
Cape, which was assisted by the limited 
supply of shares. Later in the week, lack 
of Continental support left the mar- 
ket quieter but prices were maintained, 
and interest developed in Australian 
issues, Interest in developing mines 
was evident in mid-week, Venterspost 
leading a short rally. Finance shares, 
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after a firm opening on Monday, re. 
flected the general inactivity later in the 
week. Diamond shares, apart from a 
mid-week diversion in De Beers pre- 
ference, attracted little attention, while 
copper shares were featureless. Tin 
shares improved fractionally during the 
week in sympathy with the com- 
modity. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 








INDICATORS 
Security Indices 
Total | Corres. 
1939 a 
Bargains? tone 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
* | intt 
May 12; 5,395 6,450 | 80-9 117-1 
» 13) game | 7a | sa | 4173 
» 97 5,835 7050 | 81-4 117-5 
18, 6,000 | 7,055 | 81-7 117-9 
7939 
High... 88-0 123+5 
Mar. 10| Jan. 
Low. 73°7 114-9 
3 lan. 27 | May! 
Approx. total recorded in S.B. List. * July 1, 
1984 = 100. t 1928 = 100. ~~ 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


A moderate recovery is again shown 
by the Actuaries’ index of 160 industrial 
ordinary share prices, which on 
Tuesday, May 16, 1939, stood at 62.1, 
against 61.4 a week ago and 59.5 a 
month ago. The corresponding average 
yields are 5.75, 5.82 and 6.02 per cent. 
We give below a selection of the separate 
indices :— 





Prices 
(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) | 

















Group (and No. co || Price 
ot es) | 1939 
. 18,; May 9, |May 16,) High 

938 | 1939 | 1939 | 
—_|______ 
Insurance (10)... | 105-7 | 108-4 | 109-4 i 116-8 
ildi } 68-3 | 66-7) 67:6) 76-6 
Coal (8) ...+004+ 76-1 | 79-4) 80-9 | 80-9 
Cotton (5) ...... 21:9| 20-9| 22:4) 27-6 
Gos cis | 88:3] Sa5| 53-8 (00-8 
etc. . . . . 
Breweri 06-2 | 113-0 | 114-4 | 117-5 
Yield (%) | Price 
Group 5 | 1939 
-18,| May, [May 16,) Low 

939 | 19 de 
Insurance ...... 4-06 | 3:96) 3-92 | 105°7 
Building matis. | 7:49} 7-69) 7°56) 64-9 
GO skinintins 7:70 | 7:38} 7:26) 74:0 
Cotton... s.00e 3-88 | 3-67) 3:46) 20-1 
DOR iacseieagnente 5-91) G11) 5°96) 973 
Stores, etc....... 6:14) 5°78 | 5-66 |) 50-6 
ete... | 6°20) 586) 5°79) 106-2 

New York 


SENTIMENT was more cheerful follow- 
ing Signor Mussolini’s speech at the 
week-end, but the anticipated effect of 
the strike settlement on the profitability 
of the coal industry and the delayed 
pronouncement on tax policy from 
Washington weakened confidence. On 
Tuesday, uncertainty was increased by 
rumours of an_ intensified anti- 
monopoly drive against the utilities. 
Later in the week, a firmer tendency 
developed, but aircraft shares were weak 
on news of output difficulties and steel 
shares reacted to the cut prices offered 
for steel by the automobile industry. 
According to the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, the steel industry is 
working this week at 45.4 per cent. of 
capacity, a fall of 2 per cent. on the 
12 ener ma a 
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By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 


Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 
values calculated on closing prices 
(1926 = 100). 

WEEKLY AVERAGES 

1939 


¥ 





3, 1 
‘im 1939 1939 1939 















ad’ls. ... | 92°8 |114-5 | 97-2 | 97-6 | 94-5 
eis wt | 23-6 | 32°5 | 24-9 | 25-4 | 24-0 
40 Utilities... | 77-8 | 88-3t| 81-6 | 82-8 | 81-2 
419 Stocks ... | 79-3 | 95-6 | 83-1 | 83-6 | 81-1 
Av. yield * 4:34%) 3:31 %|3-91% 3°92% 434% 

High | Low 


+50 Common Stocks. > March 6th 
Daity AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
CoMMON STOCKS (1926 = 100) 


TT Bee ters 
May 11 May 12 May 13| May oo 16 | May 17 








109°3| 108-4 | 108-7 | 108-9 | 105-9 | 105°1 

1939 High : 130-3 January 4th. Low: 98-8 
April 8th. 

Torat_Deattncs In New York 
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Stock Exchange Curb 
1939 ac Shares 
res Bonds 
000’s $000’s 000’s 
May 11 400 4,650 78 
» 360 4,810 76 
» 13° 160 2,070 36 
» 15 330 3,790 
» 16 620 5,230 116 
» 17 530 5,010 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 


Am.W’works.. 934 91g 2 
C’wlth. & S$. 11g 114) Allis Chalmer 3412 3212 
Edison "31 igxe 30 ‘Ge. Electric 


Reade & 780| Addressogrph 2134 22 
Slt 8 712! Caterpillar 43 
N. American.. 2134 2034) Cont ‘Can _ 3736 
Gas & El. 3034 30 Ingersoll Rnd o71g 
Pes pightie bss] 46%) Int. Harveste. 581g 5612 
Stan Gas & i att ort|Johns Manvie 7214 6 
Univer 38 278/Am. Radiator 121g 1153 
Un Gee tbs 1208 1238\Cor Prods... 5734 5834 
a Gen tang 121g 12) I Case & Co. 79 
Tone ree beas: 1Oors 160s Glidden 1612 16 
Wass » ast 41,|G. Am. Trans 4412 
a 18% 1812| Allied Stores... 814 712 
B. Pref 612 S18/Celanese of A. 18 171g 
. Pref. 60 6014) Ind. Rayon ... 1 
3. Extractive and Colgate Palm. 2 14g 
Eastm’n Kdk. 15534 15454 
Am. Rol. Mill 1414 127|Gillette..... 612 614 
Beth. Steel ... 56  527g|Loews ......... 
Ree. wae Mae 20th Cen, Fox 2112 193, 
US Seca ~. 4739 4474/5. Retail Trade, etc. 
Alaske PE. 1090 10254! Mont, Ward. 4712 
Am. Ste 81211. C. Penney. 83% 82% 
An. eee 2712 2634 . Roebck. T1lio 
Smelting 411, 4014) yy, vee 1784 17 
Seta am’ Zit aa|Wogwen $4 Hi 
ee 3712 37 ag sen 202 
Kennecott..... S214 301,| Kroger Grey. ai ae 
‘ex. Gif. Sul. Sa 959) Nee Baga 15lg 147, 
us $a12 2332|Am, Tob. B.. 82 80 
U.S. Smet... 521, 4934 Sa, Sate 
Atlantic Reig’ 30, 1S ob. B. 3673 37 
sae: fe} ie” ia 
Shell 1llg 
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Capital Issues 
CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Nominal Con- N 
eo st a versions Money 
To the Public ......... 1,000,000 1,048,000 Ka 
To Shareholders ...... Nil ite Nil 
3 — Introduction = eo Nil 
ermission to Deal , is 
Savi Certs. week veo 
to BPeseccs Dr.100,000 Dr.100,000 
Including Ex 
Conversions Guveton 
1939 (New Basis) ‘ bo, 
ew Basis) ......... 39,703,755 37,472,690 
1938 (New Basis) 11.1... 87,198,816 73,395,963 
1939 (Old Basis) ............ 19,822,635 18,611,570 
1938 (Old Basis) .......00005 63,094,047 50,541,289 
Destination 


(Excluding Conversions) 


Brit. Emp. Forei 
U.K. ex U.K, Connaiies 
Year to date 


1939 (New Basis) 25,983,202 11,380,488 $0,000 
1938 (New Basis) 49,687,435 18,914,862 2,429,229 
1939 (Old Basis) 14,800,835 3,490,735 — 320,000 
1938 (Old Basis) 33,050,420 15,091,745 2,399,124 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Deb. Pref. Ord. 


Year to date £ £ 

1939 (New Basis) 16,656,145 5796 18,515,769 
1938 (New Basis) 40,706,619 5,329,850 27,359,494 
1939 (Old Basis) 12,107,435 928,447 5,575,688 
1938 (Old Basis) 33,112,766 2,392,222 15,036,301 

Note.—*“ Old Basis ” includes only public issues 
and issues to shareholders only. “ New Basis” 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


OFFER OF RENEWAL 


City of Sydney. — Holders of 
£1,000,000 5 per cent. debentures, 1939, 
are offered a continuation of interest of 
5 per cent. per annum in the four years 
to June, 1943, when debentures will be 
repaid at par. Population, 1,279,608 ; 
owns real estate of £6,831,695 ; income 
in 1938, £1,331,433; loan debt end 
1938, £10,981,304. Cash lists were 
opened at 9 a.m. May 17th and closed 
at 3.30 p.m. in accordance with the 
terms of the prospectus. Holders of 
the existing debentures have the right 
until 3.30 p.m. on May 22nd to have 
their debentures renewed for four 
years from Ist June, 1939. 


BY TENDER 


Newcastle and Gateshead Water 
Company.—Sale by tender of £60,000 
5 per cent. consolidated debenture 
stock, at a minimum of 125. Water 
revenue: 1936, £378,355; 1937, 
£387,918 ; 1938, £397,652. 


rr DORE 


BONUS SHARES 


House Property and Investment. 
—It is proposed to capitalise £50,000 of 
reserves and distribute one £1 ordinary 
share for four held. 


Minimax, Ltd.—A share bonus of 
one share for every four held is 
announced. 


Peebles Hotel-Hydro.—A 100 per 
cent. bonus for ordinary shareholders 
is proposed. 


RESULT OF ISSUE 


aero ce bhp Sart one 
—The issue o “C” con- 
solidated stock at 99 was substantially 
oversubscribed, but applications from 
existing shareholders will be allotted in 
full. 
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DIVIDEND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum 
or shown in cash per share. Rate for 
previous year refers to total dividend, unless 


— by asterisk to indicate interim 
































“Int. | | Pay- Prev, 
y Final | Total able | Year 
i 
BANKS % % | % 
Com. Bk. of Scot.“A” 8* 8* 
Do “ ” 5* 5* 
sun NSURANCE 
un _ Pinatas +10* June 30) ¢10* 
TEA & RUBBER 
Aibheel Tea ......... 4t 6 oe 8 10 
Allied Sumatra Pitns. xéa 4 jJune 28; 6 
Bagracote Tea st 12 jJune 14 15 
Chulsa Tea ............ 4G 12 jJune 14 15 
ae. > 5 sects 219*| ... |June 9 3* 
peat u ia 212 jJune 9) 5 
ya Co 5* ... |May 26) 5* 
Pabbojan Tea ......... 10t | 15 on LT 
Panawatte Tea ...... <a a2 June 7) 6 
St. George Rubber bia 7 E. 1212 
Sungei Krian Rub. .. |... 10 uae 1219 
Sylhet Tea ............ Jiot| 10 \June 6) 12 
Tara Tea .......cccscees 10 15 ‘ite 20 
U. Sua Betong Rbr 6 12 \June 1) 1712 
MINI 
piuien Development 22 ; June 9 a 
ions 2 May 31! 
© R | 
COMPANIES 
Adelaide Electric - June 1; 5* 
Advance Laundries ... |(a) 5¢ \(a2) 712 June 30, 72 
Armitage (Sir A.) oa 5 aia 4 
Beaumont Prop. Tst a3* | ... oc 3* 
Birkenhead mypweey # L.. ons | - 
Birmingham, &c., Tst.| ... 5 jJune 5) 5 
Boosey and Hawkes... | ... 5 s Tig 
British Hosiery Tst. as 9 oe 8 
Bromilow & Edwards me 5 10 
Brown (E. G.) and Co. Pe ona 6* 
Oil ........0005 alot | a21 jJune 9! 
Butler’s Wharf Tigt| 1212 on 12ig 
Caldwell’s Paper ...... 219%)... wal 12* 
Canada Co. .......00008 ois 5 June 1| Nil 
Central Wagon ...... 3* oa - 
Cowburns & Scotts Blot 6 aS 512 
Edmundson’s Elec a6 ee 
Fleming (A. B.) 17 |June 14) 17 
reedlands ........... 12 bis 12 
Hart (Thomas) ...... 215 a 219 
esketh Estates ...... Ge eu. =t TF 
Hewitt Brothers ...... jJune 1; 5* 
ite (Hugh) 5 |May 30; 5 
Gen. Trust 14 aie 
erome, Ltd. ......... 
oorlie Elec. ...... 
Leeds Aston Ring ... 
Liverpool Warehous’g 


Lon. Cou Propts. 
ene, otor...... 


oodrow ohn) mane 
P UNIT TRUST: 
our: aprrrrrr 
Foun te eubien 
National Fixed “ A” 
Producers Invest. ... 
Scottish Fixed 


(a) Paid on increased capital. ¢ Free of Income Tax 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Trading activity of BUCHANAN-DEWAR 
appears to have been well maintained, for 
net profits, at £1,104,414, are only about 
£16,000 less than in 1937-38. Satisfactory 
progress has been made by textile machinery 
makers. HOWARD & BULLOUGH 
(SECURITIES) total profits are £46,883, 
against £31,721, and the saving of debenture 
interest due to tion further increases 
net ae. PLATT BROTHER & CO. 
Cte a ee ee ane 
against » though dend is 
unchanged at 5 per cent. As the result of a 


in total from £349,445 to 

£247,141, FI COTTON INNERS 

net profits show a fall of more than £100,000 
(Continued on page 454) 
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Industry and Trade 


Steel Price Decision.—On December 9th, iron and 
steel prices for the first half of 1939 were fixed at slightly 
lower levels. The reductions were not uniform, but their 
extent is revealed by the Board of Trade index of iron and 
steel prices which fell by 5.9 per cent. between December, 
1938, and January, 1939. Last Monday the British Iron 
and Steel Federation, with the concurrence of the Import 
Duties Advisory Committee, announced that, apart from 
a few minor adjustments, prices are to remain unchanged 
for a further period of four months. No special significance 
is attached to the reduction—from six months to four 
months—in the period for which prices have been fixed. 
The reason given for the change is that the end of the year, 
when buying is normally slack, is not an appropriate date 
for the introduction of a new price schedule. The minor 
alterations include a reduction of 5s. per ton in the price 
of hematite pig iron, designed to bring the price of this 
quality more into line with that of basic pig iron, and an 
increase of 5s. per ton in the price of acid steel billets 
(affecting less than 2 per cent. of the total output of crude 
steel) which have been relatively cheaper in relation to the 
cost of pig iron than other classes of steel. The Federation’s 
decision to leave prices un during a period of 
a rapidly expanding demand is to be commended, for 
although the profits of the industry are likely to show an 
increase owing to the expansion in turnover and the de- 
cision, consequently, does not involve it in any sacri- 
fices, prices would probably have even increased at this 
stage under free market conditions. At the same time, 
the Federation has decided to substitute a running audit of 
costs of production for the occasional ascertainments made 
in the past. This will enable it to keep abreast of changes 
in costs and thus strengthen its control over the industry. 


Tinplates in Australia.—The scheme for the estab- 
lishment of a tinplate plant in South Australia is regarded 
with considerable uneasiness in South Wales, which is the 
seat of the British tinplate industry. In recent years Aus- 
tralia has been the principal export market for British 
tinplates. The total tinplate consumption of the Dominion 
last year was approximately 90,000 tons, and practically 
the whole of this was imported from the United Kingdom. 
It is reported that the project under contemplation by the 
Broken Hill Proprietary Company and other South Aus- 
tralian interests involves an expenditure of between {2} 
and £3 millions on a plant capable of employing 2,000 
men. If a modern works of these dimensions were erected 
Australia would be able not only to supply the whole of 
her tinplate requirements but also to command a surplus 
for export to New Zealand, and possibly also to some of 
the Far Eastern markets. It must be recognised that Aus- 
tralia has set her heart on the exploitation of her great iron 
ore resources, and that in the production of finished steel 
products as well as in the manufacture of pig iron and 
steel she has made great progress since the Great War. 
Australia’s present steel output capacity exceeds one million 
tons per annum, and she is already producing all her 
requirements of certain classes of finished steel. In 1913 
Australia imported over 550,000 tons of bars, girders, 
beams, sheets, rails, wire and nails; by 1929 her imports 
of these products had been reduced to about 260,000 tons, 
and in 1937 they were less than 50,000 tons. The growth 
of Australia’s iron and steel industry has been assisted by 
the imposition of high import duties, and it is frankly 
recognised that it is only with the aid of a high tariff that 
a tinplate industry could be established. By the Ottawa 





SHORTER COMMENTS 


(Continued from page 453) een us 6 
to £132,380. B. LAPORTE, LTD., record cent. for year 
a fall in sales, business recovered in 


reports of 

week is that of TILLING-STEVENS, 
whose net profits are £53,975, against 
£35,336, and who resume dividends with a 
7} per cent. distribution. The large volume 
of orders on hand ensures working to capa- 
ity for a considerable time. JOHN 
MMERS & SONS net profits are 
£221,207, and after adding back certain 
expense 


513). Preference dividends, £300,000 

. Ordinary dividend 15 per cent. 

: or, making 21 per 

30 = absorbing 

ores fund, £165,€95 Carry 

raised from £637,271 to £702,154. 

Of year’s total profit, dividends, etc., from 
investments account for 62 per cent. 


capital bonus is also distributed. Preference gy, . ended March 31, 


year the capital was reorganised; 7} per 
cent. is ey on new capital. Debit 
balance £121,748 as at December 31, 
2,884,668, against ee Serer See 
2,747,302. To scheme; t of £16,910 now goes 
164,354). forward. 


B. —Profit 1938, £92,286 
(£94,229). Final dividend of 174 per cent. 
ordinary shares, making 22} per 


N.D. reserve, 3 pension, etc., fund, 
5,000 (all =< To general reserve, 
15,863 (£15,000); forward, £27,807 


Continental Gas.—Net profits 


items so as to reach comparable : : Sees year 1939, were 
figures, the report points out that a profit of shares Addition “oe ae 1 AE ge tome ep against £427,686 ; gross revenue, 
£599,426 fa ly with the 711 447 against £185 303, ve pores, 609,821, compared with £634,595. After 
estimate of “not less than £500,000” put #A47 against £185,523. dividend of 10 per cent., £526,155 is 

in the Jan circular. IMPERIAL Fine Cotton and Doublers carried forward, against £516,369. Balance 
CONTINENTAL GAS net ts have Association.—Profit for year to March 31, sheet shows investments and advances 
fallen from £427,686 to er but the 1939, Ot 16,000 toto Te ee Tenses £10,288,298. Current assets, 

; oso. , 3 . To deprecia- 689 against £94,177. 
dividend is repeated. JAMES Y & tion, £100,000 (£100,000). Debit balance si 


ceived an increase, so that total 
— are £298,954 against £251,680. 
es 


reduced from £212,537 to £180,158. Total 
assets, £13,198,195 (£13,320,530). 
of 


Beenie get Foy poem cee st 
et profit 245,607 in to Marc 

1939, SA ith 261,906. Ordinary 
dividend 7} per cent. less tax for year against 
cent., free of tax. To general 


of the Finlay group of tea companies Thursday, Mr Walter Holman stressed 3 . 
ee mixed 3 Crops were >» point accountants have the right to say nee satin ee are 
average price obtained id. that, whether the cost of defence is met from made a larger | for income tax and 
2 ‘actually show a sumer that sander iat cnatanen prteat es - N.D.C., and depreciation has been increased 
and the dividend is increased from 16 to exercised in all ts. Mr Holman  *ecount of recent plant extensions. 
17} per cent. setback has foresaw the that, to avoid com- James Finlay and <—Ac- 
rience’ AMATED TEA pation betwen Government and private counts for 1938 show net £228,323 
and ANGLO-AMERICAN some on the 971), after and taxa- 
¢ : the former om is freedom of business might be involved. and writing off ene Grom 
in CONSOLIDATED TEA AND LANDS proces ummers and Sons.—After de. and machinery : 


£275,255 to £286,078. Ordinary dividend 


is rather more severe owing to a £38,590, net profits for 1938 before taxation Maintained at 1 cent. 
drop in tea prices. isnt to oe ee Ieee septhe British Bees Wool Dyers’ 
MISCELLANEOUS ‘Year applicable "0° group — see Jane te sepat 
Burmah Oil Co » Ltd.—Profit fi No dividend is 1939, 46,683 (£55,399) for repairs, 
Company c 93,882. {31 on ordinary etc., £100 106i. To der 5 223 
3 , reduced 





cent. Garey forward reduced 
to £54,177. 


(ison, 


from £56, 








ler reconstruction 


Collieries.— 


reserve, 


from 








Agreement the Australian Government undertook that 
tariff protection should be given only to those industries 
which were reasonably assured of sound opportunities for 
success, and that such tariffs as might be established should 
be “ based on the principle that protective duties shall not 
exceed such a level as will give United Kingdom producers 
full opportunity of reasonable competition on the basis of 
the relative cost of economical and efficient production, 
provided that in the application of such principle special 
consideration may be given to the case of industries not 
fully established.” It is within the discretionary power con- 
ceded in the last sentence that the Australian manufac- 
turers have been able to develop their iron and steel 
industry in spite of the preference to British goods, and in 
the memorandum submitted last year to the Government 
by the Association of Chambers of Commerce the view was 
expressed unequivocally that “ recognition of the principle 
that British manufacturers be given preference in the Aus- 
tralian market over foreign competitors does not mean that 
Australian secondary industries shall not be adequately 
protected against competition from the United Kingdom.” 


* * * 


Engineers’ Wages.~-The engineers’ trade unions, 
who from the commencement of re-armament have shown 
themselves fully alive to the key position which it confers 
upon them, have now succeeded in obtaining an increase 
of two shillings a week in the national bonus to all adult 
male workers, with proportionate changes for apprentices, 
boys and youths. The increase, which takes effect on June 
Sth, is a flat-rate addition to earnings, and will not count 
as an augmentation of the standard wage basis for the cal- 
culation of overtime and other special rates. It thus appears 
that the engineers are presented with a new bargaining 
point, namely the expansion of the base rate. Some such 
claim as this may be used as soon as the rapidly developing 
industrial situation permits of the commencement of 
further negotiations, and its chances of success and general 
approval are certainly greater than those of the demand for 
a shorter working week which were made last September, 
when the last phase of negotiation commenced. Over 
1,000,000 workers benefit by the present increase, but the 
absolute numbers involved must be viewed side by side 
with the increasing amount of work on hand and the possi- 
bility that one of the earliest and most critical bottlenecks 
in re-armament may develop in engineering. Nobody ques- 
tions the strength of the Engineering Joint Trade Move- 
ment’s present bargaining position. The consent of the em- 
ployers to the 2s. increase, after their resistance last 
December on the ground that the time was not propitious, 
is concrete evidence of that strength. It is also reflected in 
the table of wage rates prepared by Mr E. C. Ramsbottom 
and printed below: — 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES 
(Average of 1924= 100) 
End Dec. | 1924 | 1928 | 1930 | 1932 | 1934 | 1935 1936 | 1937 | 1938 


Engineering | 100 | 104 | 104 | 101 | 101 113 | 113 


‘ Repairing] 106 
* Including railway engineering shops. 


But in present circumstances the engineers cannot have it 
both ways. If they are to continue to obtain wage conces- 
sions at more and more frequent intervals on the strength 
of the growing armaments demand, then they must also 
recognise the fact that that demand does not permit a 

of the working week. If they continue to press 
for that reduction then they must face a counter proposal 
for an arrangement for which they have so far shown little 
stomach, namely the dilution of labour. 


104 | 107 




















108 | 110 | 108 | 108 108 | 112 121 | 125 
' 


+ Time workers. 


* * * 


— with Pay.—An addition of sees, % the 
number amy receiving paid holidays in the year 
1940 will follow: from the agreement, announced on 
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Tuesday, between the United Textile Factory Workers’ 
Association, the Master Cotton Spinners’ Federation, the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association and the Lancashire 
Cotton Corporation. The procedure in this case will be to 
accumulate in operatives’ holiday accounts sums amounting 
to one-fiftieth of annual earnings. The scheme will te put 
into operation after this year’s annual holidays, when the 
equivalent of 2 per cent. of the wage bill will be banked 
weekly to be handed to operatives for one week’s holiday in 
1940. The annual shut-down for holidays in the cotton in- 
dustry is so ancient an institution that the present agree- 
ment is specially welcome, particularly in view of the cur- 
tailment of the exodus to the seaside which short-time 
working has brought about since the war. “ Wakes” may 
now recover much of their former spectacular gaiety on the 
strength of the £500,000 which is estimated to be the 
annual cost to the industry. 


* * * 


Rise in Industrial Production.—The Board of 
Trade’s quarterly index of industrial production provides 
further evidence of the revival in business activity since 
the beginning of the year. During the period of recovery 
from 1934 to 1937 the index showed only a slight seasonal 
rise between October-December and the first quarter 
of the following year. Between the last quarter of 1937 and 
the first quarter of 1938 the official index actually de- 
clined by 3.2 per cent., while the figure for the first 
quarter of this year showed a rise of 4.1 per cent. over that 
for October-December, 1938. Moreover, the index for the 
first quarter of this year was almost as high as the figure 
for the corresponding period in 1938. A comparison of the 


BOARD OF TRADE INDEX OF PRODUCTION. (1930=100) 

















1938 | 1939 
Year er -——_——_________ 
_— 1937 | 1938 | Mar. | Dec. | Mar 
Geerter Gate eate 
rr 
1. Mines and quarries ............0+ | 99-8 | 93-9 | 104-0| 96-4 | 100-6 
2. Irom and Steel..........ccccsseeseeees | 166°6 | 131-5 | 168-4 | 119-8 | 149-1 
3. Non-ferrous metals ............... a. =. i. =. hy 
4. ‘ : shipbuilding l . . . . j . 
5. Bufiding moseriaie and buildecg | 153-2 | 145-4 | 146-1 | 134-8 | 127-6 
6. Textiles ........cccccccsscceseeeeeeees 129-6 AiL-1 mss, 114-0 | 120-7 
7. Chemicals, oils, etc............s0++« 124: 3 | : . . 
css shoes 111-9 | 104-8 | 111-6 | 107-4 | 119-2 
9. Food, drink and tobacco.......... 119-9 | 121-4 | 116-0 | 123-4 | 118-5 
10. Gas and tara eA | 161-2 | 168-0 | 186-0 | 197-3 | 206-8 











too manufacturing industries 
Total of all groups (1-10)*......0.+00 | 132-8 | 124:1 | 132-1 126-0 | 131-2 
} } { 





* Includes also various industries not specified above. 

t Revised figures. 
group indices for January-March, 1938 and 1939, how- 
ever, reveals a change in the relative importance of the 
principal industries. Thus, activity in the mining and 
quarrying, iron and steel, non-ferrous metals and building 
materials and building industries was still appreciably 
lower in the first quarter of this year than in the. corre- 
sponding period of £938!°On' the’ other Haid; this’ year’s 
figures for engineering and shipbuilding, textiles, leather 
and footwear, food, drink and tobacco, and gas and elec- 
tricity are all appreciably higher than those relating to the 
first quarter of 1938. ' 


* * * 


Overseas Trade in April.—The value of British 
imports in April was £3.6 millions, or 4.9 per cent., lower 
than in April, 1938, due chiefly to the smaller number of 
working days. The same cause was mainly responsible for 
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the decline in the value of British exports by 5.6 per cent., 
from £37.3 millions to £35.1 millions: — 
U.K. Imports AND Exports 











(£000) th 

1937 | 1938 | 1939 | Change between 

7) | saaatt cent 
PTmports  .....00000-eepeee 83,004 | 73,707 | | - 
Baus a. aa s oat 37,266 | 35,149 lj 27i— 





Seoous 
WeOUND 


indegecbusttoonnsbabese | 7,274 5,011 4,580 |—- 431\— 
7 PR vcnnnmecegecsoreis | $0302 | $b2t7 | Stee |— Lore — 
2xcess of Imports over Exports | 31, — - 
Transhipments under bond... 3,223 | 2,656 2,740 |+ 84 + 
Four Months ended April 
Total [ 





SRRIEEE oesacesteinienvess 312,545 (318,552 288,262 —30,200-—- 9-4 
British Exports |.......cs-0-00e-- 164,146 158,136 154,251 |— 3,885,- 2-4 
OMIOURS hc ics cedevocvanbacvens 26,030 20,801 1 — 1,956 — 9-4 
Total Exports... severe 190,176 178,936 173,096 |~ 5,840 ~ 22 
cess of Imports over Exports | 122,369 _ - . 
Transhipments under bond... | 12,511 10,889 | 10,776 |— 113. 1-0 








On a working-day basis, imports showed a small in 
between March and April, in spite of the very large 
imports of wheat and petroleum which occurred in the 
earlier month, while total exports were slightly larger, due 
to an increase in the value of re-exports. The Economist's 
index of the volume of exports of domestic manufactures, 
adjusted for seasonal variations, fell from 101 (1935 = 100) 
in March to 1004 in April, while the index of the volume 
of the intake of raw materials rose sharply from 98 to 
117}, compared with 114 in April, 1938. 


* * * 


Cotton Price Agreements Revised.—The large 
stocks of raw cotton held by the American Government has 
brought a scarcity of supplies of certain grades for near 
delivery. In consequence, Liverpool quotations for near 
futures have been at a considerable premium over those 
for more distant months. This unusual development has 
seriously affected trade in American-type yarns, whose sell- 
ing prices are fixed by the addition of specified margins to 
the Liverpool quotations for the nearest active month. In 
norma: circumstances, the basis would have been changed 
at the end of April from May to July futures, but in view 
of the abnormal parities the change was deferred until the 
beginning of this Soon the eee of the yarn 
price agreements decided to change is from May to 
October futures, which stand at a discount of 4d. per Ib. 
compared with the May quotations. The margin for coarse 
counts was increased by gd. per Ib., but as the prices of 
October raw cotton futures is lower than those for May, the 
selling price of yarn was lowered by +,d. per Ib.; ins 
under the 56’s and 42’s weft agreements have been raised 
by gd. and 4d. per Ib. respectively. This action had rather 
a disturbing effect upon the Manchester market, but it is 
expected that, when traders have become accustomed to 
the new conditions, there will be greater confidence in the 
market and an increase in turnover. 


* * * 


Prices Marking Time.—There has been little altera- 
tion in the general level of wholesale prices in Britain and 
the United States during the past fortnight. Our indices of 
the prices of primary products for the United Kingdom 
and the United States, as well as the more comprehensive 
indices for the two countries, are virtually unchanged on 
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the fortnight. The official German index is also unchanged, 
but the figures for France and Italy registered a slight 
rise : — 

SEPTEMBER 18, 1931 = 100 








30 113-0 |116-3¢! 95-4 
135-8 |143-8 | 97-0 

Aug. 3 . 2 | 117-4 | 144-6 |142-4 | 97-5 
Aug. 31 | 116-5 168-6 | 116-8 | 144-9 143-6 | 97-3 
Sept. 28 | 116-2 173-0 | 116°6 | 146-0 \144-2 | 97-0 
Oct. 26 | 116-1 171-6 | 116-6 | 147-8 |145-1 | 97-3 
Nov. 23 | 114-3 175-7 | 116-7 | 148-7 |143-8 | 97-7 
Dec, 21 113-7 175-7 | 115-6 | 148-7 jia4-0 | 97-8 
Jan. 4/ 114-7 177-1 | 116-0 | 151-2 144-3 | 98-0 
1 | 113-8 175-1 | 115-7 | 152-7 144-9 | 97-9 

Feb. 15 | 113-6 174-6 | 115-3 | 153-5 [145-1 | 97-9 
Mar. 1| 114-0 174-9 | 116-4 | 152-8 145-1 | 98-0 
Mar. 15 | 114-4 174-9 | 116-3 | 153-1 |145-1 | 98-0 
Mar. 29 | 114-4 174-9 | 115-4 | 153-5 144.9 | 97-8 
Ape. 19 | 114-5 174-9 | 116-4 | 152-3 |145-4 | 97-8 
y 3) 116-2 | 174-8 | 115-9 | 155-5 (146.4 | 97-9 
May 17| 116-0 | 174-9 | 115-9*) 156-5*) | 97-4* 





} 


: These pat refer to May 13th. t Monthly cctioeee, 
Details of the component series of The Economist com- 
plete index are given below: — 


Sere 18, Mayll, May3, May 17, 
931 1938 1939 1939 


(1927 = 100) 

Cereals and meat... 64°5 87-5 71:1 70-6 
Other foods ......... 62-2 59-8 62-9 62:4 
RORUEDE . cinresocnaes ‘7 53-2 54-0 54:3 
Minerals .........0+. 67°4 91-8 91-4 91-2 
Miscellaneous ...... 65-8 76-1 74:2 74:6 

Complete index 60-4 73-2 70-2 70:1 
1913 = 100......... 83-1 100-8 96-6 96°5 
1924 = 100......... 52-2 63°3 60:7 60:6 


The group indices for textiles and miscellaneous commodi- 
ties recorded a slight rise between May 3rd and May 17th, 
but those relating to cereals and meat, other foods, and 
minerals are slightly lower. There have been no outstand- 
ing movements in any of the commodities included in the 
index, and in general most consumers have continued their 
policy of covering only immediate requirements. 


* * * 


Distribution of Overseas Trade.—Our quarterly 
statistical analysis of changes in the distribution of imports 
and exports will be found opposite. The proportion of 
Britain’s total imports drawn from the Empire increased 
from 38.5 per cent. in the first quarter of 1938 to 40.2 per 
cent. in the corresponding period of 1939, due mainly to 
an expansion of 28 per cent. in the value of imports from 
Eire; the benefits obtained by the settlement of the Anglo- 
Irish dispute are also shown by an expansion of 6.5 per 
cent. in the value of British exports to Eire. Owing, how- 
ever, to a very sharp fall in the value of exports to Aus- 
tralia, the proportion of our total exports taken by the 
Empire declined from 50.4 per cent. in January-March, 
1938, to 47.0 per cent. in the first quarter of 1939. The 
proportion of our total imports from, and exports to, other 
European countries increased slightly in the first quarter of 
1939, compared with 1938. The recent purchase of Rou- 
manian wheat is reflected in an increase of 279 per cent. in 
British imports from that country, while Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Poland and Greece all largely increased 
their purchases of British . The share of our total 
trade with foreign countries outside Europe, however, 
showed a decline. from Turkey fell by more than 
half, while the cessation of Mexican oil exports has brought 
a reduction of British trade with rs ‘ 
insignificant proportions. Imports from the United State 
declined sharply, from £37,453,000 in the first quarter of 
1938 to £29,016,000 in the ing period this 
year, but our exports to that country rose by nearly 40 per 
cent., from {4,963,000 to £6,885,000. 
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[NDUSTRIAL activity is expanding on a 
broad front. The demand for coal from 
both domestic and overseas consumers 
is increasing; the revival of foreign de- 
mand is due partly to the fall in Ger- 
many’s ability to export. The consump- 
tion of steel also remains on the up- 
grade; the industry’s decision to leave 
the general level of prices unchanged 
until the end of October is discussed 
on page 454, Activity in the tinplate 
industry has risen sharply, and pro- 
ducers are arranging to supplement 
local steel supplies by bigger imports. 
The decision to establish a plant for the 
manufacture of Rolls-Royce aero-en- 
gines near Glasgow is discussed on page 
424. The Government has introduced 
supplementary estimates of more than 
£2 millions and £1} millions respec- 
tively to acquire reserves of merchant 
ships and agricultural machinery. Pro- 
duction in the cotton trade is well main- 
tained, and the industry has decided to 
grant operatives holidays with pay. 
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INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 


Coal 


Sheffield.— Activity in industrial 
coal is broadening, and some collieries 
are short of screened steams. Outputs 
are well sold. Smalls are moving freely, 
though some collieries hold considerable 
stocks of coking smalls. Electricity 
undertakings are accepting good de- 
liveries, but gas coal demand is quiet. 
Lower prices have not expedited de- 
mand for household coal, which, how- 
ever, keeps at a fairly good level. Blast- 
furnace coke is moving more freely. 
Other brands for central heating and 
works are subject to competition. 

Export market conditions are more 
cheerful, and good inquiries are coming 
through for best hards, washed doubles 
and singles. Bunker coal is in rather 
better request. 


* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The greater 
activity in the shipment of coal from 
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this area is shown in the figures from 
the Tyne; last week 305,831 tons were 
shipped, an increase of 50,167 tons over 
the figure for the same week a year ago. 
The market remains very firm, but the 
volume of prompt business actually 
negotiated is small owing to the lack of 
supplies. There is a keen demand for all 
classes of Durham industrial fuel from 
both home and overseas consumers, and 
in the Northumberland steam section 
large coal has a ready sale. Patent oven 
coke is in good demand from abroad, 
whilst in the home section local indus- 
trial requirements continue to increase. 


* 


Glasgow.—The Scottish market 
remains active. Buying on account of 
the public utility undertakings, includ- 
ing the London market, has tapered off, 
but the effect of this, as well as the 
seasonal slackening of the household 
trade, has been largely offset by the 
active export business. In practically all 
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‘TRADE WITH EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


January to March 
(000’s omitted) 


BRITISH Exports 
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IMPORTS 
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| i in ati . From or to | me Sy tes 
a 7 , a 
From or to | % | | bes cthons Re 1929 1933 1938 1939 “figie’ 1929 1933 1938 1939 “fang 
(1929 1933 1938 1939 — 1929 | 1933 1938 1939 Some Fis: Liiitis | aoe a | 1938 
1938 | ne Seen nat a et te : 
bic mk ieee | al eet re ee 
aera Pi ey te | gl gg Fisland 222 | Tan) 1851 3864 8247 — 16-0 763 408 1144 1,000. 12-6 
BIC ccsccucitvayeos 0,04 4,006 4,161 5,327 + 28-0 8,013 4,062 5,057 5,386 + 6:5 a pany 909. 389 1,041 1,139 + 9-4 196 103 323 334+. 3:4 
West Africa ...... 4,350 2,477 2,914 3,016 + 3:5 3,220 1,856 2,052 2,170-+ 5-7 Sweden...” | 4,500 2,650 6,165 5,066 — 17-1 2,107 1,549 2,740 2,968 — 8-3 
South Africa ...... 7,770 4,990 4,296 3,957 — 7-8 8,093 5,293 10440 9,747 — 6:7 Norway ...... 3,474 1,785 3,419 2,366 — 30-8 1,804 1,269 1,945 2,465 + 36-1 
Burma and '10202'— 3-4 sess 12043 7,982 8,838 8,551 — 3-2 2,311 2,857 4,064 4,385 + 7:9 
Ceylon ......++. 19983 9,824 16089 15244 — 5-2 23429 9,219 10902 wae 6.8 Poland ......... | 1,039 1,350 2,443 1,988 — 18-6 948 635 1,216 1,270+ 4-4 
Straits Settlements 3, 860 2,109 1,058 — 49-8 3,167 1,095 2,164 too 29.7  Germany* 14853 6,845 9,143 7,341 — 12-2 9,867 3,738 5,663 5,381— 4-9 
New Zealand... 16938 993413038 11696 8-7 S101 2447 4911 4634 — 5-7 Hialland | -w. /925 226) G27 7468 + 10-0 3.208 208 Pras IS 28-9 
Canada ..---......, 10983 16496 19202 17124 —10-8 9.311 3,033 5,345 4,711\— 11-8 a 16360! 2:997 6105 4.853 — 20-5 4,954 2,443 2'252 2,107 — 6-3 
West Indies ..... « | 1,181 1,038 1,610 2,218 +37-8 1,026 1,169 1,383 1,371/— 0-8 ep. ae 48, il 37, 30— 18-9 182 119 119 100~— 16-0 
Other countries... 8,560 6,035 10705 9,883 — 7-7 7,754 6,334 8,174 8,033 — 1:7) pian 113550 4330 6,831 6,513 4 “G 7,576 4,947 4,206 3,293 — 21-7 
Ss Dep. .....-... 1,865} 712 1,908 1,401/— 26-5 1,651 1, + 0 
Total...........0.. 986156 61849 94263 87931 — 6-7 81662 39547 60828 55878 - 8:1 : "| 3371 1,172 1,798 2,295 + 27°7.1,707, 944 894 61+ 7-8 
Se SS ES ES ee eel | "937, °567 831 °737— 11-3 972 768 663 628-— 5:3 
As % of Total | 440 DOPs: sarsoeses | 140, 79 107, 114+ 6-6 1,068 553 614 511 ~ ies 
Trade .....s+s-00s $20 38-8) 38-5 40-2 45-1, 44:1 50-4 47 | Genin ke, ger 3,065 2,125 1,511 — 28-9 3,057 1,152 1,072 457 — 57-5 
a ind alla ooaaih Dep. c.ssceses 826. » [— 2: = #f- 
WE icotiaonins | 4,173 2,255, 1,669 2,231 4+ 33-7 4,217 2,372 1,572 1,507 4-2 
i apkanhoes 12)... | 21, 63+200-0 33) 30 4 4 Nil 
; 
oped ee ere eee er 
E Co — Rumania. | 338 1,071 605 2,292 +278-8 620 641 405 345-— 15-3 
‘TRADE WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES OU 
Other ee | 
January to March i iccccne | 707 1,063 2,623 2,648 + 1:0 1,287 605 576 1,486 + 158-0 
(000’s omitted) Total ......... 99717 5180S 78148 70330 — 10-0 $6102 32359 37499 3860! ; 3-0 
aS RE TT rae ens ue o/ ee | 66d 
IMPORTS British Exports A rade en 32:6, 32:6 31-8 32-2 31-0, 36-1 31-0 32-4 
From or to | | % Pe. * Including Austria. 
i ' _ Change 
1929 1933 | 1938 | 1939, owe ern! from Rs-expoats 
Aa | | np | pea penny 8 January to March 
l¢ | | | eT eke ree ho eh ee 
Turkey .....4.. .| 430 fos $66 Tro -$8-7, $n) ‘ns seed cas ant ee % 
Iraq | Manel etl Maso Mosel 29-2) 68s) 88a, Tha 839) 96-3 To 1929 | 1933 | 1938 1939 “hanee 
TOON cacccoccadal "| 2,166 2,094 2,143 2,166|+ 1-2) 593, 225 1,246 1,554) + 24:7 1938 
China .......06 | 3,379 1,174 1,631) 944'—42-9 4,115 1,632 1,134 1,114)— 1-7 siiilakasiaiea apt = — 
a 2,324 1,493 2,632 2,A19\ — 8:1) 3,131 Les pro = Ss — oe f eo] 
e  seneeecee eee — “J | oe ! } 
USA, cesses (57,239 : | 22-2 10821) 3,303) 4,963 6,885) + 38-7 | 439 257. | 3,212 | 1,462 | —54-5 
Dep, teeeeeeee ree ane oe — 24:5, 324) 217, "165, 191 +15-8 7,840 2,755 1,817 | 1,483 Be 18 5 
Gide cvseweeee | UML) 396 1,123 1,387 429-5, 582, 187 381, 175) 54-1 ws eg ae ee a 
Colombia”. | 550: 464. Se 15 53-6 910, 581, 549 507\— 7-7 2,676 | 1,393 | 1,214 | 1,217 | + 0-3 
Peru ....... woe | 1,249 827 523 7604-45-39, 490, 158 240 174|—27-5 il 6 | | * 6 | 450-0 
Chile ....., ssovee | 1,934 621 1,599 1,459, — 8-7 1,876 | 425 401\— 5:6 5,343 | 2,699 | 2,307 | 2,650 | + 14-8 
ee 1,299 1,672 1,694 + 1-2 4,038, 1,643 1,356 1,151) —15-1 46 Gi. 24 | -—I1-1 
U; 9-7) 427 — 29:5 4,886 | 1,179 | 1,633 | 1,951  +19-5 
Tuguay ........ . | 1,792 1,055 1,165. 919|—21-1) 835 , , 
Bolivia 1.2.0...) 1,249 211 724 981'+38-6, 121) 16 | quae aes Ritisestionnenganion eee baat basse | net 13°33 
T countries. aan ay tae 2463 — $2.5 au 1,465 2,305 1,212 —47°4 Other ean neue veos-oeene 2,309 1 988 | 1,389 | 1,323 + or 
a a a  Briti COUmtries ......cceeee | ’ | as i < 
T —- 24650 9-4 Other British a lta pe ster adl tata Sopot 
Aine —e te ete teerer = sen ame ani DON Soci ssensecrsiistinsion 30,981 (12,621 15,792 | 14,288 | ~ 9:5 
1% ob Total | | . | 7 7 etd tick Qala eal 
Trade occ, 35:4 ; 26-6 29:7 76 23°9 198 18:6 aot, ® Including Aust 
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districts the collieries are now fully 
booked up for shipment for some weeks 
ahead and even June business is proving 
difficult to arrange. This applies both to 
large coal and washed nuts. Industrial 
demand also continues strong. Prices 
remain firm. 
* 


Cardiff. — Inquiries on the Cardiff 
coal market have been a little less active 
this week, but the collieries are now 
well sold over the next few months, 
and prices of practically all grades are 
very firm. With the settlement of the 
dispute in the United States coalfield 
the American demand for prompt 
cargoes has faded away, but small 
orders have been placed by Dutch, 
Greek, and Malta buyers, and Germany 
is still inquiring for coking coals. 

Shipments at the South Wales docks 
last week totalled 426,900 tons, com- 
pared with 414,605 tons in the corre- 
sponding week last year, while this 
week the tonnage position is slightly 
better than it was last week. Coke is 
scarce and the recent improvement in 
the patent fuel industry is being well 
maintained. The Executive Board has 
deferred until June its application to 
the Central Council for additional in- 
land and export supply allocations for 
the current quarter. 


Iron and Steel 


Sheffield.—The iron and _ steel 
market continues active, and forward 
business is more readily placed than for 
some time. There is a very keen demand 
for basic steel billets, supplies of 
which are barely adequate. Acid billets 
are in good request, and transactions in 
wire rods and small steel bars are on a 
large scale. There is freer buying of 
forge and foundry pig iron, and the 
demand for hematite shows some im- 
provement, although there are still con- 
siderable stocks. 

Basic pig iron is a very strong mar- 
ket, but finished iron shows only slight 
development. The production of high 
quality steels in this district is reaching 
record figures, but the demand is un- 
satisfied. A great volume of Govern- 
ment work is coming to hand, as well as 
a steady flow of ordinary commercial 
orders, both on home and overseas 
account. 


* 


Middlesbrough .—Commercial busi- 
ness is increasing, and the announce- 
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factory from the point of view of con- 
sumers, who are no longer kept in 
doubt. No announcement has yet been 
made as to any change in the price of 
foundry pig iron. 

The production of basic iron con- 
tinues to be absorbed at the adjoining 
steelworks, and none of it comes on to 
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quite unable to satisfy the delivery re- 
quirements of consumers, Shipbuild- 
ing materials are absorbing heavy ton- 
nages and marine engineers are also 
heavy consumers. There is an excep- 
tional amount of work on the books 
of West of Scotland marine engineers, 
orders being on hand for shipbuilders 
on the Clyde and in other parts of the 
country. Sheet rolling mills, galvanis- 
ing plants and corrugating plants are 
all working continuously, but despite 
that orders are accumulating on books 
and delivery dates are lengthening. Re- 
rollers of angles, tees and channels in 
this district are supplying large ton- 
nages for the Home Office shelters and 


‘they, too, are fully employed. Condi- 


tions in the tube trade are satisfactory 
and employment is regular. The scrap 
position is still causing anxiety. 

* 


Cardiff.—In the week ended May 
6th the production of tinplates was 
64.55 per cent. of capacity under the 
pooling scheme, but more mills have 
been brought into operation during the 
past few days, and manufacturers are 
making arrangements for foreign 
supplies of steel bars. In the heavy 
branches of the industry all the avail- 
able blast-furnaces are working, but the 
production of steel continues to be 
handicapped by the scarcity of scrap. 
Imports are expected from the United 
States, but meanwhile prices for native 
supplies are very firm, and for cast 
iron machinery the current quotation 
has been increased to 76s. per ton. There 
has been a slight improvement in the 
galvanised sheet export trade, but the 
home market is absorbing the major 
part of the steel sheet production. 


* 


News from Abroad.—The im- 
provement on international steel mar- 
kets has made further progress. The 
tendency of consumers to increase their 
stocks, which had shrunk to very low 
dimensions, is one of the main features, 
but the demand for current require- 
ments has also made further headway. 
Inquiries which, until several weeks ago 
were Only too frequently used as a 
means to sound the market, are now 
as a rule leading to actual purchases. 

It is feared in some quarters that the 
Present situation may well lead to a 
scramble for supplies and seriously dis- 
turb the healthy development of mar- 
kets. Already delivery dates are 
lengthening and producers are increas- 
ing their output in order to cope with 
the slemand. It is noteworthy that 
blast-furnace operators are a little re- 
luctant to follow suit until they are 
quite sure that the present demand will 
be maintained for a reasonably long 
time. The additional British purchases 


on the Continent and the reduction of 
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for the Far Eastern markets can soon 
be abolished, although American com- 
petition is still disturbing and has re- 
cently caused another price reduction 
for the Dutch market of 5 fl. per ton 
for merchant bars and 7s. for hoops. 
In other cases, » Prices are 
definitely rising. The Swedish pro- 
ducers, for instance, have increased 
their prices as a result of the inter- 
national improvement, and it is ex- 
pected that sooner or later the Cartel 
will have to consider similar measures, 
the more since costs for raw materials 
are steadily increasing. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester).— Prices in 
the market have continued more in 
favour of sellers. Raw cotton prices have 
tended to advance. Although the 
amendment to the Agricultural Bill in 
the United States, providing for an ex- 
port subsidy, has been rejected, it is 
reported that other methods are being 
adopted to get this plan through. The 
continued uncertainty is very irritating 
to traders. Officials at Washington are 
undoubtedly in a dilemma, Cotton 
legislation during the last few years has 
resulted in a hold-up of supplies, which 
has brought the price of American 
cotton above the world price and stimu- 
lated foreign production. 

Only a limited business has been 
done in yarn. An event of importance 
has been the revision in the American 
price agreements, discussed on page 456. 

Turnover in piece goods has been 
fair. There have been indications of 
some leading India shippers having 
satisfied their more important needs, 
but quite a number of useful orders 
have been booked. The business done 
for India during the last few weeks has 
been substantial. Fancies have moved 
off fairly well for Rangoon, Java and 
Singapore. Steady buying has taken 
place in finishing qualities for South 
America and the Continent. Some 
home trade buyers have purchased stan- 
dard makes almost up to the end of the 
year. Activity on Government contracts 
tends to expand and producers of drills 
and balloon cloths are working at 
capacity. 

The granting by the employers of 
payment for holidays, discussed on 
page 455, will mean a further increase 
in production costs. 


* 


Jute (Dundee).— As a result of 
very favourable weather reports and an 
increase of approximately 6 per cent. 
in sowings this year compared with 
last, new jute prices have declined. The 
highest price recently touched for old 
crop Daisee-2/3 was £33 15s. per ton 
for shipment, and now it is £30 
Current prices are £30 per ton for old 
oo and £24 17s. 6d. for new. The 

ifference in price is due to the present 
scarcity of supplies from last years 
ee ee eee i — a 
new crop. scarcity 0 crop jute, 
however, is being mitigated to some ¢x- 
tent by the fact that spinners holding 
substantial stocks are releasing these to 
their neighbours who are not so favour- 


T Rake iniisls:iiitk oad thy = 
reluctant to reduce their prices, though 
business on the whole is slack. The 


. 
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are firm at 2s, 10d. (lowest) for common 
8-lb. cops and 2s. 11d. for 8-ib. spools. 
Twist is steady at Sd. for 3-ply 8-lb., 
and sacking yarns are selling at from 
3;4d. for 24-lb. weft and 4d. for 8-Ib. 
chains. Rove continues firm at £23 
(lowest) for 48-Ib. and £19 for 200-Ib., 
while carpet yarns are in some demand 
at from 43d. for 14-lb. warp. 
Manufacturers are so well employed 
that they should be able to maintain 
their prices for some time to come at 
3ynd. for 10-oz. 40-in. and 2.96d. for 
8-oz. Calcutta goods have weakened in 
sympathy with raw jute and hessians 
are about 2s, down from the peak level. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


THERE was no further rise in the gen- 
eral level of the prices of primary pro- 
ducts during the week ended last Wed- 
nesday. The prices of some materials, 
including non-ferrous metals, wheat 
and raw sugar have slipped back a little, 
but those of others, such as raw cotton 
and rubber, have shown a further im- 
provement. The event of the week was 
the decision of the International 
Rubber Regulation Committee on 
Tuesday to increase the rubber output 
quota from 50 per cent. of the standard 
tonnages in the second quarter to 55 
per cent. in the third quarter of this 
year, Despite the prospective increase 
in supplies, prices rose slightly after 
the announcement. Raw cotton prices 
rose as a result of the rejection of the 
amendment to the Agricultural Bill in 
the United States providing for an 
export subsidy. 

_ Moody’s index of the prices of sensi- 
tive commodities in the United States 
(December 31, 1931 = 100) stood at 
143.8 on Wednesday this week and last. 


Metals 


Copper.—The April _ statistics 
showed extra-U.S.A. consumption at 
111,194 short tons, against 107,580 
short tons in March, and at this level, 
the highest monthly consumption of 
this year, exceeded the mines output by 
about 13,500 short tons and the smelter 
output by over 3,000 short tons. Never- 
theless, stocks outside America rose by 
more than 4,000 short tons to 190,209 
short tons last month, as a result of 


Short tons at the end of March to 
332,513 short tons at the end of April. 
This unfavourable development in 


exports 
Price of standard cash copper down by 


£1 1s. 3d. per ton to close on Wednes- 
day at £41 per ton, the lowest level of 
this year. 


* 


Tin. — London quotations for tin 
declined by only 5s. to £225 5s. per ton 
this week, the smaller demand bei 


being 
offset by the absence of adequate free 
supplies. Shipments to the United 


of the L.MLE. to fall by over 
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400 tons to 11,941 long tons last w 
the first time since the end of er 
that stocks have sunk below the 12,000 
tons limit. Output in the tinplate in- 
dustry is still rising and consumption 
18S nOW running above production. 


* 


Lead and Spelter.—The price of 
lead lost Ss. to close on Wednesday at 
£14 7s. 6d. per ton, while spelter lost 
6s. 3d., thus closing at £13 8s. 9d. per 
ton. Buying was at a disappointingly 
low _level, owing to the uncertain 
political outlook and the high produc- 
tion of both metals. 


* 


Quicksilver. — Quicksilver prices 
were reduced from £17 18s. 6d. to 
£16 4s. per flask of 76 lb. this week. 
This setback was not surprising, as the 
earlier boom was based on unfounded 
fears of a shortage of Spanish supplies. 
It was reported this week (but not yet 
Officially confirmed) that the Italo- 
Spanish Cartel has been revived and is 
trying to get into closer touch with the 
consuming markets. 


Grains 


THE improvement noticed last week in 
the grain markets was not maintained 
and the pressure of Plate supplies for 
immediate shipment brought a slight 
fall in prices for near wheat. The 
Canadian Bureau of Statistics stated 
last week that farmers intend to plant 
25.3 million acres of spring wheat in 
the current season, compared with a 
sown area of 25.2 million acres in 1938. 
The wheat in the south-west American 
States is reported to be suffering from 
a deficiency of sub-soil moisture. Large 
shipments of Plate maize are due at 
British ports in the next few weeks and 
consequently the premium on spot and 
near maize has narrowed considerably ; 
there have also been offers of South 
African maize. After several weeks in 
which offers of feeding barley were 
scarce, supplies have now been shipped 
from French North Africa and prices 
of barley as well as of maize are tend- 
ing downwards. 


Other Foods *" 


Provisions.—Butter prices have 
again fallen in London, and New 
Zealand was quoted last week at 106s. 
per cwt. Stocks of butter in cold storage 
fell during the fortnight ending on 
May 6th to 381,200 cwt., which com- 

with 409,730 cwt. on the same 
date in 1938; cold-storage holdings of 
butter in Northern Ireland, however, 
amounted to 1,376 cwt., compared with 
98 cwt. a year ago. The average de- 
liveries of British margarine in the four 
weeks ending April 29th were 5 per 
cent. higher than in April, 1938. Bacon 
and egg prices were unchanged last 
week. 


* 


Colonial Produce.—Sugar prices 
have been steadily held during the past 
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week, pending the result of the Sugar 
Council’s negotiations for increased 
quotas; the quotations for prompt raws 
declined by about Id. per cwt. to 
8s. 33d. per cwt. At the Mincing Lane 
tea auctions, demand has been brisk and 
plain broken Pekoe Souchong was 
quoted on Wednesday at 11d. to 114d. 
per Ib. 


* 


Fruit and Vegetables. — New 
season’s oranges from South Africa 
have appeared at Covent Garden and 
are selling at 10s. to 12s. per box. The 
Norfolk crop of bush fruit and early 
strawberries has suffered from night 
frosts but in other fruit districts pros- 
pects are good. Supplies of imported 
tomatoes have been plentiful, but are 
expected to slacken with the forthcom- 
ing increase in the import duty. 


* 


_Milk.—T he following table is com- 
piled from statistics issued by the Milk 
Marketing Board: — 





Apr., Feb.,| Mar.,’ Apr., 
| 1938 1939 1939 1939 














; | | 
Prices (per gall.) | d ee ae d. 
Liquid .... pdiesekGesben (16-0 17-5 (17:0 16-0 
Av. manutfacturing.. 6-563 7°245 6°877 6:°572 
Av. pool...........000s 12:41 15°01 (14:04 12:82 
= sales (mill. | | 
Ss. | 
Be ndidersssseasnee ' 50-9 | 49-4 | 54.3 51 
facturing ...... | 30-9 | 14-4 | 20-2 28°5 
Total contract ...... /81°8 |63-8 |74°5 80:3 
Used by farmhouse | 
cheesemakers ...... 1 0:5 0-7 (1-1 
Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds.—After the re- 
vival in interest recorded last week, 
these markets have again relapsed into a 
dull condition, although prices are 
generally above those recorded a week 
ago. The Argentine surplus of linseed 
was Officially estimated last week at 
782,000 tons, compared with 801,000 
tons on April 29th, and 702,000 tons in 
May of last year; English crushers are 
taking little interest in Plate supplies 
and quotations for forward shipments 
are easier. Little business has been 
transacted in Egyptian cottonseed and 


“prides Of linseed’ oil” have'“tost“all’ the 


advance of last week. Refined cotton- 
seed oil ex Hull mill is now quoted at 
£20 10s. per ton, but even at this level, 
export demand is disappointing. 


* 


Rubber.— The market was inactive 
until the Rubber Committee’s decision 
was made public; the 5 per cent. in- 
crease in export quotas was less than 
had been expected in some quarters and 
prices on Tuesday afternoon were 
marked up by 4d. per lb., followed on 
Wednesday by brisk trading both in 
London and New York. American 
stocks fell by 15,000 tons in April, con- 
sumption amounting to 44,166 tons, 
which was well up to expectations. The 
probable effects of the decision of the 
Rubber Regulation Committee on com- 
pany profits are discussed in an invest- 
ment note on page 450. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED LIFE PREMIUM INCOME 
TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £68,000,000 
SIR BERTRAM HORNSBY’S REVIEW 


The seventy-seventh annual general meeting of the Commercial 
Union Assurance Company, Limited, was held on the 16th instant 
at 24 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

Sir Bertram Hornsby, C.B.E., chairman, said: The premium 
income at £5,379,391 showed a reduction of £71,257 as compared 
with the previous year. This reduction was in the main due to 
lower receipts in the United States. In the foreign field generally 
the volume of premiums increased slightly, while we have more 
than maintained our home premium income. 

The net result of the operations of the year, after providing the 
customary 40 per cent. reserve, was a profit of £454,118. An amount 
of £425,000 has been transferred to profit and loss account, and 
the fire fund now stands at £7,021,593, or 130.5 per cent. of the 
year’s income. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The net premiums were £683,961, a decrease on the previous 
year of £19,614. The claims paid and outstanding amounted to 
£466,251, and the sum of £75,000 has been transferred to profit 
and loss account, leaving the marine fund at £1,223,734, or 178.9 
per cent. of the premium income. 

During the September crisis and again during recent months, the 
market has been faced with abnormal commitments in respect of gold 
shipments in one bottom across the Atlantic. Under the system 
which prevails of open covers being given for large amounts to 
many clients, the market is exposed to the risk of a loss of much 
greater magnitude than it should properly undertake. It is dis- 
appointing that the efforts made to improve this position have not 
so far met with success, and it is to be hoped that the matter will 
not be allowed to drop. 

Although it does not come within the period under review, I 
would refer to the scheme which has been set up by the Govern- 
ment in co-operation with the companies and Lloyd’s underwriters 
for the insurance of war risk on shipments to and from the United 
Kingdom under which the Government assume liability for King’s 
enemy risk. The scheme will provide merchants and shippers with 
the protection they need to maintain the overseas business of the 
country. 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The premium income at £8,157,200 was £16,027 less than that 
of the previous year. Claims paid and outstanding amounted to 
£4,406,138 and, after making the usual reserve for unexpired risk, 
there was a profit of £414,211. 

From the revenue account of this department the sum of £400,000 
has been transferred to profit and loss account, leaving the accident 
fund at £5,928,897, or 72.7 per cent. of the premium income. 

The home motor business has been fully commented upon for 
some YeuTe "past and there is°little thar-I need add-now. There is 
still uncertainty as to the measure of compensation, particularly in 
respect of loss of expectation of life, and the reduction in the 
number of accidents during 1938 was unfortunately offset to some 
extent by an increase in the number of persons killed and injured. 

We may soon be faced with further legislation affecting motor 
business as a result of the recommendations of the Cassel Commit- 
tee. Whatever that may be, it will be the continued policy of this 
company to give service to the motoring public. 

We have transacted workmen’s compensation business from the 
commencement of the first Workmen’s Compensation and 
RP Mn i ga ga Sa 
interests of the great insurance enterprise of this country that the 
companies should continue to undertake it. A Royal Commission 
has been appointed to enquire generally into the subject of work- 
men’s compensation in this country, and it may be that further 
legislation will be the outcome. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT 


Though the gross amount of new life business for the year reached 
a higher figure than ever before, more was reassured, and the net 





total was £5,991,320, which is somewhat less than the record figure 
of the preceding year. The premium income increased by 
£67,817 to £1,989,310, of which £27,795 represented single 
premiums. Consideration for annuities amounted to £338,849, a 
decrease of £40,919. 

The claims by death amounted to £599,347, or 89 per cent. of the 
amount expected according to the A 1924-29 mortality table, which 
is the table used in our valuation. That the favourable experience 
of recent years should be thus continued is a satisfactory feature 
pointing to the maintenance of a high standard of selection. 

The interest income, after deduction of income-tax, increased by 
£11,602, to £981,252, but the net rate of interest earned fell from 
£3 16s. 3d. per cent. to £3 14s. 3d. per cent. owing to the increase 
in the rate of tax. During the year the amount of the life fund 
increased by £736,434, and stood at £27,269,268 at the 31st Decem- 
ber last. p 

It is satisfactory to be able to state that despite the fall in security 
values which has been going on for some time, there was still at the 
close of last year a substantial margin between the market value of 
the Stock Exchange securities and the lower figure at which they 
stood in our books. After careful consideration of the different 
factors to be taken into account, we have decided to continue, for 
the present, the same rate of interim bonus as was adopted a year 
ago. 

The new life business of our allied offices is included in the 
“Commercial Union” life fund, except that of the “ British 
General,” which has a separate fund. In 1938 the new life business 
in the “ British General ” amounted to £957,861 net, as compared 
with £897,434 in 1937, and is again a record for that office. Its 
triennial valuation at December 31st last disclosed a surplus (in- 
cluding £26,790 brought forward from the previous valuation) of 
£130,564, after strengthening the basis of valuation. From this 
surplus a compound reversionary bonus of 30s. per cent. for each 
year’s premium paid during the triennium has been allotted to the 
policyholders. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Interest, dividends and rents, after deduction of income-tax, 
amounted to £733,487, or £12,879 less than in 1937. The gross 
amount received before deduction of tax was, however, higher by 
£18,651 and the fall in the net figure was due to an increase of 
£31,530 in the amount of tax. , 

The transfers from the departmental accounts amounted to 
£900,000. Life and leasehold redemption profits contributed 
£103,451, which was some £10,000 more than in 1937; this arose 
from the increase in the divisible surplus declared at the quinquen- 
nial valuation of the life fund, the results of which were announced 
last year. 

__The transfer to general reserve fund was £225,000 against 
£275,000 in 1937, which in part reflected the smaller amount 
brought in from the underwriting accounts. Finally there remains 
a balance of £580,524 out of which the directors recommend that 4 


final dividend for the year 1938 of 4s. per £1 stock unit, less income- 


tax, be declared. This will absorb £520,675, leaving £59,849 to be 
carried forward. 

The total assets, excluding those of the life funds, amounted to 
£33,557,859, an increase of £1,018,895. Mortgages and loans 
showed an increase of £131,632, and investments an increase of 
£671,824, spread over the various headings, of which forcign 
Government securities showed an increase of £308,404. I would 
remind you that a very large part of the total under this heading 
consists of securities of the Government of the United States of 
America. Our holding of Ordinary stocks and shares showed 40 
increase of £941,512, owing to the invernment of a small a 

general funds in however, to shares 0 
a equities, restricted, | > 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 


MR WALTER HOLMAN’S ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of the Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors was held, on the 18th instant, at Incor- 
porated Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Embankment, London. 


Mr Walter Holman, F.S.A.A., the president, in the course of his 
speech, said: —Perhaps the most important part of the Society’s 
activities is that which concerns the educational standards required 
of its members and those who desire to become members, and this 
has figured prominently in the work of the past year. 

During the year‘our examination syllabuses have been overhauled 
and the revised syllabuses will come into operation in May of next 
year. The purpose of the revision has been to make the tests by 
which admission to the Society is obtained more comprehensive, in 
view of the widening demands imposed on professional accountants 
by modern conditions. 

Referring to professional organisation, hardly a week passes 
without complaints being received from members in various parts 
of the country of the activities of persons and corporate bodies and 
institutions who solicit professional business by unprofessional 
means. 1 can only say that effective action against this is possible 
only if undertaken by the profession as a whole, and the past year 
has produced evidence that united action is not an impossibility. 


NATIONAL FINANCE 


Political conditions are raising new and grave issues of finance 
in connection with the vast expenditure to which the nation is 
committed. 

The decision as to the manner in which that financial burden is 
to be borne is a political one and is no longer open for discussion, 
but accountants have the right to say that, avhether the cost is met 
out of the proceeds of borrowing or from taxation, it is essential 
that strict and continuous control should be exercised in all depart- 
ments and in all directions, I know that the time factor is often 
of greater importance than economy, but while this may occasionally 
explain it can never altogether excuse extravagance and waste, and 
there is reason to suspect that both have been allowed to occur to an 
excessive degree. 

This is not the only danger inherent in a large scale programme 
of non-reproductive expenditure. The risk of inflation is not to be 
lightly dismissed, since any considerable fall in the purchasing 
power of sterling would add seriously to the difficulty of borrowing 
on reasonable terms and tend to increase the real burden of debt 
on the return to normal conditions, to which we all look forward. 
Even if inflation can be avoided, continuance of borrowing is bound 
to create competition between the claims of Government and private 
borrowing, and I can foresee the possibility of some such encroach- 
ment on the freedom of business as has occurred in other countries. 

You will gather that I cannot share the easy optimism of those 
who predict immediate universal prosperity if only confidence were 
restored and normal international relations resumed. The finances 
of the world have been and are on a war basis, and I believe they 
do disservice who ignore or disguise the fact that even if political 
improvement were soon to bring relief the re-organisation of 
national and international trade in order to re-establish it on a 
Proper peace-time basis would be a long and painful process. 


FINANCE BILL, 1939 


So far as the Finance Bill relates to income tax and surtax, much 
of it is concerned with stopping up loopholes which experience has 
discovered in previous enactments relating to surtax on the profits 
of “one-man companies,” 

Two important extensions of previous provisions are introduced, 
the first that persons who receive or collect on behalf of others 
meome from investments, will be required to give particulars of 

“names and addresses of the recipients and of the amounts paid 
to them, and the second that employers will in future be required 
to give much more extensive details of the payments made by them 
on account of expenses and of commissions paid. 

While it is generally accepted that in present circumstances an 
‘xtremely heavy burden of direct taxation must be borne by the 

community and that elaborate precautions must be taken to 
‘nsure that a small minority shall not escape their share of the 
burden to the detriment of their fellows, none the less the growth 

t the inquisitorial powers of Government Departments must be 
vewed with apprehension lest it be allowed to grow beyond the 

te and limited purposes for which it is designed. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE LONDON AND MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


YEAR OF SOUND PROGRESS 
MR A. H. DAWES’S REVIEW 


The seventieth ordinary general meeting of the London and 
Manchester Assurance. Company, Limited, was held, on the 17th 
instant, at the chief office of the company, London, Mr A. H. 
Dawes (the chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: Turning to the 
accounts, I think you will agree they reveal that the year under 
review has been one of sound progress. The premium income 
amounted to £3,452,536, an increase of £103,120 over the previous 
year. The assets of the company totalled £20,381,733, which is an 
advance of over one and a quarter millions on the figure for the 
preceding year. This is the first time that the assets have exceeded 
the twenty million mark. The interest earned on the invested assets 
was £4 11s. 11d. per cent. gross. 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


The amount of new sums assured written in the ordinary branch 
was £3,530,189. The premium income increased by £58,066 to 
£1,460,318. Consideration for annuities amounted to £27,382, 
which compares with £24,070 for the previous year. The purchase 
of a life annuity can never have been more attractive, for in these 
days of high taxation, making both ends meet on a small investment 
income is a daily worry. By investing in a life annuity one may 
double, or even treble, one’s income with perfect security, and 
increase one’s expectation of life (so our actuary informs me) from 
sheer peace of mind. 

Claims by death at £171,718 increased moderately, but were well 
within expectation, whilst claims by survivance of the endowment 
period rose from £443,067 to £528,963, showing a record increase, 
and incidentally revealing the increasing extent to which endowment 
assurance is being used for investment. 

The ratio of expenses to premiums (adjusting as usual for single 
premiums) shows a reduction of 2.2 at 12.8 per cent. 

The annual valuation of liabilities in this branch made by our 
actuary, Mr C. H. Ashley, on the same bases as in the previous 
year, discloses the record surplus of £794,164, including the brought- 
forward. We are proposing to repeat last year’s bonus of £2 per 
cent.—a noteworthy achievement. This bonus will cost £350,296. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


In the industrial branch the new sums assured amounted to 
£6,784,741, showing an increase of £231,827 over the previous 
year. The premium income amounted to £1,890,962, being an 
increase of £40,697. Claims paid by death and maturity amounted 
to £811,568, an increase of £18,153. The expense ratio for the 
year, you will be pleased to know, fell by 1.42 to 36.84 per cent. 
The current sums assured under our industrial policies exceed 
£36,000,000. 

The actuarial valuation in this branch also discloses a record 
surplus, namely £419,662, out of which we have provided for the 
repetition of our past performance in allocating the same rates of 
bonuses although none of the policies issued in this branch has any 
contractual right to participate in any of the profits of the company. 
Considerably over one million pounds has now been allocated to 
industrial branch policyholders out of profits since this concession. 

The premium income of the fire and general branch at £97,661 
shows a satisfactory increase of ‘£7,041. The experience gained in 
this branch is proving of benefit to the company’s interests generally. 


ASSETS 


” Taking our Stock Exchange securities, we have no less than 83 per 
cent. invested in the United Kingdom and a further 12 per cent. in 
the rest of the Empire, thus leaving only 5 per cent. in foreign 
countries. Fifty-three per cent. of the amount of our Stock 
Exchange securities carries a definite date of redemption. The re- 
maining assets are all in the United Kingdom. 

The amount appearing under the heading of mortgages on pro- 
perty within the United Kingdom shows an increase of £161,888. 


DIVIDEND 


The directors are pleased to be able to recommend the szme 
dividend as last year, 10s. per share, free of income tax. 

1 think we can claim to have had a satisfactory year, despite the 
drawbacks due to the uncertain political conditions. I will content 
myself by expressing the hope that this period of anxiety may give 
place to one of real peace and prosperity and that 12 months hence 
we shall be able to place before you even better results. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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UNION INSURANCE SOCIETY OF 
CANTON, LIMITED 


PURCHASE OF BRITISH OAK INSURANCE COMPANY 
MR S. H. DODWELL’S ADDRESS 


The ordinary yearly meeting of the Union Insurance Society of 
Canton, Limited, was held, on the 21st ultimo, in Hongkong. 

The Hon. Mr S. H. Dodwell (chairman) presided, and, in the 
course of his speech, said: —I wish to refer to some important events 
that occurred in our affairs during the year. The first is the pur- 
chase by the society of the share capital of the British Oak Insurance 
Company, Limited. The primary object of this purchase was to 
extend the business of our group in the home and Dominion fields. 
This was particularly desirable as we have in the past been handi- 
capped to some extent by the misapprehension that the society, 
having the word “Canton” incorporated in its title, is adversely 
affected by the political happenings in the Far East. That appre- 
hension on this account is entirely unwarranted has been established 
by the statements made from time to time from this chair to the 
effect that the society’s business is world-wide and the major portion 
of its investments and income is unaffected by Far Eastern 
difficulties. 

While the above assurance was effective to a large degree, the 
acquisition of a home company will undoubtedly be very helpful 
in further emphasising the British character of the society. 

A further step in the society’s expansion was the decision to 
purchase the outstanding shares in the Beaver Fire Insurance 
Company. This company is incorporated in Canada, and there is 
every justification for the hope that in course of time it will develop 
into a very valuable adjunct to our business. 

I now turn to the underwriting. The normal difficulties of this 
business were accentuated during 1938 by the need for increased 
care in selection due to the hazards inseparable from an involved 
international political situation. 

SATISFACTORY FIRE ACCOUNT 

In the fire field it is anticipated that underwriting during 1938 
will have been satisfactory to the majority of companics. 

I am pleased to say our own income in all sections shows an 
increase over the preceding year, and the results to date have been 
encouraging ; profit being indicated from practically all fields. Our 
accident and general business has been well maintained, and the 


sections that have called for so much attention in recent years now 
show a distinct improvement. 


REVENUE AND PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS 

As regards the revenue accounts, you will see in the marine 
section that the balance of the 1937 account on December 31, 
1938—namely £39,930 10s. 8d.—has been transferred to the credit 
of the underwriting suspense account. This amount will not be 
sufficient to satisfy third and subsequent years’ claims, but the 
underwriting suspense account has a balance sufficient to mect 
additional claims which may arise. 

While it is difficult to forecast the result of the 1938 marine 
account, the position at December 31st was a balance in hand of 
£482,791 14s., representing 48.85 per cent. of the relative premium, 
and this can be regarded as satisfactory. In the fire revenue account 
you will note the transfer of £70,077 5s. 7d. to the profit and loss 
account;““and a similar transfer is made jin the sum of 
£11,273 16s. 4d. from the accident account. The last mentioned 
is particularly satisfactory in that for each of the past three years 
this account has suffered a loss. 

In the profit and loss account the fall in interest as compared 


with last year is due in part to the decision that the newly acquired 


British Oak Insurance Company, Limited, should declare no divi- 
dend this year. The “ British Oak” carned interest as in previous 
years, but it is considered advisable to conserve its funds for the 
time being. For a similar reason the Beaver Fire Insurance Com- 
pany will declare no dividend for this year. The society’s interest 
was also adversely affected by the depreciation in the sterling value 
of the currency of China. 

There is an increase in the reinsurance fund, but the exchange 
and investment fluctuation account is reduced due to the writing 
down of subsidiary companies, including the writing off of the sum 
paid for the goodwill of the “ British Oak.” Depreciation of invest- 
ments and the drop in the value of the Chinese dollar have also 
adversely affected the account. 

The report, revenue account, and balance sheet were unanimously 
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CABLE AND WIRELESS (HOLDING), 
LIMITED 
OPERATING COMPANY’S NEW SOCIAL TELEGRAM 
SERVICE 


The tenth ordinary general meeting of Cable and Wireless (Hold- 
ing), Limited, was held, on the 17th instant, in London. 

The Right Hon. Lord Pender (the Governor) said that with regard 
to the accounts of their own concern, the dividends receivable from 
the subsidiary companies for 1938 amounted to £1,217,000, which 
might be compared with £1,231,000 in 1937. .The dividends from 
the Eastern Telegraph Company had been reduced, partly because 
the dividend of the operating company had been reduced, and partly 
because the Eastern Company, being the largest shareholder in that 
company, had provided a greater proportion than any of the other 
cable companies of the 2,600,000 shares of Cable and Wireless, 
Limited, transferred to His Majesty’s Government. The dividends 
of the Eastern Extension Telegraph Company and the Western Tele- 
graph Company remained unchanged. The dividend of the Marconi 
Company had been increased from 9 per cent. to 12 per cent. on 
the ordinary shares and from 7 per cent. to 9 per cent. on the 
preference shares. In addition, £63,080 had been received on 
account of a special dividend from the Marconi Company. The 
dividend from Cables Investment Trust was unchanged at £50,000, 
and this accomplishment was particularly noteworthy in view of the 
difficult nature of the year for all investment trusts. Administrative 
and general expenses, etc., showed a reduction from £72,000 in 1937 
to £61,000 in 1938. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The profit for the year was £1,203,671, which was only £5,000 
lower than last year, to which was added the balance of £199,000 
brought forward from 1937. The dividend on the 54 per cent. 
cumulative preference stock had been paid, absorbing £922,000, and 
the directors now recommended a dividend of 4 per cent. on the 
ordinary stock, which required £275,000 and left £205,000 to be 
carried to 1939. This latter dividend was at the same rate as that 
paid in respect of 1937. 

As to the group’s large holding of investments, their own reserve 
fund investments had naturally not escaped the general decline, a 
book value of £12,446,599 being represented by a market value of 
£10,990,763 at December 31st last. The full depreciation was 
11.7 per cent., but a part of this occurred during 1937, and the 
figure attributable to 1938 was about 6 per cent. On the other 
hand, there had again been an increase in the income from invest- 
ments, which amounted to £554,000 compared with £547,000 in 
the previous year, and the yield on the book value was £4 9s. 1d. 
per cent., compared with £4 7s, 6d. in 1937. The income received 
from the Marconi Company in respect of 1938 was £123,000 more 
than that distributed the previous year. 

He would like particularly to stress the new social telegram ser- 
vice, for the directors believed that it marked a facility which would 
be popular to the public and profitable to Cable and Wircless, 
Limited. Since the first of this month, the day when the new service 
began, it had been possible to send a social telegram of 12 words 
to most parts of the British Empire for the sum of 5s., and they 


were anxious that this new service should have the widest possible 
publicity. 


THE OUTLOOK 


He would not be expected to say very much about the future, for 
in the troubled times through which we were passing it would be 


* rash indeed to speculate even from day to day. It was, unfortunately, 


a fact that we were now living in times without precedent, when the 
world was obsessed by a war consciousness which lurked uneasily in 
the baci i, dominating men’s minds and hampering all business 
initiative. The position was only too well summarised by the Forcign 
Secretary, Lord Halifax, who, speaking in the House of Lords during 
the momentous debate last month, described the world as being “ 
the state in which conduct of peaceful commerce and industry and 
the development of ordinary life becomes impossible.” This 
diagnosis was confirmed by our Prime Minister on the same day 
when he spoke of the intolerable state of things which kept the whole 
world “in a perpetual recurring series of alarms and crises, blight 
-ing commerce and industry, depressing social life and culture and 
poisoning every phase of human activity in every country.” As fat 
as he was personally able to judge to-day, however, he saw no reason 
why the 4 per cent. dividend on the ordinary stock should not be 
repeated in respect of the current year. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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BRITISH MATCH CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR 
HOME TRADE WELL MAINTAINED 


The twelfth ordinary general meeting of British Match Corpora- 
tion, Limited, was held, on the 17th instant, at River Plate House, 
Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. : ; 

Mr Clarence E. Bartholomew, O.B.E. (chairman and managing 
director), said: We have, in the first place, to deplore the loss of 
our colleague, the Rt. Hon. Major J. W. Hills, who resigned his 
office shortly before his death in November last. He was a loyal 
and valued colleague, who had rendered fine service to this corpora- 
tion and to the industry. 

I need not detain you with a long exposition of the accounts, 
The comparative figures are in your hands. The results are, on 
the whole, similar to those of last year, but the net yield is some- 
what reduced by the additional taxation which is forced upon 
us, and by the entire absence of dividends from our big investment 
in Brazil. Our business there has again been quite satisfactory, but 
financial restrictions have rendered it impossible to remit any of the 
profits, and no credit has been taken for these in this year’s 
accounts. 

The total return to your corporation from investments in sub- 
sidiary and associated concerns is just over 94 per cent. on the 
book values, as against just over 9} per cent. last year, which, in 
the conditions prevailing, we must consider satisfactory. ' 

During the year our interests in the Argentine have been slightly 
increased, and we look forward to continued satisfaction with our 
investment there. 


HOME TRADE 


The home trade represented by Bryant and May and Masters’ 
businesses has been well maintained. 

In the latter part of last year, arrangements were made by Bryant 
and May, Limited, with Maguire and Paterson, Limited, of Dublin, 
and Maguire and Paterson (Northern Ireland), Limited, by which 
close co-operation in the Irish business is assured. This will, I am 
convinced, be to the advantage of all concerned. 

Your holdings in Government securities have, of course, 
suffered a decline in their market value, but they are all fixed 
dated securities, and stand in the books substantially below redemp- 
tion value. ma 

You will have already noticed that the corporation is in a very 
sound liquid position, which will enable us to take advantage of 
any future opportunities which may present themselves. 


EXCHANGE DIFFICULTIES 


I must direct your attention once more to the difficulties caused 
by the uncertainty of exchange movements. Apart from Brazil, 
which is relatively the most serious in its effects on our profits, 
our returns, both directly and through our subsidiary and associated 
companies, are affected by the exchange position in Australia, New 
Zealand, the Argentine and Canada. 

I was taken to task last year by a stockholder when I warned 
you that we must account ourselves fortunate if we can keep up our 
Present revenues in view of the growing demands of taxation, not 
only here, but in other countries as well. His complaint was that 
my words might reduce the price of our stock on the Stock 
Exchange. I should like to say quite definitely, and with the full 
concurrence of my colleagues on the board, that we are concerned 
only with the lasting well-being of | this corporation, and that we 
cannot consider the possible personal profits of any individual stock- 
holder. 


HEAVY TAXATION BURDENS 


Once again I make deliberate mention of the effect of the heavy 
burdens of taxation. These were already serious enough before the 
necessity for more speedy re-armament caused increases, both at 
home and overseas, The need for these costly measures is not of 
our making, and—provided always that these many millions of 
Pounds are expended without waste and extravagance—it is our 
Plain duty to put forward every effort to increase our carnings, 
80 as to contribute as much as we are able towards the financial 
ne of the country and of the Empire which we hold so 


If we devote ourselves cheerfully and with confidence to these 
ie we shall assuredly help to hasten the return of Jess anxious 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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SMITH’S POTATO CRISPS (1929), 
LIMITED 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 
TOTAL DISTRIBUTION 324% 


The tenth ordinary general meeting of Smith’s Potato Crisps 
(1929), Limited, was held, on the 17th instant, in London. 

Sir Herbert E. Morgan, K.B.E. (the chairman), in the course of 
his speech, said: —I am glad to say that we have had another record 
year of progress and Prosperity. I told you last year that we were 
still breaking records, and I am sure you are pleased that the result 
of our trading has so conclusively proved this. 

As is shown in the profit and loss account, the trading profit for 
the year was up from £164,032 to £182,435. It has been necessary 
to make increased provision for taxation of £55,231, as against 
£44,507 last year, and, after this deduction, the net profit is 
£127,204, compared with £119,524 for the previous year. We 
propose to carry a further £30,000 to reserve, bringing this account 
to £190,438. We also propose the payment of a final dividend 
of 20 per cent. and a cash bonus of 5 per cent. (both subject to 
income tax), making for the year, with the interim dividend of 
7% per cent. already declared, a total cash distribution of 324 per 
cent. 

It is gratifying that we have been able to finance out of profits 
the substantial expenditure on our extensions without raising addi- 
tional capital and without materially affecting our liquid position. 
You will notice that the small decrease of £12,000 in cash is offset 
by an increase of over £13,000 in stock. I may also explain that 
the increase in the figure of £116,918 for sundry creditors, etc., is 
mainly attributable to the inclusion in it of reserves for taxation as 
well as contingencies and does not indicate any abnormal increase 
of trade creditors. 


EVER-GROWING TRADE 


May I emphasise the fact that the improvement in our position 
is the result of additional turnover. This I always feel to be the 
soundest and surest method of improving profits. Our trade is ever- 
growing and our organisation spreading. Each year sees an addition 
to our distributing facilities and each year an increase in the number 
of wholesalers and retailers handling our products. 

While we have opened a new factory at Lincoln and doubled the 
size of our factory at Stockport, this step has been more than justi- 
fied by the increasing popularity of and demand for our products. 

Naturally, during the year we have benefited from the prosperity 
which exists in many districts, and are fortunate insomuch that in 
the majority of cases, in the centres in which we are situated, there 
has been a spread of employment and an increase of wages. 


DISTRIBUTION ORGANISATION 


We can now say every one of our factories and depots is placed 
in a strategic position. As you know, our goods are to be found in 
every village, hamlet, on every pier and beach, at every wayside café, 
in fact, wherever food is sold in all parts of the country (both those 
densely and those sparsely populated), yet our factories themselves 
are in the large centres of population. Therefore the bulk of our 
trade lies at our doors, resulting in substantial saving in the cost 
of delivery. 

We serve practically every licensed house in the country and the 
association of your board and, staff, not only with, phem,,byt..with 
the whole of the distributing trades concerned with our business, 
is one of the happiest. ce 

You will be interested to hear of Smith’s Potato Estates, Limited, 
at Nocton. As you know, we grow a large portion of the potatoes 
consumed on these wonderful estates in Lincolnshire, and those we 
do not grow for our use are specially grown for us under contract, 
on farms chosen by us and from seed which we select. During the 
year our farms have been maintained in a high state of efficiency, 
and the result of our activities is satisfactory. Shareholders may 
be quite satisfied that our investment at Nocton is proving an asset 

ny. 
= cae emanate to us that our business in Australia has at last 
turned the corner and is making very satisfactory profits. While 
not a separate company, we have what is, in fact, a very large 
business in another product—“ se and Raisins.” Year after year 
i se in their sale. 
perio i a ert say that we look forward to the coming 
year with confidence, and, as usual, I am able to tell you that our 
business shows every sign of yet further improvement. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 


103rd ANNUAL REPORT 
A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The one hundred and third annual general meeting of The 
Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company, Limited, 
was held, on Wednesday, the 17th instant, in Liverpool. In the 
absence of Mr A. E. Pattinson, the chairman, Mr A. Kentish 
Barnes, a deputy-chairman, presided. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said that: — 

Despite world-wide unsettlement, 1938 had been @ distinctly 
successful year for the company. Underwriting profits, at £900,300, 
had only once been exceeded in its long history. Total pre- 
miums were over £10,000,000 ; fire and accident loss experience 
was favourable, and the ratio of commission and expenses was 
lower. 

The year had produced problems on an unprecedented scale with 
international and business affairs so disturbed. In such conditions, 
however, insurance appeared to greatest advantage, contributing, 
as it did, to the peace of mind of those it served by exerting a 
steadying, stabilising influence. 

The value of insurance to the individual could not be over- 
estimated. British, Dominion and American offices alone last year 
had paid in claims an aggregate exceeding £830 millions. When 
translated into cash payments to policy holders—at times when 
money was most needed to rebuild property and savings or to 
re-start life—something of the ccnstructive force of insurance 
could be visualised. 


1938 RESULTS 


Net new life sums assured, £2,851,415 (against £2,886,475 for 
1937). Whole-life bonus was maintained at 45s. per cent. per 
annum; Endowment Assurance bonus maintained at 40s. per cent. 
per annum; Interim bonuses at the same rates. Carry forward 
increased from £675,365 to £790,002. 

Net premiums: Fire, £3,835,137 (against £3,925,852 for 1937); 
Accident and Miscellaneous, £4,865,529 (against £4,898,523); 
Marine, £345,657 (against £330,080). 

Underwriting profits: Fire, £332,251; Accident, £536,911; Life, 
£28,000; Marine, £3,139. Total, £900,301. 

Interest to profit and loss account was £407,981. 

Profit and loss account, after providing for dividend, income tax, 
National Defence Contribution, etc., showed a balance carried 
forward of £906,205. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and a final dividend of 
13s. 6d. per share was declared, making 27s. per share, less tax, 
for 1938. 


RIO DE JANEIRO CITY 
IMPROVEMENTS COMPANY, LIMITED 


EXCHANGE DIFFICULTIES 


The Severityeseventh ordinfry"$Enéral mizeting df the company 
was held, on the 17th instant, in London, E.C. 

Mr Francis M. G. Glyn (the chairman) said that the balance of 
the profit and loss account was smaller by some £18,000 in com- 
parison with 1937. That was due mainly to the low rates of 
ruling during the year. Maintenance costs in Brazil had also risen, due 
firstly to the fact that the system had been brought up to the highest 
possible state of efficiency and, secondly, to increased taxation. On 
the other hand, interest received had increased, and they had been 
able to provide in full for all necessary reserves. Their cash balances 
in Brazil amounted to the milreis equivalent of £254,000, and it was 
not possible to say when they might expect to obtain exchange for 
that amount. In view, however, of the strong financial position of 
the company, the board felt justified in declaring a dividend of 4 per 
cent., free of income tax. 

In the agreement signed by the company and the Brazilian Govern- 
ment in March, 1937, the Government undertook to pay the company 
the difference between the provisional drainage rent of 218 milreis 
paid during the period November 30, 1933, to December 31, 
1936, and the net rent of 340 milreis agreed upon. The Government 
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had complied in every respect with the terms of the 1937 agreement. 
The main problem confronting the company to-day was, therefore, 
that of obtaining remittances. 

In a new decree, dated April 8th, the monopoly of the Bank of 
Brazil in exchange was ended, and commercial banks were now 
allowed to purchase exchange, 30 per cent. of such purchases having 
to be resold to the Bank of Brazil for Government requirements ; the 
balance might be disposed of to importers, provided such importers 
had obtained the necessary fiscal authority. Foreign companies, 
therefore, were in no better position than before to obtain remittance, 
other than for imports unless the Bank of Brazil supplied them from 
the 30 per cent. which was allotted to it. That should amount to 
some £ 18,000,000 sterling during the year, which presumably had to 
provide for all Government requirements, but there should be a 
substantial balance available for other purposes. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


BRITISH-BORNEO PETROLEUM 
SYNDICATE, LIMITED 


SOUND POSITION 


The twenty-fifth ordinary general meeting of the British-Bornco 
Petroleum Syndicate, Limited, was held, on the 18th instant, in 
London. 

Mr Walter Maclachlan (chairman and managing director) said 
that the revenue for the year amounted to £54,061, and the 
administration, management and other London expenditure to 
£3,753, leaving a net profit of £50,308. The directors recommended 
a final dividend of 5 per cent., and a bonus of 5 per cent., both less 
tax, making a total distribution of 15 per cent. for the year. 

The revenue which the company derived from its investments and 
royalty interests—their stable source of revenue—continued to be 
very satisfactory, and, although the profits derived from the 
realisation of shares had continued to be limited by the prevailing 
conditions, the net earnings of the company had been more than 
maintained. As a result, while they had maintained their general 
reserve of £70,000 and had applied £10,000 in reduction of the 
book value of investments in view of lower market prices, they had 
at the same time been able to make an increased distribution to 
non = at and to increase slightly the balance of undistributed 

ts. 

The oil interests and investments appeared in the balance sheet 
at a cost, less amounts written down, of £261,468. They continued 
to hold a substantial interest in Apex (Trinidad) Oilfields, Limited; 
the operations of that company for last year had resulted in a 
record production of 562,942 tons of oil. After writing off 
£158,603 for amortisation of wells the net profit was £315,554, and 
dividends amounting to 40 per cent. had been paid. The production 
of oil for the first seven months of the current year had been 
302,106 tons, making the total output to date approximately 
6,678,000 tons, and satisfactory developments continued on the 
Apex Oilfield. 

There was also a record production last year from the Seria 
Oilfield, in Brunei, and the company continued to derive substantial 
revenue from the royalty thereon. That royalty interest stood in 
the accounts at a nominal valuation. 

They also had a shareholding in the Ultramar Exploration Co., 
whose authorised capital was increased in the year (0 
£1,000,000, of which £882,212 had been issued. The Ultramar 
Company had acquired all the issued share capital of the Caracas 
Petroleum Corporation in exchange for shares, and now controlled 
oil rights and interests over very large areas in Venezuela. 
The directors considered the prospects of the company to be very 
promising. 

The company’s investments included securities and shares of 
British industrial companies, Home railway stocks, debentures and 
shares of mining finance companies and mining companies, and 
other interests of a similar nature. 

In spite of the difficult times through which they were passing, 
the position of the company continued to be sound and satisfactory. 
The oil interests were flourishing and progressive, and they were 
quite satisfied to retain their general investments with the knowledg¢ 
that improved conditions would be reflected in their market valucs. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


Orders for the publication in these columns of the 
reports of Company Meetings should be addressed to the 
Reporting Manager of THE NOMIST, 8 Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.A4. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


Finance 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS | AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


For the week ended May 13, 1939, total 
ordinary revenue was £8,367,000, against | 


ordinary expenditure of £ 13,405,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations, the 
deficit accrued since April 1, 1939, is 
£59,402,000, against £40,015,000 a year 
ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


——— 


7 


| / 
Apr. 1, Apr. 1, Week | Week 
| 1938 1939, | ended ended 
\to May to May May | May 
| 14, 13, | 14, 13, 
| 1938 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
| i { j 


Revenue 


Orvinary REVENUE 





‘ 
j ) 


j t 
10,364) 10,165 


























Income Tax ........++0+ 6 7 
DUPERE  cesscccscevecevece 4,270 4,420 560, 340 
Estate, etc., Duties 8,290; 8,220 1,460 680 
ae ts 1,590, 1,240 300 
Nat ence Cont. . 60 2,190 120 200 | 
Other Inland Rev. ... | 70 «180. | 10 | 
Total Inland Rev.... | 25,344 26,415 2,446 1,237 
a 25,558, 28,910 4,064, 4,743 
ATE concacccnbateons +» |11,000' 11,370 1,000, 1,008 
Total Customs and | | 
RNID nnedsevesane 36,558, 40,280, 5,064 5,751 





Motor duties ............ 
P.O. (Net Receipt) ... 
Crown Lands 


a seeeeces 





4,800 4,880 1,100 1,100 
a MAM en | ie 
aptinidiindle 275, 267... |... 
743, 689 . 4 ... 
-_ : —__ 
Total Ordinary Rev. | 72,009) 76,882 8,833, 8,367 

















Seur-BaL. REveNus | = 
P.O.and Broadcasting 7,100 6,820 











900 ©6950 
Total ....scsseeeenesee 7941091 83,702 9,733 9,317 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
thousands) 


: eas 
Expenditure Apr. 1, Apr. 1, Week Week 
1938, 1939,” ended | ended 
May | May.| May | May 











14, 13, 14, 1 
1938 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
ny ee Bee | | 
: t ... | 38,519 39,091/ 508 
Payts. to N. Ireland ... ho 555; ... a” 
Oiher Consol. Fund | | 
Services .........000000 293, 363, 6 6 
TN een. 39,325 40,009 514 655 


batt | 72,154 95,716 9,700; 12,750 


Total Ord. Expend. 111479 135725, 10,214 13,405 
Se_r-BaLaNciInGc 
ITURE 





EXpEnp! 
P.O. and Broadcasting 
Votes 


ee 7,100 6,820 900 950 
Total ... ina 142545 1 14 14,355 
ti ree Eases le 


After reducing Exchequer balances by 
£318,959 to £2,352,087, the other operations 
for the week (as shown below) raised the 
gross National Debt by £4,719,000 to 
about £8,346 millions. 





WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


( thousands) 
Net INCREASES | Net REPAYMENTS, 
Treasury Bills...... 7166 | Bk. of Eng. Adv...” 4.500 
Pub. Dept. Ady.... 2,480 | Nat. Sav. Certs. ... 100 


P.O. and T: ove 
N.At Shipping. 2 


9,646 | 4,927 








ee 


4,139 4,151 219-279 | 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1939, to May 13, 1939, are shown 
below :— 



































(£ thousands) 
Ordinary Exp.... 135,725 , Ordinary Rev....... 76,882 
Dec. in balances ... 147 
| Gross borr. 59,256 
Sinking Funds 560 
1 un 
Net borrowing ... 58,696 
135,725 135,725 
FLOATING DEBT 
‘£ millicns) 
Ways and 
Treasury M. _ 
Bills Advances | 
Dat eee oo 
Bank | ing | ,'@8 
Ten- | pa, | Public! af | Debr | A*et 
der ®P | Depts.| Eng- 
lll dh eerhecie Ls 
May 14 | 570-0) 278-1 | 99-2 ws | 887-3, 317-3 
Jan. 21 | 426-0 524-1 37°6 | 987-5! 561-7 
» 28 | 411-0/517-8, 39-3 | ... | 968-1) 557-1 
Feb. 4 | 396-0| 520-1| 36°7/ ... | 952-8 556°8 
w» 11 | 381-0} 502-4) 38-8 | ... | 922-2) 541-2 
» 18 | 366-0| 498-6) 38-9 903-5) 537°5 
» 25 | 351-0| 500-0) 40-2 891-2) 540-2 
Mar. 4 | 346-0/509-8| 40-2 | 6-0 | 902-0) 450-0 
» 1 | 351-0 509-2) 45-9 900-2) 549-1 
» 18 | 356-0/503-7/ 41-8 | ... | 903-5) 547-5 
» 25 | 366-0' 502-2) 43-4!) ... | 911-6 545-6 
» 31 892 -4* | 27-9 | ae 920-3) ...* 
Apr. 8 | 387-0/510-8| 34-4| ... | 932-2 545-2 
» 15 | 394-0/ 511-7) 35-4 . | 941-2 547-2 
» 22 | 402-0) 498-0 39-1 | ... | 939-1, 537-1 
» 29 | 409-0/ 498-7! 50-8 958-5 549-5 
May 6 | 419-0) 513-0 42-1 4°5 | 978-6, 555-1 
_» 13 | 429-0|510 2' 44-6 | | 983-8 554-8 
* ing to inequalities between Treasury bill 
poymente end maturities ot the end of the quarter, it 
o imgoesinle 20 separate tender end mp lseuss oF to 
assets. 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Amount Per 
Cent. 
Date of Average | Allotted 
T , ‘ at 
o All mum 
| Rate 
eee oe ee Teas > 
May 13 30-0 | 73-5 | 30-0 oe 29 
Jan. 20) 25-0 | 67-6 | 23-0 3- 22 
27 | 20-0 | 63-4 | 20-0 {10 5-041 
Feb. 3/ 20-0 | 67-6 | 20-0 a7 6b 
» W) 2-0 | 71:2 | 20-0 1-41, 25 
» 17| 20-0 | 70-1 | 20-0 0- 15 
» 24] 30-0 | 72-6 | 30-0 1:33) 30 
Mar. 3/ 40-0 | 83-8 | 40-0 0-48) 27 
» | 40-0 | 81-3 | 40-0 1-01, 34 
» 17 | 40-0 | 73-8 | 40-0. 1:32 42 
» 24) 45-0 | 57-9 | 45-0 7:44 «73 
» 31! 45-0 | 55-8 | 42-0 6-72 71 
Apr. 6/ 35-0 | 58-0 | 32-0 2:83 44 
» 14) 30-0 | 51-3 | 30-0 2:37 50 
» 21) 30-0 | 66:0 | 30-0 26 10-35 26 
” 30-0 | 63-5 | 30-0 [24 3-67, 31 
May 5 | 30:0 | 60-7 | 30-0 hs 11-77, 37 
es de 30:0 | 58-3 | 30-0 113 4-61 40 





: 
i 
E 
i 
g 
é | 


FuGE 

see 
li 
| 


ills and there are no Monday maturities. When 
normal length is 90 days, bills paid for on Monday are 
89-day bills. Bills paid for in February are 89-day 
Betas the ose Paid for each Tuesday, which are 
On May 12th applicatio 

cent. for bills to be paid for on Mondeo ‘Trade 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of toligwine wax 
were accepted as to about 40 cent. and appli- 
cations at higher prices in full. Applications at 
sire wae bt. for bills to be paid for on Saturday 
wooo sctapend on tagulions of ‘Treasury 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 





Sales in | Number ks Price 
sees peosknit F ere 
aaa 487,673 | 8,615,754 
. 29, 19 eaiiecdbos 
ee 
. +eeeeeeee 642,572 481 929 
Apr. 22, 1939..." | 595,282 ’ 
Apr. 29, 1939 | 600,148 sortie 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MAY 17, 1939 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ : 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt. 11,045,190 
In circultn. 493,619,892 | Other Govt. 
in Bnkg. De- Securities... 287,068,119 
partment... 32,540,113 | Other Secs... 1,027,728 
Silver Coin... 
Amt. of Fid 
ihinece ,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
. (at 
148s. 5d. per 
02. fine) ... 226,160,005 
526,160,005 526, 160,005 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Govt. Secs. .. 113,511,164 


niddliontings . Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.* 16,802,961 | Discs, etc.... 10,076,195 
Deps. : ——————— | Securities... 21,269,920 
Bankers ... 107,314,635 ae 
Other Accs. 36,150,968 31,346,115 
———————-—— | Notes ...... 32,540,113 
143,465,603 | Gold & Silver 
Sa 630,965 
178,028,357 178,028,357 
* Including Ex uer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of rae and Dividend Accounts. 
THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) Sa 
Compared with 





poonien eee 
_ 1939 q Last Last 
Week Year 

| 


j 


COMBINED LIABILITIES 


Note circulation ........« | 493,620 — 2,274 + 15,028 
Deposits : Public. 3\— 2.256 — 11,699 







seeeee 


16,80 
107,315, + 5,958 + 14,140 
36,1 
























Others ere ceeeee 51,— 128 + 182 
Total outside liabilities . | 653,885 + 1,301 + 17,651 
and rest .......... | 17,760 + 12 + 6 
Govt. debt and securities | 411,594 — 1,127 + 114002 
Discounts and 10,076 + 1,974+ 2,322 
Other ities ........ «« | 22,298 + 539+ 804 
Silver coin in issue dept. i oa ¥ ease 
a ee | | 
xi department. 3,1m|+ 2.902 - 15,378 
Proportion of reserve to ro F 
ye ™) . | 20-6%' + 0-5%'—10-2% 
(6) Gold stocks to de- 2 


its and notes d 

__ Preserve ratio”) | 34-5%!— 0-3% —26°9% 

t Revalued from Mar. 1, 1939, in accordance with 
the Currency and Bank Notes Act, 1939. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 




















(£ millions) f 
1938 1939 
May | May | May 
18 = 3” | 10 17 
Sree se me 
Issue a | 
Notes in circ. | 478-6 489-1) 495-5 495-9 493°6 
Notes in bank- 4 
ing dept. ... 47°8 37-1) 30-7, 30:3, 32:5 
ties .... | 199-2 298-5, 298-7) 298-6 298°1 
Other secs. 0-7 0-7 0-5) 0:5 1-0 
Silver coin . 0-0 Os 0-9) O09 09 
326:4 226- 2) 226:2 2 6:2 
at s. per f. 02, | 84°96 148-50\148 —" 148-42 
ts? 

SB a 28-5 27-0, 10-5 19-0 16°8 
Bankers’........ 93-2 91-4 108-2 101-4 1073 
Others ......... 36-0 37-6 37-0 36:3 36:2 
Total ....-s00005 157-7, 156-0, 155-7, 156-7 160°3 
sip es act | | 

« | 98:3 107-2 a li4-2 113-8 
Other .....05..- 20-7, 22-3 21- j 21-2 21:3 
Total ......0000- 126-8 135-7, 142-0) 143-4 144-9 
| ee 4 24 31-6 e 
“ Proportion ” F 34.3 B-1 19-7 20°6 
Reserve ratiof.. | 51:4 35:2 34:9 34'8_ 
e is £11,015,100; capital 
ero F Gal socks st both departments 


a <—- 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


Australia, 
i ‘I Settlements, Jave. J Jugoslavia, 
India, Kfrica and Sweden, of May 13th. 


U.S. en RESERVE BANKS 
illion $’s 
12 U.S.F.R. aie —_ May | May 
i hand 1938 1939 | ah 8, 
Gold certifs. on 
10,640) 12,877) 13,199) 13,223 
naan S67 13568! 13,597 





PESETVES...0-+e0e0e0 11,063) 1 
an reserves. ..... 414 381 
Total bills discounted... 8 3 1 4 
ills bt. in open mkt. . 1 1 1 1 
Total bills on hand..... 8 3 4 
Industrial advances ... 17 13 13 alt 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,564) 2,564 2,564) 2,364 


i e+ | 2,589) 2,581! 2,58 
er ake 14,362! 16,632 167812! 18976 
LIABILITIES 


FR.notesincircn. ... | 4,124) 4,418) 4,459) 4,463 
res. over reqts. | 2,560} 4,000 4,190 4,240 
i } 
reserve account | 7,622| 9,743) 9,967\ 10,005 

dee ca "283; 951, 959| 927 


Govt. depOSitS ..+.s00» 1 

Total deposits.........+++ 9,288! 11,202) 11,447) 11,475 
Cap. paid in and surplus 309; 311 311; 311 
Total liabilities ......... 14,363) 16,632) 16,812' 16,976 
Reserve to deps. and 


F.R. notes .....seeeeee 82-5%/84- 
U.S.F.R. BANKS AND 


ee 
Treasury COMBINED 
RESOURCES 


Monetary gold anes os 12,892) 15,605| 15,856; 15,892 
Treasury and Nat. Bk. 

CUITENCY ......+04. seeee | 2,697) 2,844) 2,854) 2,857 
LIABILITIES | 

any * in Copel... 6,402! 6,858 6,904 6,913 


_ posits ' Daath FR, Bks. 3,509| 3,674 3,637' 3,610 


NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.— Million a. "3 









1938 | 1939 | 1939 
9 - song 
0-6 


0-2) 0-2 
745-8 721-9) 721-9) 721: 
752°6| 726-2) 726°8) 726°3 


j 
account eet 1/5430: 6 
« |87°6%'90-7%|90-9% ‘91: 0% 


"FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s 
ey ae eo 


Assets iia | 1939 | 2 ae | 1930 


1 

Investments cobeesesones 1 Maan 13470 13078 eon 

Reserve with Federal | 

pbierbemeatax | 2551 25 S2R fre 
2,266) 2, 


| 
Deposits: demand..,... | 14,450 16,072) 1 742 1 660 
Time eeeees eoertesecoee > 22 5. $395 $998 
US. nis 629 624 616 
Inter-bank ............ | 6,048 6,615, 6,590 6,627 
CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
SERRE pepet peice 
Apr. 
15, as 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 
Home........0000 1,31 1,22 
40 67 
bond... iz 119 
398 397 





















Notes in circulation ... Ls L133 


Participation 
old and for, eens 268; 138 


THE ECONOMIST 


REICHSBANK 
Million Reichsmarks 


May | | Age. | | May] 2 


1 

ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 

Gola eascssessonsceerss 70°8| 70-8 70:8 70-8 

which depstd. abroad 29° 3 10: 33 10- a 3 10-6 
oreign 


5-5, 6-0 
teveee '5229.37420. 317473. *8'7306-9 
209-2) = 3 » 4 : 161°5 
54-4 35-0 
843-8 668. 1 658. 3 755-0 
senseeses 476°5 376-0 
ang 2 sosvencses ce 3 1334- *0'1844-4 1582-6 


| 
Notes in circulation .. 


May 








(5803-77785 -08252-0, 8006-4 
Lo! "6 955- elanee: | 
eoccbenesees 7 1218- a 1059-0 
Ome ‘lities ......... 234-1 552:4 566-2) 
Cover of rot notecirculatn. |1- ‘30% 0- 98%, 0. -93%'0:96% 


NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 
Million ae 
jk 4 


“ho. | On 

ASSETS 1938 | a | 1939 | 1a 
Gold holdings ......... | 1,994) 2,006) 006, 2,006 

Balances abroad and we . 
foreign currencies... | 858) 921 866 855 
Discounts and advances 983 892) 967 988 
Advances to Treasury | 3,495, 3,441, 3,771, 3,441 

LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation . 


| Age. 








2,441, 2,958 3,097 3,166 
Sight liabs. and devosits 3,894; 3,390) 6,400, 3,285 
Ratio, gold to sight liab. 

___ (31-95 31-6% 31-4% 31°5% 


BANK OF FINLAND 
Million F. marks 


— \“e - Apr. = | May 
Ra 
1938 i 1939 1939 | 1939 
Gold reserve ............ 620°5.1128:21128:21128-2 
Foreign correspondents |2384: 1/2136: ares" wy 2 6 
Foreign bills, etc. ...... | 35-5) 91-7) 90-8 90-5 
Inl. bills and home loans | 1542-8/1241- 1/1257: 6273. 4 
Pinniah & forcign bonds} 441-2) 631: 9 631- 7 631-1 


Notes in circulation .. 2211-82295 +7, 2306 -52216-3 
Sight deposits ; Govt. | 354°2) 151-3; 90:3) 38-6 

Other (1208: 0 751-1) aera 0 954° 0 
Cover to sight liabs, ... '75-3%'90-2% 89-7% 893% 


BANQUE MELLIE IRAN 


__ and notes _ 








Million rials 

Apr. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 

ee te 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Gold dissddasssecianse eee 2 310-7 6) 405-8 400-3 
Silver .......... etacinaubias 405 -8|$406-3 
Discounts ...........0.+ - | 379- 4 a. 2 272:8| 295-3 
Public departments — eve | 686°4) 751-1) 747- 6| 760°6 
Other debit balances .. 637:°6 790°8) 802: 3) 841-0 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation .. 834-3, 816-5) 824- 4 828-8 
Public departments .. s 532°6 451°9| 587-7) 507-0 


Other credit balances .. | 993-8'1100-9 1138: 7 1165-9 


~~ N.B.—Market “value 18: + 434°5 million rials. 


$+ 388-5 million rials 
BANK OF JAPAN.—Million y:o 


Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Apr. 

23, 25, | 15, | 22, 

ASSETS 1938 | 1939 1939 | 1939 
Coin & bullion: Gold | 801- 0) 501-3) 501-3) 501°3 
Other 36-3) (408 29:5; 31-9 
Spec.for exch. fund ... 300-0} 300-0 300-0 
Discounts and advances 508: 3 1573-3] 451-3) 483: 
Government es i111: 7| 219-9 1560-8 1481: 
Agencies’ accounts ... | 121-9) 478-3) 199°8| 188°6 

LIABILITIES 

Notes issued ............ 1737- aie’ 3\2130-9.2114-6 
Deposits : Government | 438-1) | 300-3 239°4 


— mC 


305 °7 
ceseee _78-9| 218-6) 205-9) 192-6 


BANK K OF LATVIA 
Million lats 


Pee ree ier May Apr. May | hd 


ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 193 1939 
Gold coin and bullion | 77°58) 92: 78 92: 78) 92-78 








il Ver COIN .......+0000 eee | 13°57) 11°93) 11- 84! 11-81 
Seastgn onasunugy cesses | 45°53) 44° a 46: 21, 46-23 
Treas. notes and change| 8:99) 7:59) 8:30) 8-96 
Short-term bills......... 50°53) 49° 98 52° 55 52-67 
Loans against securities | 81-39)110- 89'110-19/109-01 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation . 63:46; 88:09) 89- 72) 87-23 
Deposits & currnt. accs. 130-60, 143 -88/149- 71/151 °07 





69-92) 73-69) 72-00| 72:06 
BANK OF POLAND{ 








Million zloty 
~~) May | Apr. | Apr. | May 
Assets 1938 | 1939 | 1939 1939 
BRE ciccrdsccscucccacseds a 8 ee 7 “. 2 Be 2 
exch. balan } 
Bills Ss sme 619° 4 470- an 512-3 3 | $36: 3 
a “3 
Treas. bills discounted . 
its ... ss >| Bas. 515- 0 515-0 
eelae screen, | 135-9) 160- 4 146-5, 149-2 
LIABILITIES 


¥ 5:7 
Ss - gece _— 11. 2 os. 3 a 


Notes in circulation ... ne. ea “5 1807: A He 2 
en Oo. (78 ES 


seeeeeeereneaaese® 


— Oe snes March 31, 1939 
wards. Certain credite consol —- ; 
from Treasury and other bi i 
bye to two new items @ 327 ee 
e T interest-bearing 
8. 188 millions to swith Railway and Road 


Zi. te Zi. 75 


it i ‘ 


467 
NETHERLANDS BANK 


Million florins 
| Me 214 Apr. | May 4 May 


1938 | 1939 | 1939 1939 
1480 °8 1247 9 12095) ,120-5 
6, 19-8) 17:5) 17-4 

0-2 12-4) 11-6) 11-5 
5-4 " 2:7, 2-7 


332-2 213-2 216-0) 214-7 


919-6 1040-8 1056-0 1036-2 
148-5, 12-9 33-3) 51-4 
.| 7986 461-5 388-6 388-4 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


Million £N.Z.’s 

May Apr. | May | May 

1938 | 1999 | 1930 | 183 
1939 1939 

Gold 2°80; 2-80) 2-80 2-80 

Steruing exchange ...... | 17:46 4:60 4-82 4°71 

Advances to State ...... | 3:63, 19-74) 19-44 19-50 








Investments ....... eccee 2°65; 3-70' 3:77 3:77 
LIABILITIES 
Bink notes ............... 14:07) 15-46 15-72) 15-70 
Demand liabs.: State 4:39 : 63| 2:79 2:80 
Banks and others ... | 6-59 76 10°89 10-51 


Reserves to sight liabs. _(80-9%, 25- 75° 0 25-8% 25: 7% 


BANK OF NORWAY 
Million kroner 


| May Apr. | Apr. | May 
8, 29, 8, 
| 1938 1939 | 1939 1939 


134-0 147-7 147°7 147-7 


ASSETS 
Coin and bullion (gold 
WOIIUE - carcescccccencs 


| Bal. abroad & for. bills | | 218-0) 153-0 141-2 141-1 


Funds provisionally in | 
gold, not in gold res. 64:8 84-0) 88:7 88-7 
Norwegian and foreign | 





Govt. securities ...... | 112-3) 134-9! 145-8 145-9 
D.scounts and loans ... | 104-1/ 125-1) 138-6 138-1 
LIABILITIES uy 
Notes in circulation ... | 435-8) 459-2) 466-5 455-9 
Deposits at sight ...... | 161-7) 162-8 171-5, 181-6 


NATIONAL BANK, PRAGUE 
Million Cz. kr.t 


enemes Apr. | Apr. | May 
7 30 


{ 
| 7, > | ’ 7, 
| 1938 | 1939 | 1939 1939 
WI Sicecndanceridiasscen 2,656 1,895) 1,894 1,892 
Balances abroad and | 

foreign currencies... | 410 960 856 840 
Discounts and advances 2,856 2,920) 2,939 3,052 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 6,965, 5,955 6,295 6,229 
Cash vouchersincirc. | ... | 484 405 401 
Deposits .........0++-+0000 | 526 749 595 750 


t Statements of “March 15, 1939, and onwards 
exclude bank notes, with their gold cover, withdrawn 
from the Sudeten area (Kr. 1,250 millions) ; statements 
of Apr. 15, 1939, and onwards exclude assets and 
liabilities of branches in Slovakia. 


BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million esciidos 

~~) Jan. | Dec. ; Jan. | Jan. 

19, ai, | il, 18, 

1938 | 1938 1939 1939 





ASSETS 
CSONE 4 cccismsnentins eustenes 








917:2 918°5 918:7 918:7 

Balances SN scepenee | 609-3 688-8 687-3) 699-4 

Discounts .......ssss00e 321-5 7 485-1) 478:5 

Securities ..........e000+ 120°6 120-6 118-0 117°9 

Government loans...... 11041 -6 1039-0 1038-31038 -3 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation ... '2118- 1 2205: 6 2215: 8'\2161-7 

Deposits : Government 390-6 340:2 437- 5} 4355 

Bankers 676°2 682:9 624-7; 635°1 

a 50:2 84:5 38-2; 35-0 

Foreign commitments | 47:5 176°6 185:°4| 207:4 

NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 

Million lei 
nar eronte ars Apr. | Apr, |. y P 


30, 29, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
Goth ant geestenge 16,721) 18,388, mee 18,446 
Clearing and other for. 


CxChaNge.......000se00 ond 1,114 1,172 1,121 

bills ...... 6,512) 11,871 11,7 44, 11,622 
1,972! — 1,611, 1,599 
onsen credit s 4,860 4,646 4,658) 4,659 


TCASUTY........... iain 5,607 5,589 5,589) 5,589 
Secs. and participatns. | 1,419) 2,413 2,413) 2,413 
LiasriTres | 


| 
Notes in circulation ... | 30,574! 39,735 38,821) 39,189 
Other sight liabilities... | 11,052 11,498 10,881) 10,341 








Long-term liabilities... | 3,285) 3,836 5,465) 5,019 
SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
Million francs 

May | | Apr. | “May | May | May 
| 14, 4, | 6, 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | | 1939 | 1939 


\2851 -5 2548 - -9 2471-6 2471: 6 
9 247-2 264-5, 264-2 
150-5 172:5 44:0 

at. 1} 25-3) 32:0 30-1 
95:1 93- 1 93- 9| 93-9 


|1477-3 1720- 01747: 81712°5 





Notes in circulation . 


Other sight liabilities .. |1900+7)1317-0.1236:8 1143 °7 


N.B.— Gassivesien tion Fund and assets 
are 538,533,653 
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BANK CLEARINGS 


LONDON 
(£ thousands) 
anh oat | eet | ARSE 


. a 











i 

‘Ma oe 17, | May 18, dei ¥h 
1938 | 1939 law ioe ay 1 | 1938 1939 
————_-——— Se cee 

Number of | 

Sadie Geses 24 23 | % 6 6 116 115 
We eases 2,565,517 2,343,883 — 4-7, 665,552 564,255 14,040,334 11,734,427 | 
Metropolitan... | 168,631. 161,825 + 0-1 39,067, 38,417 826,419 795,568 | 
Country 0... | 299,360 293,007 + 2-1 71, 343, 70,885, 1,456,575) 1,433,210 














Total ...... 3s 033,508 2,798,715,— 3- 7 775968 673, SSH ASS SOREN 963,205 


t Based on clearings per working day. 

















PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 
5 oi Week ended from 
| M of Saturday anuary 1 to 
| 4938 = | 1939 + omer Matt on x 13, | Meg za na 
pice a Sa 0 Rk I See ee 
' 
~ of working | 
days :— Mm eee 6 6 114 115 
BIRMINGHAM | 9,051 | 9,054 + 4-4! 2,320 2,046 | 47,418 | 46,478 
BRADFORD ... | 3,623, 3,382 — 2-6| 690 796 | 16,134 16,341 
BRISTOL. 4,921 + 32) 1,264 1,453 | 24,693 25,078 
Ss sehectaceti 435 3,214 — 2-3| 729 672! 17,006 15,742 
acca 4,113 4035 + 2-4) 748. 671 | 20,074 | 20,036 
LEICESTER | 2,898 + 4-7) 753 696| 14,054/ 13,899 
LI L 19,737 | 19,449 + 2- 8 4,639 4,269 | 103,629 | 94,857 
MANCHESTER 1 | 38,600 + 5-3) 8810 8,632 | 190, 753 | 185,278 
NEWCASTLE.. 6,374 5,744 — 6-0) 1,358 1,470 31,043 | 29,760 
NOTTINGHAM 2,043 1,966 + 0-4) 500 "425 | 10,241 | 9,672 
SHEFFIELD . 4,551 | 4,232 — 3- Q| 848 _1,792 | _ 22,848 | 22,105 | 
Total: 11 Towns 98,936 97,439 + 2-8 22,668 22,922 | (497,893 | (479,246 
DUBLIN ......... 


= | 6,665 6,665 | 6,936 “936 |113,747¢ 122,6088 122,698¢ 


"—  ased on cleasings per werlding dav. ¢ 19 calendar weeks. 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 


| 
‘pee Pn a aS Se 














al 212% a 30, . . - 9 . * * 
we vce oe a2 zy 2 2 2 2 
ys’ bnkrs.’ drafts 16 lig | 5g—11 

3 . 58 llyg Lig. ll lg S9-tise . e 

: months’ _ ebanae : eae | 718 tthe . 34 4 | Wyg—3q 

‘ a vtaeas e-11g | 7g-Lig | Tel e-Llg | Tg-1ly Tee | Tg-1lg 

2 months’ ............ 1g ee | at 5g—llig seth 5g 5g 

3 months’ ............ 58 11g lig; 5g 58 
Loans—Day-to-day lel tet et ig~ I Ig-l | Ig-l 

TROT 20000ceseccersene lo~] lp~1 lp—1 1 1 | 1p-1 
Deposit allwncs.: Bk. 2 lg 2 lp lg 
Discount houses at call | ly lp lg lg lg lg lg 
At motice ........c00000 34 34 & 


ook nn soteret onttiewe stienash to 1 





ace 


Bank Bills Trade Bills 


¥ 
i 
w 


3-312 1g~4 
lo-1 i c 13, 1 1 3-31 
a |b theek Tetlls | 3-312 | Sige | it 


1939 % % % 

‘ a vs tent 14-1946 1% aig 22 3-3lg | 3lq-31p se4 
il 3lo~4 
18 1p-l 8 ies Te-Hlg | B-Blg | 3ig-3ly| 315-4 





Nor vent pany cables the following money and exchange rates in 


ee ee oe ee 
rTP PY 


except 
cuanaaee. § Par, 197-1 
the 


May 20, 1939 


EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON—SPOT 


(a) Active Exchanges 
see - the the day’s business) 





or ek 


Par of lect 
12, | May 13 15 16, | May 17, 
London on | Exch. Mt 1939 | Pe 1939 mf 1939" 1939. ‘Mas 


New York, $.. ae (468 468-468 G 


1 6814 685g GBBg, Bly, gg 
Montresl, $...| 4 oot O88 — 4 6954— + Ble 4-691r— 4-69- Sa 


6954 695 
Paris, Fr... | 124-21 | 1765g-7e | 1765 17 1765-74 1765¢—75 17 = 
Brussels, Bel. | 35-00a peria 1 ety 1 epee 17 49-52 27° 49-53 27.46.45 
S8%e~ BBM 887g BB 7g 8873-8915 8875-891, 

Milan, L....... 92°46< | 891g 8915 891g 891, 
| 89-001 89-00; 89-00 | 89-00! 89-00) 89-09 
Zurich, Fr. ... | 25-2212 20: *83-86|20 - 84-86 20- 83-85 20: 81-85 20-81-84 20-81-94 
Athens, Dr... 375 | 540-555 540-555 540-555 540-555 540-555 540-555 
Amst’d’m, Fi. | 12-107 ® Tle- 8-72-74 | 8-68-73 8-68-72 8-701;- ome 


Berlin, Mk. ... | 20°43 ite 64-68 11: 65-68 11. 65-68 11: 65-68 11 65-68 LI: 6-4 


i | } 

arks e 59-64 | 59-64 58-63 61-66 | 60-65 581)-631, 

Br. India Rup. | t18d. 7285 1g | 1Tgm5y9 177g 1546 177 9=1 54g 1Tig=15), 
52 139 

Hong Kong, $| t.-- he MAL | M45emTa | 1459mTy 145e~7s yals 


6 6 
Ra ea’ $-.- pssooa| 8-8! Me or 8-Blal | Se 8-819/ 8-81)! 
contin *899d. i 234 234* 
| 2033 20°33. 20: a 20:20- 20°20- 20:10 
B. Aires, $ ... | 11-454 | 


28g 28g, 28¢ 28¢ 27¢ 
| 17: 13h. 17- ine 17-13h | 17: 13h 17-13h = 17-13h 
Valparaiso, $.. ru 117e(/) 117e(Z) | 13760) | | U27e(Z) | LNTell) | 17e(l) 
. | 18-19 1854- ‘ '1734= B34 es 1754-1854 1719-18!) 


4, 1 
Lima, Sol. ... | 17°38 2454- ate 2454- 4~ 243 4- 25-26! 
25iq! assy *255q! 25341 

Mexico, Pes. 9-76 | Unq’t’'d Un@'t’d Unq’t’ Ung't'd Ungq’r'd | Ung’t'd 
Manila, Pes.... |¢25-66d.! 251g-54 25lqm5q 25lq—5q 25 1g—Bq 25lg—By 25-3 
Moscow, Rbls. we «24 B15g— 24°B1—  -24°B1l— - 248 154— 24-81 14-24-81 1)- 
| __ 815s = B1Sg,- ~— BAS, = B7— 815g 8 

Usance : T.T., Rid de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso days). * Sellers. t Pens: 
r - since Solar devaluation on February |, 

34, (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. Per cent. discount. (¢) Latest 
5 h remittance rate for 
account Controller 





(6) Other Exchanges: 


————— 
London on a | See ee | CMS 








per £ 
Helsingfors, M. ......... | 193-23 | 2619-227 { aa 22654-2271 
Madrid, Pt. sssssccersnes | 25°221{| Sitio o5 
Lisbon, Esc. sess... | 110 1106-14012 | 110-1fol, | 110-1101 


Pen. ceseceeee | 27°82 2359-241 2334-2414 | 2354-2414 
i 1s7* * 13659" 136%" 
i 25: 2459-2514 

. 2459-2514 


~255, 2454-2554 
750-670 | 650-670 





Lat. | 2S: 
Bucharest, Lei.......... "| ise" State 








* 

Istanbul, Pst. .......00.-. | 110 A aoa 300k 
Belgrade, Din.... evecee ove | 306-33 205-218 2es-215 be 
Peete eeeeee s 5 2 5-400 

Tallinn, E. Kr. ... i3-159 17 400 175 183, 17-18% 
. see e we ~ F 

con cosssseseee | 18+159 | 19+ 19-85-95 19-85-95 

St Kr. wisecess | 18°159 | 19-35-45 19-35-45 =| 19-35-45 
Aldana Pa. cseee | 18°159 | 22-35-45 22-35-45 22-35-45 
Alexandria, Pst. ......... | 97! 9753-53 9733-53 9755-9 
Kobe, Yen sesesseesseere | $24: igieye-tatie’ | 1se-TAhie te oe 


3 eeeteeseee 28d. 28 i 
Batavia, F. sosseseceevenne | 22°12 | 8: 70is-74lp 8-69-73 = | 8 691-72! 
Bangkok, Baht ......... | $21-82d. | 22ljg-5i4 221,616 221,616 
Alesandrig ae, se Sie Wie ee oot 
eee eeenien \ , faBence, ver 17, 1934. Rate 
© Oe to of England, aera) Undes *Anlo- Spanish Agreement, 
nder Anglo-Turkish Agreement. m) Official. 





Usance: T.T., 











LONDON—FORWARD 
(Closing a 02 ee 
=| eee sap as 


Per £ | Ps To ‘Be Per £ Per f 








aS 


) 
2 nee Pe , «i if 
et 15, 6 ly S-the | sat he 1549-116 


Ie-15;6 (19-156 hele Ihe dye Tig-1ei6 Vie 





















(d) (d) 
Par-|s Par-!s 
| igel4 
1y-8 

A 
(p) 

bar \g-Par 








| Belg | "e-%0 
| Blgndg | Mga 
i A OO 


7759, 
(4) Discount. 











oo = i 


EXCHANGE RATES—cont. 

















NEW YORK 
May 11 | May 12, May 13, | Ma 15, | Ma 16, | 
1939 | 1939°| 1939 | 1939 | 0” 8" 
Cents {| Cents Cents | Cents | Cents 
467233| 4672139| 4671%2| 4672339| 4671%49| 467190 
sis | Seate| sete | deal] ea se 
8 6 
2-65 | 2-64ibi6| 2-65 | 2-641%6) 2-6415 161 2-641516 
17-02 |17-O1ly i292 17-0219 17-02 117-02 
22:47 22-46 4534 |22-473g '22-48 22-4710 
is (a ls" et UB Bs 3 a 
+ 40°1312 ‘1312 (40: ‘ ‘13 40-13 
ib 53:60. ao 53-912 '53°74 536712 
9012 (20: 20: ‘9019 [20-901 (24-90 
23-5219 |23-52\p [23-5212 [23-53 123-53 ° 123.521, 
cwonialaai 24-1219 |24-1219 Po:a3:2 24-1212 |24-12 /|24-111 
ob [oS ay lo eau oS-tes gh et Ga 
27-31 (27-31 «(27-32 (27-32, 27-32 27-32 
16:15 {16°15 [ig-15 lis 13 16:15 (16-15 
. . 29:04 |29-04 
5-50 5-50 5-50 5-50 | 5-50 5-50 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 






























— Esper 
pe: ———_——— 
From | Button Coin To Bullion Coin 
miei | £ £ i 
—— Africa 539,049 a South Africa......... 14,440 6,125 
South Africa ...... 3,516} ... | Canada ............... 6,231,958 7,200 
. Rhodesia ......... 158,911 Sweden ............ 63,822 
British India ‘tiaéiate Z14988 Netherlands .......: ‘950 93,757 
Net gees re | - pe 
Switzerland ......... 608,622} 11,759 | United States... 112,857,996 = 
Total® .....4+ '5,855,912) 138,514 |19,470,015 146,845 
a SILVER | 
ae —< 
Soom passhonsensensd 12,437 
SENGD seiccostccéccescee 2,695 
SIR: euictinanpomtis 550! 66, 88,121] 
japan dinceapdiiebeuensiad 121,745 in | 30,556 
WE Vis secncsivisvecesess 634) 9,551 | 22,625 
Total* ......... 191,532) 82,899 Total* ...... 207,436; 37,697 
i 





* Including other countries. 








CLEARING ACCOUNTS 


The Controllers of the Anglo-Roumanian, Anglo-Italian and Anglo- 
Turkish Clearing Agreements have made the following statements 
of transactions up to April 29, 1939. 


ANGLO-ROUMANIAN CLEARING AGREEMENT 








RECEIPTS 

(September 12, 1938, to April 29, 1939) f 

Balances from the previous Agreements ..............0.0s0es00s 177,414 
a S Sates Sas St Dopanenen gnats seeeeeseeeees zeeee 3,710,317 
amounts allowed for Companies’ transactions 

under Article 3 (1) of the Agreement. .............cssseee 445,521 snst the 

Advanced by the National Bank of Roumania, under ae 
Article 13 (4) .....secscsensersees secevessvererecescccessesscoeseees 8,511* 
3,450,721 





ALLOCATION AND DISPOSAL 








Debt, etc. ....... ereeccccecccccesces Seccbeoes 590,023 414,067 
antes Bushing Credits, etc. .icsccssceceses ipoveagseveesese 73,682 
, (i gust 1, 1935 
1) Due before August 1, 1935...........cccscscsereneees 
& Due after July 31, 1935, for Imports of United en ~ sae 
ore Nika 77,738 
3) Exports (U a Glee ccount) | 799,129¢, 398,612 
NOPE ibivnincnsideiiiiesdinkceciamithWiiibcinsitcekesesdeed 180,370 132,532 
(4) (United Trade :— 
1) United Kingdom Goods  .........ccccsccescecsesees 382,191 308,370 
._., i) Goods from any Country ...........c.ccccccceceeees 269,754 224, 
) ‘ . : 536,230t| 379. 
ROUTED a nccesnnnstliset sab iauabslitdlatticlbééicdasctocenes aoe ,687 
National Bank of Roumania ...... pilibiiantadbconensesenbece soe | 315,579 | 315,579 
3,450,721 | 2,474,825 
* Advances made by the National Bank of Roumania under the previous and 
the 1938 £26,116. ie contined es A ony Yao ieee Ga no To 
all ite te ‘S s repai sterling 


+ This sterling is held by the Office in Sub-Accounts in the names of 
Roumanian authorised their due to United 


. banks, T debts i 
Sreditors, Roumanian debtors. must purchase this sterling from these authorised 


ANGLO-ITALIAN CLEARING AGREEMENT 


The sum of £16,021,731 has been credited to the Sterling General Account 
and allocations and payment made as under :— 







| Allocated | Paid 
Current Trade Debts :— £ £L 
Sterling New Account* ........scsssscesssesesees 5,527,835 5,527,518 
Sterling Coal Sub-Account ........sccccseseesecees 3,338,421 3,290,573 
Sterling Sub-Account “ D” .......ccccccereceses 549 2,809,365 
ones Arrears Account “A” :— 
ade Debt Arrearst ......... seoceeeeccocsssosecees 2,918,159 2,888,038 
Istituto Nazionale per i Cambi con !’Estero ... 310,000 310,000 
Sterling Arrears Account “ C” :— 
Financial remittances.........0:scsccccssssssseseseees 951,604 880,980 
CeRRNINE oc accedcctectvtsosectionescndcciocccsesniosecdoe 163 oe 





{ 


16,021,731 | 15,706,474 





* Under the Clearing Agreement dated November 6, 1936. 

t+ Includes amounts dealt with through the Sterling Arrears Account “B” of 
the Clearing Agreement dated November 6, 1936. 

At the close of business on April 29, 1939, payments had been made to United 
Kingdom creditors in respect of lire deposits made on the following dates :— 

Sterling Arrears Account “A”... ess tee .. April 14, 1939. 

Sterling Coal Sub-Account Sen és “ weds ch 31, 1939, 

Sterling Sub-Account “ D” (Goods) ... . November 24, 1938. 


ANGLO-TURKISH TRADE AND CLEARING 
AGREEMENT 
The amounts received into the Clearing Account and the various Sub-Accounts, 


and the amounts paid from the latter under advices received from the Central Bank 
of Turkey, were as follows :— 


ee 





Account | Receipts Payments 





£ £ 


Sub-Account “Xf trade debts .............+. 1,242,357 1,183,413 
Sub-Account “B”~ Central Bank of Turkey... 757,91 757,911 


Sub-Account “ C” Compensation trade vee | > 739,580 675,920 
-_ of outstanding debts......... 2,914 2,914 





2,742,762 2,620,158 


The amount of deposits awaiting transfer on April 29, 1939, was approximately 
£1,834,000. 

At the close of business on April 29, 1939, payments had been made to United 
Kingdom creditors from Sub-Account “A” in respect of deposits made in the 
Special Account of the Central Bank of Turkey on November 12, 1936. 











SHORTER COMME 
(Continued from page 454) 


Pease and Ltd.—Trading 
Profit for year to March 31, 1939, £439,249 
480,054). Total income, £106 928 
eae To idle eae 
14 ) 3 depreciation, 95,000 


Lake View and Star.—The attention of 
the directors has been drawn to a letter 
published in a circular dated May 6, 1939, 
issued by Great Boulder Proprietary, which 
urports to have been signed by Mr J. F. 
rm, who is general manager of Lake 
View and Star, Ltd. The directors had no 
revious knowledge of this letter or of 
Thorn’s intention to write it. The Lake 
View and Star, Ltd., has no interest in the 
Great Boulder controversy and disclaims 
any desire to be identified with any views 
which Mr Thorn, in his private capacity, 
may have expressed. 

Electric and Musical Industries.— 
The coos announce a se. to a 
divergence of view on a matter 0: ernal 
policy, Sir Louis Sterling has asked to be 
released from his _— as y eee’ 
director. The directors have, regret, 

is, and have requested the 





chairman, Mr Alfred Clark, to assume for 
the time being these duties. 


land and Wolff.—Profit for 1938, 
£638,815 (£26,727). Income tax, £13,972 
(nil). Staff fund interest, £12,928 (£12,924). 
To depreciation, £500,000 (for 1937 and 
1938) against nil. To reserve, £100,000 
(nil). Carry forward raised from £17,312 to 

45,227 (after crediting £16,000 tax refund). 
ce sheet shows cash, 1,183,249 
654,263). Stocks, £612,241 (£691,687). 
ebtors, £681,872 (£525,823). Creditors, 
£893,591 (£890,844). In August, 1937, the 
capital was reorganised ; [no dividends yet 
paid on existing capital. 
Gold Fields Australian Development 


Company.—Dividend is recommended of 


74 per cent. for 1938. Net profit, before 
amounts written off or taxation, etc., £67,629 


(against nil). 







































Be seep eer nt agen I ey 
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aa LONDON TRANSPORT B 
ait TRANSPORT RECEIPTS seals a 
Pet a & _ BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS | Receipes | Cambaed 
hae] “Goss Receios, | Aggregate Gross Receipt, | a L_ver 
ieee , C000) re Week ending May 13, 1939, before pooling .....sssssss0s 594,600 | + drs 
v3 — j — — 2] 3, | z Total, 46 weeks tO Gute .........ccescccoccsccccscecesssessesceces 26,150,700 | + 269,700 
we 's3i52|% 38 b| #3 | | L.P.T.B. 52 weeks to June 25, 1938 secceccsesesee 29, 
EE He a3 23 i $3 | 86 | é Be L'P-T'B. receipts, 52 weeks to une 26, 1937 ....ccesseeeee 28,732,000 + 25800 
fue ai @ ae ae ae — ate ee ers June, year to June 30,1938. 30,923,828 | +. 676,450 
ria | | - | | London Transport Pool recei receipts, year to June 42,120, 179 _ + 742,250 
a L.M. &S.— 
it ' earieaiesiedi 4a | 434 470 244 714 1,148 8,151 9,090 5,273 14,363 22,514 
eS o Peseeamea 438 517 262 779 1,217 7,968 8,663 5,448 14,111 22,077, OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTs 
tee : 538... 286 319 292 551 837 5,331 6,427 4919 11,346 16.607) INDIAN 
aC BO sc esccxcaeiel 289 342, 266 608 897 5,238 5,984 4,964 10,948 46,1 dl ST et ere 
tis CT | 185 192 105 297 482 3,415, 3,685 2,213 5,898 9,319 for Week | =o" 
Be ge 1939 vcviseceseeses] 188 214 124 338 $26 3,378 3,672, 2,191, 5,863) 9,241 | Name é ae ee 
By “ee | 282 62 28 90 372 5,309,1,153 630 1, 783 7,092 B 1939 7 + or - a 1939 | + of - 
S aa UE aticctenrencl 286 68 32 100 386 5,2881,110 647, 1,757 Re | ili iaetpatainiaa iain 309 ae 
an a4 a eseea et aan ae OO en ne ens | “Rs 
aa as ais &N. Wi 4 \Apr. 30 11:10,413 -1 10,891 “ 
EB Pt® ae 11187 1043, 609 1652 2,839 22206 20355 13,035| 33,390 55,596 Bena poll pe x” 30, 7,000, +1,14,7 al sia 39.05 
a F ' OU cameesconel 1201 1141, 684 1825 3,026 21872 19429 13,250 32,679 54,551 | Bombay, Bar. & Gi. | 5 May 10 35,08,000 “167,000 1,41,37,000 — 5,96 
ae iby To Cee eas | Madras & S. Mah... | 3 jAPr. 20 $23,55 6,096, °46,84,000 + 2.2604 
ae zt ai Week ended May 3. | S.1 sevoeonuocsen. | 3 deta 20) | 14:53,012 *1,512795)_ 30.05 O11, —__ 77,060 
w . ; CUMULATIVE Seema 2 COMPARISONS ¢ 10 days. 
wee Fe 8 omitted) 
; ee OE POE wan [atom | Se ene 
4 “a L.M.S. | L.N.B.R. Southern $ 
Bar ; | Western |» | Ganadian National .. ion «| 19 May vay 14 3,883,664 a 805| 63,049,577) + 1,560,206 
Pty —~¢ umulative Figures roy - + Canadian Pacific... 14) __25716,000|+ 364,000) 44,677,000 — "652,000 
nen "Se | we |= ee | - t= SOUTH & CENTRAL AMERICAN 
Be rene Goes eee SS Se, 2,423 sone os aa. | "rardiesa cod eee rT Oa 
im At oe over second o ~ ~ _ | 
ee ll bait taka ’ Antofagasta ......... | 19 Ma - 1,620/— 5,010 257,970 - 70,00 
4 a agatinn BE. of a T4t00 17,200, 7,149,900 474,200 
sr @—<“<—~S ke to Maw 14,1999 .. 1 - ers i - em te mete gg | me ...... 8004+ 1,067 443,540 - 29,415 
i 19 wrecks 10 May 14,1999 | — 435 |- a | —- 72) - 47 | ah: aa ee 
ae & Av. weekly decrease, ist half 1939 | —22-89 | 25-84 | — 3-79 | — 2-47 BAC 5 ra “ onl Paros ae Deen ell 
ae a fas ees came tr Ee el et Se ai 6 ‘Apr. 29\ 42,110,000 4. 53,000 106,809,000 4,246.00 
‘e aan wi ib i ’ > 
a3, CEE ete eee Lo Ohad me cee ee a ee aes Cetin tien ee 
oe. | IRISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS _ B.A. Western ......... or) 3 $459,015 + 15,694 25118,424 = ant 
F i ¥ at a = (oo Senta ans So eae Ca, Cee ee ‘, 45 + 5,250 ’ » ww ay y 
.ae5. | Gross Receints, weck ended | Aggregate Gross Receipts ee Cetin » "ses + 31,963) 5,423,833 — ‘108,07 
ag 2 | May 12. 1990 owe Central Uruguayan., | 44 64 clisasn. 668) "826258. 7106 
ME Compeny (4'000) cane 1° | £M1333000 — 162,000) 31,178,000 — 149,000 
wok oa $$$ _____ opoldina ............ 13, 14,996|— 2,072) "371,052, + 14,610 
Bala ss Mexican Railway..... | 18 7 P: + 23,000| 5,778,300 + 100,000 
—s Nitrate ..........0000- . | 19 15, at 5159 — 697, 48,670/— 20,355 
oe. }- United of Havana. | 45 | 13, 35,832/+ 5,574, 1,088,873 59,300 
1 oe a 3 * Converted at average official rate 16-12 pesos to ¢ Receipts in Argentine 
(aa 4 pesos. ft Fortnight. (a) Converted at official rate. © a Receipes i in Uruguayaa 
‘ae a4 Currency. (¢) Converted at “controlled free rate.” 
cae | SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 
ake ; Transit Receipts Receipts... | 18 [May 1 iol — ¢h0,600~ 3 fis0d_ 33 3,369,200 - -Fhoio0 
ae $ 10 days. 
a ¥e- ‘S ; 4 
a THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
aa Net Profit Appropriation Corresponding 
ie es ! 5 Balance | . After | Amount ||}—— -——-__—_—___—_—_____—___||_ Period Last 
eg You from | Payment | Available Dividend Carried ce) Vee 
i Rae ee i Company Ending Last for ge bike nee Ten Reserve, ae 
: : ; ; Account Deben- Distri- Prefce. Ordinary Forward | Net | ae 
waa) 2 # Interest Ampount Amount | Rate tion, ete etc. Profit 
oc 2. + ||. Brampton Brewery ......... ; ae 69,323|| 5,500' 25 10 33,823 24 
[eae ))=—CSfsé~s~*é«é@Btchatnatn-Deewaar .......... ; | 1,104.41 1,225,401) | 234,554, 870 30 120,847 |1,120,474 
Pee isCChesters Brewery .....s+..00 119,653; 188,773 72,626)| 124,900 25 
eae EE Dec. 31 134,863 8t 135 606. 8t 
| ae : , 
see Land, etc. 
a ee 6 NAN COMPANY #55 sce eevee oa 9229 5 191) Nil 
i a : Ps nt. | |. (née ele ern, ose esas’ 40,105 4 
rae 10 
: i : ‘ : ‘i — 2 @~=————— i RR BEND LAR ENPEMAEEERSF  lnseece 2 
[aa h)l™C™é<“it*;«*~*~”~”~”:C« Rian Property Trust ...... 
i ee 6 
- i Fy ereeee 
i i : 8 
10 
' 5 
le 5 
ereeeeeoe 10 
4t 


eee eeeeneee 





Summers (John) «» | Dec. 31 
Wilsons and Clyde Coal ...... | Feb, 28 


Yorks Amal. Collieries ....... | Mar. 31 


—_—A | 


ine att ce ee pees tee ee ee, ee ee ee 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS—continued. 








Net Profit 











647 
25 


13,125 


21. 000 
78,000 


29,658 


4,056 
27,500 


58, 447 
27,814 
16,594 
18,229) 
18,229 
26,100 


9,160 
56,000 
28,800 

7; 975 

000 
11 5235 


5,191 
— 


28,659 


(6) 10 


7 Bal After | Amount 
. Year Hog Payment | Available 
: Company Endi of for ||- 
ding | let | Deben- | Distri 
e re ture bution 
‘ Interest 
1 £ 
5 Motor, Cycle & Aviation Dec. 31 . | SHie ie] kl el 
, Hing-SteVeNS s..ccceceeee bas ec. 53,975 3,97 
Bagan Serai ....+++sseeeereseeres c. 31 2,119 8,132 10,251 
British Malay .......sccreeees . | Dec. 31 4,875) 3,204 ol 
Bruas Perak  .seseeeeeeeees beak _ = ; = 602 880) 
Dagan .sscesseseseeeeeeenenens . ; 2,863 4,460) 
a Easel eeeeeeeeeoeseesere eetece ne z= oo 16,106 28,282) 
: Holyrood ......+seeceseereseeeees . 2900) 5,139 8,639) 
Kepong (Malay) sensaiilels ‘ Dec. 3 1 5,727 43,647 59,374 
= Marawan (Java) ....cccscserers 3,934 
iv Nordanal (Johore) .....+se+e+s Dec. 31 5,630, 2,456 —-8,086 
0 Cpfential vcvssarsssensartcvantaes Dec. 31 6,831  1,471/ 8,302 
rr Peacock and Niliambe ...... | Dec, 31 5,411 9/054 15,365 
060 Pelmadulla mibinisciceabicaaiastl - Dec. 31 14971 | 15,907; 30,878 
St. rge eeeeeecee eeererorces e . , 5,084 8,968 
Straits Rubber a cael ; Dec. 31 16,896 29,779} 46,675 
Strathmore .......0ccecceeeeeees ; 9,675} 10,553 
‘. Sungei Batu (Malaya) ...... | Dec. 31 9,612 7,644 17,256 
a Sungei Matang ......+. seseeee | Dec. 31 1,398, 2,125 -3,523 
United Sumatra .......000+ w- | Dec. 31 3,662 1,782, 444 
Windsor GM is ) secsseeveeee | Dec, 31 4,873 1,076 5,949 
ia Britain Steamship .........+. . | Dec. 31 1,695,  52,047| 53,742 
00 Nitrate Producers Steam. ... | Apr. 30 25,325 79,332 
15 Shops and — 
Z Kennards, Tea” isetstdicttense SO WO ne 39,871} 70,376 
100 
” Alliance Coe. « ccccvecessee | DOC. 31 6,376, 14,702) 21,078 
“4 de sesreesees sooee | Nov. 30 54,858) 115,250) 170,108 
24 ened Direct......+ Nov. 75,479 105,634 181,1 13 
0 os Tea and Lands ......... | Nov. 30] 119,928) 238,379) 358,307 
ot Company ......... | Dec. 31 5,401 11,443 16,844) 
= rote — . ee si ane 21,201) 
© [i Kanan Devan Hills ....... .» | Nov. 6,121} 314,492) 
y Mayfield (Dimbula) ........ | Dec. 31 8,928 6,606) 15534 
5 Yariyantoee Ceylon mai . | Dec. 31 3,361 - 9,834 
extiles 
ae Armitage (Sir Eikaneh) . Apr. 1 13,458  23,722' 37,180 
10 British Cotton and Wool... | Mar. 31 54,760, 74,552 129,312 
Fine Cotton Slee iodenes «» | Mar. 31 praia 132,380) Dr 
rusts 
- Bankers’ Investment ......... | Apr. 30} 51,484 82,125) ae 
a British Hosiery Trust ...... Mar. 31 3,639 32,794 36,433 
Cualien sed temthes nee baa ated eel othe 
dian and Foreign ...... ‘ 394, 13,425 34,819) 
- English and International Apr. 5|  27,325| 26,692) 54,017 
First Conversion Invest....... | Apr. 15 8,041 (g) 38, 433 46,474 
od 1928 I and evece 31 74,8 57 28 828) 358,685 
; 1928 Tavestment — ..sevssee .|Mar. 31] 9,956 41,698 51,654 
Andrew Trust .......... Z, Apr. 15] 32,854 22,001) 54,945 
—— Guardian seererossece vy 5 16,699 34,851) 51,550 
- Secon ed Mercantile ......... | May 5| 58,510) 50,917| 109,427 
phere Investment... Mar.31| 35,756, 62,806 96,562 
, a orks 
Ridnseoworth Water ...... Mar.31| 49,612) 58,640) — 
- ompanies 
Beautility Furniture ........ Mar.31| 24,497 39,308 63,805 
Callender’ $ Cable, etc, ...... | Dec. 31| 565,023, 360,112, 925,135) 
pe Asbestos Co. eeees eeee Dec. 31 15,656 74, } 100; 
d Stamping ..... sees | Feb. 28 10,303, 32,712) 43,015, 
| Esst London Rubber... Feb. 28 10,149 21,405, 31,554 
| y (James) and Co. ..... . | Dec. 31} 275,255) 243,323) 518,578 
LAPOEEE CB.) senses ese ve | Mar. 31 29,803 72,286 102,089 
verpoo orage esusaabsaniel 31 7,841 5 
. . . 1 8 751 
Majesti > eee an. 31 eoe ( 8,75 > 
, M + oh Thestres ie i 31 486, 13,911; 14,397 
Meme [Beet] Bae Same tap 
kisdsiedie : . 31 44 174, 
NE LA se ecnren Mar. 31 13,695 22,560 4 
rading eee . > } 
Odhams Press... Dec. 3 81,153; 287,276 368 1429 
Portsmouth, etc., Newspapers Mar. 31 7,476, 69,115, 76,591 
Royal Pencil ...... Dec. 3 8,116; 21,317; 29,433) 
Siemens B 
Pec and Co.... | Dec. 31| 352,644| 301,733, 654,377 
Be Dec. 9,784, 30,817; 40,601) 
fipos Menatearng” [Bee 3t| sosa7 aso) ean 
Wameec sa: [pee | 2, Bay) ae 
Wi * o Peeresee eeee ° eee 
Yorghie f2P° and Co....... Dec. 31 | 52,666, 359,651) 412,317, 
Total id. Products | Dec. 31 14,557; 14,882} 29,439 
To Mots! >in £000's : No.ofCos. 
To Ma po visreeseesvenne | 1,010) 44,299, 140,007) 184,306 
TE sina ge Oo 1,103|  48,240| 148,208| 196,448 
(é) Free of income tax. (a) No comparable 






9, 1937, to January 31, 1939. 









































47] 
Appropriation | Corresponding 
Dividend 5 a kn ee 
v8 — {Cassie to | Year 
__ Ordinary eserve, | Balance | SSS 
____| Deprecia-, Forw ard, Net  Divi- 
Amount ‘Amount | Rate | tion, etc. ee eee | Profit | dend 
& % | &£ ’ ee | # | % 
16,692) 7} 20,373, 16, 910 | 35,336 Nil 
6,885 4} 1,000; 2 366 | 20,034| 10 
at 2,890, 5, 189}! 14,772 3 
— 102 131) | 2,557, 23 
‘ai 4,435|| 14,7571 6 
10,750, 5 5,500 12,032) | 25,062, 10 
4,308, 5 750|  3,581|| 16,368) 12 
33,460 4} 10,000 15,914) 123.311 134 
iis 3,934,| 5,788, 6 
cs 6,586 | 95300) 5 
pi 6,869}! 7,532; 24 
5,822] 4:68 5,358| 11,781| 34 
12,989} 10 13,557|| 39,151) 174 
4,900 7 4, 5068}, 12,195) 124 
23,625 3 15,550) | | 65,027} 64 
4,927; 6 5,626|| 14,466) 44 
4,125) 5 9,781|| 16,896 13 
1,800; 3 1,162|| 7,841| 10 
1,650| 1h 3,794|| 15,878] 10 
598, 24 4,601|| 4,535} 10 
18,125) 5 3,967|| 98,041) 10 
15,630) 10} 25,702|| 133,542) 124+ 
22,375; 12} 34,026} 38,859} 124 
7,500 5 6,416|| 17,738} 7 
66,969, 7 60,139|| 122,168} 7 
49,678} 7h 80,098|| 125,501} 10 
120,000} 10 115,307|| 326,108} 13 
8,125) 6 5,219|| 15,922} 74 
7,840, 7 6, 848 15,498} 8 
131,250} 17} 108, 1629 217,588] 16 
3,371} 11 7,183|| 6,701} 12 
3,150, 2 2, 484 13,642, 34 
9,062) 5 20,070|| 18,643, 4 
25,805 3} 54,177|| 85,091, 44 
a sai 100, 000 Dr180158|| 233,761| Nil 
39,562, 6 ioe 51,889} 94,071] 7 
32,625, 9 i 3,808|| 29.876 8 
7h 10,000) 78,059) | 52,510; 83 
7,375 5 .. | 23,388) 15,371} 5 
ts | 26,517|| 32,262} Nil 
38,089 | 8,385) 
182,000) 14(c)| 28,000, 90,238 | 
11,1544 3 ; 9,686) 
3,319 14 iy | 35,032! 
14,583, 4 5,000, 13,738) | 
27,302} 7h 5,000} 58,896 | 
21,750, 5 50,712 
32,994 11} 47 098 
22,656. 25 37,180, 
168,587; 15 390,548 
22,400 17} 17,900) | 
18,922) 15 13,093) | 
4,229, 23 12,829 
187,500; 124 286,078 
39,375, 224 30,616) | 
3,261; 10 7,805 | 
4,350, 7} 1,292 
5,800 8 935, 
4,350; 10 28,241) 
5,075} 7 3,434 
12,556 9 13,377 | 
000; 16 4,716) | 
77,400, 10 82,103 | 
26,100; 30 6,425 | 
12.985 6 8,853, 
183,750, 7} 365,627 | 256,777, 74 
20,625 124 10,976 31,995) 15 
800; 10 1,032), 19,013, 10 
23,490; 9 6,331 44,452) 9 
67,500; 15 56,835 86,604, 15 
19,938, 10 9,648} (a) (a) 
168,500; 10 52,705 | | 424,461) 10 
4,594 5 14, sA53}| (a) (a) 
73,183 46,834\| 153,247 
77,431 50,848, 161,916 





figure. months. (c) Includes jubilee bonus of 2 per cent. 
(g) From April 26, 1938, to April 15, 1939. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDs 










































































& ocks are redeemable at or before a certain date the final 
: ions GR ion ;_where st ,_ The return on ordinary stocks and shares is 
itel redeemable at a certain date the yield includes any prott or date when = eee Se ae Allowance is made for accrued dividends in 
dave of ts yment is taken when the stock stands at a being taken of any increase or redu ——. 
e by reference ee oe : . = 
salcalating the yield on cum diy.” sha sales a7 © Wear 1939 | ase coo MS | BBe! x 
| Year 1939 |! Price, Ey vida, | ny a | Name of Security 17, & y= wt 
. Prices, | Yenito |} May May inclusive na 1939 
; Year 1938 | May 17, || Name of Security 17, =) “1939.” |\___ inclusive w- | @ ® © | 3 | 
inclusive l 1939 | 3 | | — —_ % a 7 ira 
- ——- -~ — |} 3 * i ane j e & de 
a } Low- j i y: 
High- | Low-  High- ij Neat | Brit. Overseas A £5 || 17/6 Nil 
ex_| cot || em | ext ~ British Funds =| | | £ ¢-1 32/6 | 15/- me Chtd. of India £5 .. 754 6 8 6 
— 1 |. 6tte Aceh tet. | o7e) — 4) 314 2 The 34.0 | Com, Bk, of Aus 10/- || 11/5 | 417 & 
79a “ i ut tol a Bo a% (aft. 1937) | ct 10 | 3 4 11 = 3° District B. £1 f 3 Pepa ‘1/3 ; ; ; 
11154 | 9654 | SOlg | Conv. 21;% 1944-49 —\%| 3 8 0} ~ | 312@) En. S. & Aust. a wheal a4 
Hose | $2 Sous | 2% | Bo 3 foae-a5 | set — O22 a | | Bel se eae ar pes | 5h 
% 1045; | O0le | 9913 } 412% 1940-44 | 104 ‘ 5 | £9 7 i £1 pd. {6 | 476 
1051, = Wht, 1058 Do set ft ve | es — ly ; - 10 | 2 6 | $e + | =i, | ‘i 
"Olihe| 81) S7ig | Billy Fund. 2% 1956-6i ‘901 oxé 3 9 0) 79/6. | 3 Tasty od. | *s! 459 
O7isie| 86g | 93% | 875s | Fund. 259% 1952-57 | of 39 6| e | 2b || Net Din Salat od. || Sie 132° 
99511 90° || ois | 89 | Fund. 3% 1959-69... | 195i] <4] 312 3.1 ant 4a || Nat. of cet 37, | cae 
Bits | 93 | 10812 | 102 Nat, D. 2iy% 1044-88 | g6ia| — 12) 33 ti | Tp b| N. Prov £5, Cl pd || sore) 6a $1 
. Ollijs 90 || 99 p 5. 3% “19 94i2| — 14) | 60/6 oo Re Scotland |420xd | 4011 
; 100s! 93 96% | itz | Do. 3% ae | 10554/ ... | 312 6%) a7 | 82a eek £20, £5 pd.|| 1414) 5 40 
12Uie 100 108 | 10255 |, Victory Bonds 4% _ | 927g, ... | 315 6f) 141 5a | St. of S.A 42/6 4141 
ie] mee dee | ee | ect seat te | see | 3 | dee | sore 98 | Wega ttodens | $32 | <2 | 1" § 
& j 7 8 i} aeecee | 1 j 8 cnseed } 
i | |" | Se | Ka HE aoa | ge") | 38'S | BS | ae es 
s 6815 55 64 55lo ) in 2 2% seeseereecer 20 see 4 6 0 ! CL fully 3 12 0 
¢ os | || oo | te | Dosen | ae | 4 a 2 Sl 2353 pa/6 || Atlas £5- £14 pd. 218 Ot 
1 1i7lg | 110 |, 115% | 105% | Do. 412% “i958-88 (107 | + 2) 3:19 | i313 | $86 Oi Ooee Gi ie oss 
bie 8 i! |Dom. & Col. Govts- ll 4) 2 | 6 || Gen. Acc, | 
#1 ® te | 97 | 104g | 99 | Austr. 5% 1945-75... 10312 $u 3f | S/- | 25 Lon. & Lanc. eas 
| ioaitse! 97 || tosis | 99% | Cenc Sat losis} *- | 43 0} Fa, | 3/1b | N.Brit.&Mer.£114,6p. 130 oF 
i6 |) Niweri 2 , 
108!2 | N 5% 195 18 | Pearl (£1 
ton | ge | tas |'Se° NSchd stone | tot’) | 3 930 ioe) | Gb | ocala rete 
1071932) 95 || 10254 | 98 | Queens. 5% 1940-60 || 108 lo} 316 0 | 1 le cll al £ woe 2" It 
i 1125i6) 97 || 110 | 104g AE es aie at | 0 ¢ Do. L, lseé 
i ‘Foreign Govern ; 
m’| 3 | S| BY sees | Bl | He Tea gh | Stead eon Cte | aif 
> | 33 | 62 | 48 |) “Do. 4ig% 1984-59 a7 | tity! 416 9 | 1/6 b'| Sun In, £1 with 210 3 
9 | @ | 95 ate Belgien SOO 1979 fF) tie) fis One “7 $104 || Sua. . 
36 at) 3 ‘| 5% Ea isla 17i2} —1 Nil | eS | Trusts 
37i, 12%, 21\, 12lg || Brazil5% Fd. 1914 20 0 Ov! investment 4 3 
193 | 14 co | ap mesg Miter. || 35t2| “i | 1a 1 Bf 210 | 85 | Anglo-Amer. Deb. : 317 3 
601, | 37 38\p | 28 | China Sllp| ... | 9 14 2f) 220, 391 312 c|| Anglo-Celtic sic 630 
os | 20 | Fe? | $f Oa ette. 37ip| a1 6 2 7/6 | ee ee nae Teen 3 5 6 8 
10534 "i omg] °.. ee ¢ || Charterhouse 5 23 
'2 | Denmark 3% ......-0. 2 ll s 
9% || 100 9412 |) 3% 5 2 ¢| 66 | Debenture Corp. 
108 S42 || 861g | 6812 || Egypt Unified 4% ... i sé 417 6¢ 195 2\2 6) For. Amer, &c., Def. 8 19 . 
co | apt | Azz | 10% | Brench 4% (British) | Alle) ... | 417 6 I sent | 4a? lp b| Guardian f avestment 610 3, 
6 | 2 || 44° | 21 |i Ger. Dawes oo at] <i lis 7 2 1 10712 105 || Ind. and Gen. sib 
io} B | an | Bn | Cees es | 2" S11 On) 25 | at éie | Lake View Tar ime 
34le | 2 } q 291g} +3le) 15 " 12/- 612 510 1 
581, | 20 352 | 24 [eng eg owsvcase 4 | +2 )/1119 2. 81 6} Mercantile Inv. ...... 316 6 
Oo | 3 |) 32 | Mle | Japan, 512% 19 959) 45 | +2 | 13 6 8f 214 41) b|| Merchants Trust 68 
641. | 38 22, | 29i4 || Do. 6% ('24) red. 1 lg} .. | 8 19 10g 80 | 75 | 5 0 0 
=. = | ‘iz ts Peru iy armrecnees see . iL 2 si i 4c Saregeneas ~ 6 ‘ 7 
2 4 1% Gon. 1922 le) ase 1521 soneeia ; 72 2? 
15% | 94 || 111 | 7 || Roum. 4% Gon, 78 3 16 i 2 3a || Trustees 519 5 
92 = 74% | U.K. & Arg. C.3%... = 183 65 || United States 
} | Seren Ss tses se | 107 | .. | 316 0 | 164 ine 
115% | 101 || Ante | 106 | Bir’ham ot | 108 Bi: 319 6 Financial Trusts, tn | —6d} 514 0 
117 | W4'e | 114 | 108 || Bristol 5% 1948-58... 7% | ... | 31811 : 815 c|| Brit. S.Afr. 15/-fy. pd. || 22/- 6 14 0 
872 | 77 | B8i5 | 74 1 aS SA cr isecens 4i | 3149 or 2) | GofLond.R Pty. £1 |i11/10le, ... | 6 18 0 
9712 | Wie || 93%,5 || Liverpool 3% 1954-64), 89. | 312 6 10/9 t125 a! Daily Mail & Gen. £1 || 20/9.| +3d ras 
10534 | 9453 || 1025, 97lp | Middx. 312% 1957-62 | 9812) + h 4 20 | Dalgety 5 pd... wai tha 800 
j 49 
3 —Z b 1 oe 6A | 12 0 
: 19/9 “| c4 (ale 31g (=) Hudson’s Bay Co. £1 138 tea 13 8 
11/6 a M ae va . 
5g il Nil | op i i 9/3 3d | 710 
U9 || Bigel 3lg¢! Primitive 4... ! 3} 75 5 
23/7_|| 1ige 10e | Sodan Plane Lien. || 2776 | 41/3 

























































+ 7 Public Boards s. d. 2i26) 5a || Ansell’s Brewery £1 || 71/6| .-.,| 418 0 
112 | 106 | 2p | ap |. Slee. 3% 1950-70 | 208%| +2 | £ § 4 ae ie Barclay Perkins ( dae | ta | 317 of 
; I . * 1985-5023 10719! ... 4 4 6/ 109/6 : 8 Bass &Co.f1 || 65/- | +116 5 : ° 
: -— toe } a | ot $3 1985-2023 || 1141, 45 6) a 22 | }4? || Charrington 6/6) +15 | 315 6 
| om 2p || 5% *B" 1965-2023... || 10915, 42 | 4 9 $ — 2 he te San ee es 90/3 | +13) 58 0 
te 1l7\g | 1051g | a1 it a= *19560r z 71lo| +2 51111 86/- 15 22 b 107/6 | +2/- 40 
a oeicet = lig | Met. W.8."B" 3% || Jor +} 315 0 Soe | tite | Re || Guinness & 86/6 | +1/6) 3 oO 
is 114” | 10st» | 2y| 2p ||P. of Lon. 5% 50-76 || xo7g| *..*| 3 2 0 = ‘ap Sie Meux's rd sii 30/9 is | 9 0 
% 13 a nd 
a Bricish Railways os 312 0|| Simonds (H.&G.) £1 || 65/6 517 6 
32g | 2 | 4c]  beaw, cesssorsoree | 32 | +019! Ld 3 6o/9 14s 320 Simmonds LA 30/712 ia | ae: 
ai, | Nag nig. be N.E.R. Def... — 56- || 126 | 6a || Watney Combe 
, $012} —1 Na Iron, Coa! and Stee! 10 13 4 
Nil Do. 4% 2nd PE... | 13° | — Nil 18/9 | | tS 0 
34 4" Nil ¢) | Do. 4% ist PE....... 3) |) Ni ie | Sb | att || Allied Wiles t pa +13) 9 9 
1 i ck CR > eereeres 6 
401, $< Nil ¢) 4% Bt 1923... m2] th Ne 4 ao | Se {OE | elem nove Cal. Gi 40/- Hp, 5 8 
60 a seeceecoocoscos i Nil 26/6 tl a Brown * 26/3 eee 1 
17g Mee Nill ¢} Det. igis| + te of | sine Ord. “3a| 517 
la | 46 5% PE Ord. ... 2| +1lg 6 25)- | +6 | 8/6 69 3 
on, Zina 2d) Danse Pe 9312 5 61 Si 4a és Ord, dt aus | +64 | 7 0 0 
i 
le e 13 10¢ : Tron 83/ +” 613 0 
B) |S) 8 eee Z| et] isl ae) dey Cpeeeeuae) S| io) $3 5 
135 Ni | Ni /BA Westen 7| * Nil 62/6 tes t11i25 || Fireh Brown £i 349 | +4iedl au 6 
ni Nil Nil 1c, a eeecosces 9 eee Nil 21/- 5 os eee 7 10 0 
6lig Nil Nil | Can, $25.. 412) ase 7 26/9 ne 21 a|| Horden 26 Tip a 91 ; 
24 2¢ 2- | Costa Rica seeces 22 eee 70 8 ut 5a I bert 41/3 10 12 ; 
35/- le lige | Nitrate Riys. 10 soe 6xd ove 7 101 10 121. . i ; 8 5 Of 
341, t4e | t2c | SenPeabo Od coves I} 2612)... init on 2 14 sity 513 0 
and #7196) 53 m6 + Ped 518 6 
O> |\Alexanders £2,£1pd. || s5/-| ... | 6 6 29'- || Bipd| Sig 33/9 | 41/3) 238 5 
pe - [Be of Nenana £1 27/6 | +1/3| 5 16 24/1 a6 me Ss. a 15/- 414 o, 
poe 30 | Spal Berek (ace K aT @° yie| 3 8 36/3 186 Stareay Goel yi 13| 314 
- of 
la] 2) PE ee | BN] db Bela | Pests | es) | 
§3 Ge | 6: || Bk of N.S.W. £20... lazing | 333 ¢ ¢ 
Final 
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Price, teers 
S | Year 1939 
Yield lan.ito || Last two F 
May 17, | May 17, || Dividends | “g 
1939 usive | Name of Security 3 
| High- | Low. | @ ® @ | ( 
2 Se ee j % 1 
£s. a ree St _t____% a ——— 
— 400 | 
¢ Nil | 51 ldnhailinbiensniais 
, 76 ‘ ee, 514 |} Tiga) 20. 6) \aattaner Lia, Ord, 
d oP 19/- 4a} 66 |V; 1O/ms.....-04008 | 19/3 | ~—9d 3% 9 12) 26h | Nil c| Nil ¢|Gaumont-Brit, 10/-.. 
17, 24/3 | 2/- || I2tec) 3a || Ward(Thos, W.) £1. HI | 23/1lp| + 7igd 10 16 0 | 29/41) 236 c| Nil ¢| Gen, Refract’s 10/-... 
) 4g || 22126| 12lga) Whitehead. &S ci | 458 711 0 | 866"! 71/401 | 22 b) 13 @| Gestetner (D) (5/-)... 
67/- 58/9 | 15¢ 20¢ | a Co, £1 soe i | 62/6 —2/6 6 8 0 68/- 52/6 2 5 - a . | Harri eek aes. . 
a won| 23, Na | Na | Bleachers en | 240te| 34) na | S5inig] Bee || 1S o) 2728) Tamer bess 
5/6 2} Bradf Lose || 3/2012)... Nil | 326 | 276 || 3 srways 
6 49 | 2/9 | Nil | Nil Brit. Cel. Ord 10)... | 46| .., Nil 12/71e|- “aia | a) 5 5) Imp. Chem, Ord. £ 
te 6- | 33 || Nil Calico Printers £1. | | | Tne | “bhp H $7he Gl thate 6 te eres A 
0 39/- | 30/7'2|| lOc | We || Coats, J. & P. vee | 32/6 |... 6 3 0 | 86012! $455, | ¢$2-25) ei ce Semacee £8 
6 399 | 23/- liga} 219 6|| Courtaulds £1 | 25/—| .. 4 | «8 nter. Nickel n.p. ... | 
6 226 | 2Wa| 5 5| English Swe. Cenc fi |263xd\+ Tid 514 3 | dao” oii | 5 3 3 gl katernationsl Tea 5i- 
2 4/514) 1/9 || Nil | Fine Cotton Spin. £1 | 3.5 ted Nil | 17/6 | 89 || 10 ‘| Na ¢| Lon ath. Ont Al | 
6 29/9 .. A a! ?l arene a Bela tk. £1 | 23/12 +1/101.5 4 0 | 52/3 429 | 20 ¢ 20 ell ee + Bie ere 
0 2 | Ase! tee "Wa Sl wie Me et | 89] | “ye Ot! eaah| Atel] Sh 2] 1a 8) Lyons J.) Ord. ft 
t.£1 8 Nil | 63/412! so/-- | toll Monks ch gj | 
0 | Electrical | } 85/- ae m , ame 5 M wrt s/- 
0 45/- | 34/7i2|| 10 c} 10 ¢! AssociatedBlec. £1... 38/-| .. | 5 5 0 356 | 20/71,| 213 2+ | Phillies (Godivev) £1 | 
0 876 | 77/6 1S Si Brae inecleced Ci. || 81/3 | +i/3| 419 $ | 2716 | 20/22) Fiza $804) Bhillips Godin} i | 
: m6 | 68/- | 3 5 fh ion serge | 3 |—26| 4'5 9 | 407%2| dos] 3728] Idee Pres Tete | 
i au | a | 38 | 38 8) Gromocon Pack ASI~| trie) |, # ,| $254! asian | Stee] 959 Radiation Ord, £1. 
1 3 | 70/9 || 172 ¢|, General ii: 80/- | ~6d| 5 0 0 | 515 ay 22» 6 221, 4 Reckits & Some Ord £1 | 
0 21/3 | 17/9 5 15 bi Henleys (W. T Inve | IBID | «- | 5 610) IN/- | 96°) 5 a} 10. 6) Sears (J.) Ord, 5/=... || 
ae | te oa! Tab <epnese eee PMignd 7Ialy § 3) HB | 73 | 44 el Smthfild.&Arg. Mt.£1 i 
, | | iemens Sy ae } me id 56/3 | 2!2@| 12126, soliens Ord, £1...... 
OF $13 | $7 || $1 ¢ $19 ¢| Brazil Trac.,nopar... | $10’) — | 41011 63/9 || sale, i b Mt a| Tate and Uvte£1 ie 
0 | 636 | 6 9 5| Brnemth & Poole {1 93/9 | ... 414 0 | 48/- | 396°] 5 al 5°) Till . cc 
; 30/412! 26/- 2 5 bi British Pow. & Lt. £1 28/- 419 0 686 | 563 > 11 b 5 @ | Tob, Secrts Ord. £l 
sym| sus | se $ Slemcttandendl 5; | 3 411 6 | 901% 39 | 1385] 10, $ Tubetvesments cr 
15 | 
. Fats vo 2 a2 b County at London £ = +1/- : * S 82.9 | 606 | 334 0 16145, Tamer & Newal 
a 9 6|| Edmundsons iat “woe | 55/- | 499 || Tlod nited Dairies £1 
34/112) 29/12 || 342 ef! 31/3 | aia | 4 
29/419| 263° 328 ol teed Aen | 26/3 316 0| 33 | aoe Tee 5S Wiikey Mae Der 
. an eels 9 | Metro. Blectric £1... 463 3 S10 | 30 (8 | Feo 4 i emioane 
2| 34/- 21pa|  512b| Midland 1 | 36/1012 47 0) 65/3 | 55) | 50 15 | Woolworth Ord. 3/-.. 
23° | 286 | dig 2138) North-EareBles £1 29/-| +64! 4166) | ™ Se are y 
+ 29/6 5/6 4 6 | North Metro. £1 . | Ate + aed 412 9 | Mines 
one | 30s eal sine Seottiah Power if ate tnd 413 St A hs. % ‘ * «| Arran Gaede 66, 
6 | 34/9 3 Yorkshire 1 | 366 | +64) 4 7 6' co *| 563° 
; b c£l | 6 | 69/- | 56/3 6lga\ 1334 6 Coni.Gids, ofS. Af. £1 
} 23/1lg| 19) Gas i | 16%, 1473 | 95 @ 95 6 Crown Mines 10/-... 
im | 3? 24a} 2t b/ Gas Le & £1 ..... | 21/9 | +34] 5 3 0) 853 | 65:2 | 30 @| Nil 5 De Beers (Def.) £2i2 
aie | 4 6 | Imp. Cont, Stk. ..... » || USixd+) | 813 0 | 49/514! 26/41.) 20 ¢ 15 ¢ Jo’burg. Cons. £1 
} ile 206 || teal 2b Newe.-on-Tyne {i | 20/6 5 410 | 41/- | 33/112 | Ilya) 114d) Randfontein £1 ~ 
82i2\! 2iga) 3 dS. Mewepetnen Sik | 9012} +1 | 6 1 6 1236} 933 || 37195, 25 a Rhokana Corp. £1... 
3 50/71 1 Motors 1434 | 1134 | Nil | Nil | Rio Tinto £ rg sii 
f 389° a" Py a 15 Albion Motors Ord. £1) es | 6 910 | ie | 14/412, 10 6 10 @ RoanAntelopeCpr.5/- | 
) $212 a|| Assoc. p. Ord. £1 : 4 9 OF 421 101 75 a ¥ b Sub Nigel 10/-...... 
7 30 cc) Austin 5/- ............ 273 -¥ 5 0 0) Sls 7/ | 2/6 a| 5/6 6 | Union Cp. 12/6 fy pd. | 
| ¢| 10 c/| Birm. Sml. Arms £1.. ‘fis, 770 6% 43; a | . Witwatersrand 10/- | 
, 663 6| 33} a\| Dennis I/- ............ 18/9xd .. | 5 6 3 Pt ai | Hl 
) auf 3. ¢|| Ford Motors ee seeees ivéad) .. 3 14 @|- le wet | 10) <— Ni TRIOS $B sen 
2 2a Lucas, Pn © 9 Peeeerer é | | 
| 25 pad AS 90/~ 511 0 | 
% | 3 {| Mors Mororns/-6a. 20-x4) | 710 0. NEW ISSUE PRICES _ 
15, 6) 5, @) Ral. CycleHold. 1. | 45(712| +7izd} 8:17 0 | —— [Tesuel May 17, (Cage 
2a Rolls- ssoeee. fl Aree . [ 
2219 ¢ Stand, Motor 5/-" | e +34 612 0) ‘[** |price| 19 Mayio| 
, da] Ma] Sentgeg enim ct |) — 3) og BE | Bee | cage a 
3 iS Furness, Wik Ei || ae ' | 5° 9 9 Brit. Rola 2/- | 2/- 2/0 Mid. sth | 8 | 
570, 2 Sl Rom Mon Tie fi b Feet) 4 | 342 8 Essex 312% «| 97 | 254 prem. Camps caps Fore Par 
Nil ¢} Nil ¢ Union Castle Ord, i | 9/6 RN Be ee 
$$ sAlled Somme gi. | 423) 24) 38 9. UNIT TRUST PRICES 
15 8 ¢ Lias £1 = | 22/6| ... 7 2 2! as supplied managers and Unit Trusts Association 
6 2 a Jhanzie Tea £1 ...... || 20/-| +: 8 0 0 ( Sate dons not include certain closed trusts) 
10” 2 a orehaut Tea EE ccces a. 1/3 | : ° $ PONE en ae gel ; 
a Assam) ~ 7. {Chan 
5 Nil ¢ okai —— Z 13/12 Ai | <h - | Name and Grovp| “1939 “May io Name and Group 
2/=<00 / ese FL TIM 4 
4 6 6 Rubber | 27/-| +34; 7 9 5 cipal & | Keystone znd | 
15 9 «¢ Soe ee | 29) ... | 61010 | on — aa 11/--12/- | | Keystone Flex. 
Oil | ' || Limited Invest. 17/9-18/6 | + 3d, Keystone Cons. 
20 8] $ all Angio-Iranian £1 ... || 79/42 —Tied| 6 6 0 || Mid. &Sthn. | 16/6-17/6 | + 34 | KevstoneGld Coil 
ile Iie Apex (T s/- || 25/- | —3d| 8 0 0 | Scot. & Northn. | 17/3-18/3 | + 3d || British Gener: 
Attock £1 erssecse.. | 01/3 |—1/3| Nil | New British ... | 9/6-9/9xd | + lied ‘Be Gen ne 
5 16 || Burmah Oil £1 ...... \ 80/- | —29 | 5 9 0 | Bank-insurance l. ts oo 
10d ps c| 1ldos ¢|| Mexican M.$4 | 8/9 | — 4 | atts | Bank & Insur. 169-2719 (8 || Brit. Share Test 
17 14 | Royal Dutch f.100... | £3414) — | 515 0c Insurance ...| 19/—20/- |*+6d || re Tst. 
/ 20 l7le@ Shell Transport 1 i} H/1le — Tod 416 OT | Bank  ......+«+#-* 16/17 | ¢ a ity 
7el10'9) 17igb| Tee Trinidad Leese, £1 ‘82/6xd) —1/3| 6 1 3] invest Trust, | 11/9-13%iad | || ee Se | 
12 ¢ Trin. Pet. Developf1 } |- o> 5 4 3 \| Scot. Bote. 20/4o-21/4%2 | el || Brit. Ind. Ist... | 
5 S clAc Bence... | 263.) -..| 6 3 1 || Cornhill def... | 11/— 43d || Do “2nd | 
8 6 Allied News. 1. \17/6xd} +9d 617 0 i National Do. — 
( 7 cl Amal. Metal £1...... || 74/3 | “54 | 612 9) National C-... 6/173 | + 38 || asc Inde 
10 3} wo) Amat ee OS siz. || u-| t34| 9 20] Not invest. {11/ Niig-12/10%2, + gd) | Metal o— 
26} <| 25 «| Assoc. News. Di. 5/— || 2/- | +94 12 18 | Amalgamated | | eS 163 | + 3d. | Other Groups 
Ss 2 eee rl is! 278 0) Siitedeed's..--: | 16/166 | + Lad | Brit.Emp. 1st unit 
& 2 10, 6) Barker(ohn) £1....., mite) 22 os Soe 14/3-15/3xd | + 3d || Producers... 
Pena, bepenoss esd 38] Bena |B EB Bo ana se 
Tig i... |} 2 Ried ~ 4ip bid | + led} Do. Priori 
9 / 12/9 | + Nil | Protected Ist... | 16/42 b + Led 
1neb| "Tip Brisoh ero, 1ofns.. | 20/2 | 64) 317 Oe) Do, 2nd. vo || iB 
8125 Aluminium £1... 47) le 11/6-12 - ||. Do. 
ain #20 ¢!| Brit. —~ | f ii ers , 34 a Inv: Gas & El. IAle- 122 tis Baa 
2 al 10 gh Oaygen {|| 80 | +216) 4 5 0] Inv. - | | sit. 
7 * || 40/Tlo| Tied! 7 8 0 || Inv. 2nd General) 12/—I3/- |— *¢) 
Co Pell Beebo! ~~ | “arie| + | 8 8 0| Inv Inc &Res. | 19/6-2016 lz 3d || Bra, Trans. 
15 20 Carreras A Ord. 1 . 61 +li6| 4 12 9w Inv. Gold soe 16/3-17/3 + 3d a 2nd 
3 2 si.|| 10/- / 4210 0|| Hundred ...... tee z 34 Brit. Bank St 
Wlac} I2ige Havilland Air we ted! $12 51 Srvings Unit... 83-8/1012 |... || Do. Ins. Shrs. 
Te 5 A secs _ | 27/6 9 2 0 | Security First.. 11/3-12/3 +i 
10 5 ‘& Mus. Oj-|| 11/3 | -64| 4 9 0 || , 
nese | 15/Tig bid | + Tied! | Brewery ...... 13/3~ 
nn 8 Bver Ready Co.3/--. jngiend! 34; ois . Goit eh ter Pies 14/41p | + Tigd) | Lombard Indust.| side sai + tip 
5 Si Pumsc Acetate ch | so | | 5/2 6 Kevmone....u. | 12/iblz bid | + Med! Ortnedes bolt 
isin alee — Final dividend. (c) Last two oa 
offered prices are free of Commission Duty. oe ee % free of Income Tax. Free arly divi 
bonus of 5% free of tax. (p) Annas per share. 3 
95% basis.” (g) Yield on 8% basis. (A) Yield on 121% basis. © tor ime 
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Coal 
Coat Ourput (’000 tons) 


Week ended | Jan.-April 











District | ape. | May 


2 | 6 1938 | 1939 
a 1939 | 1939 





282-1) 4,563-7 4,500-3 
646-3 11,106-5) 10,440-9 
937-5 15,422-2 15,219-2 
347-5) 5,098-0 5894-9 
633-8) 11,762-6 12,0907 


} 
406-5 6,834-7, 7,025°9 
660-3 12,768-81 11,616 -6 

















‘i | | 
aie distri 117-8 1,910-5) 1,832-9 
a8 _ 638-6 10,496-4 10,442°5 
c- Total ...... | 4993-6 4,670-4 00,7634 79,073 -9 
* Including Cumberland, Gioucester, Somerset, 
and Kent. 
Cotton 
Raw Corton delivered to Spinners 
14 (’000 bales) 
& ended 
% thief. +. 
"sy | In 
f 1939 | 1939 
f eee 
: American ...... 20-8 | 20-1 
t Brazilian ........ 6-1) 7:8 
Peruvian, etc... | 2-8 | 2-9 
Sebi ie 6-8) 8-7 
Sudan Saks! 2:2| 2-6 
East Indian...... 25-1 | 13-6 
Other countries 5:3 4:1 
Total ......... 69-1 | 59-8 





naar, 


: Metals 


SALES ON LONDON MeTAL EXCHANGE 





eo 
phony 











3 May 10, 17, | 12, 1995 
; 1939 | 1939” , 

ee Tons Tons Tons 
4,700 6,350 | 114,460 

1,175 1,080 | 27,310 

5,000 4,400 | 111,250 

2,150 2,250 | 71,570 

U.K. Stocks 
May 6, | May 1 
io | +r led 

(Br. official w’houses): Tons Tons 

RIE PO GET: | 5,900 oie 

Tis ( and Liverpool)... | 12,368 | 11,941 





1 ” Mos” 
wigs EF 
Maine Chea Say SB 
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MeETALS—{cont.) 
TINPLATE INDUSTRY 
| Week ended 
\May 7 \Apr. 29, May 6, 
1939 1939 
Production—per cent. of 
Capacity ........ piaseumnan : 64:55 
May 4, ‘May ll, 
1939 1939 
Shipmenss eesti Tons | 4,375 | 2,704 | 4,622 
im VaMs ..........+- Tons | 5,610 | 6,533 | 7,267 
Eighteen weeks ended 
May 12, ~— ll, 
1938 | 1939 
Shipments ......... Tons 102,413 73,918 


Foods 


Worip SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOuR 


("000 quarters) 

Week ended Season to 
“May | May | May May 

6, | 13, 14, i '> 
1939 | 1939 | 1938! 1939 

From— | 

N. America........ 330 143) 1.609 23,852 
a Utagaay Caen 475, 413) 6,808) 9,244 
csaienesoke 229, 207, 12,856 9,716 
Russia ...,.0.....000+ we | oe | 5,004) 4,488 
Danube and dist. 116, 147, 5,956 7,812 
IND ‘iriveceegensie oop | ono | 1185, 424 
Other Countries... 23, 35 691 1,189 





i | 
TE scessititinns 1,373, 1,54551, ae 56,725 


297 383 12,760) 13,684 
268 230 11,171) 12,693 
673, 969 











12) “12 

111, 170, 4,145) 3,886 

92}  53| 2615| 3,073 
8531 































63) 16 1,276 
6 44 1,867) 1,151 
15, 74 fat 1,334 
‘y 5,842 4,530 
472, 9,829 14,129 
TOU siisitiecees 1,373) 1,545) 51,102) 56,725 
WortD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
Maize Meat 
(000 quarters) 
Week ended | From Apr. 1 to 
From “May | May May) “May” 
1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 
ER snsipenosens 561, 530 347 2,090 
America ... = ps aes = 
SAE Aico doitais 6 39) e178 
Indo-China, etc. ... 38 4 ill) 6181 
Total ........++-- 738 _757' 3,326 3,251 
OTHER Foops = 
Week ended 
May 6, | May 13, 
1939 | 1939 
Arrivals in London (bales 
): 
EPG snudscciotercscopesedass 13,991 15,385 
eeecee 's 15 
Dutch ......... 5,695 202 
Lithuanian .... 2,549 | 2,536 
on er soe 4,324 4,519 
Movement in Lond. (bags): 
DARIO ciccittetovesenescipees 1,245 | 5,746 
for home consumption 
Exports SSC e TEETER SERS Ee 63 186 
Stocks, end of week ......... 149,508 149,059 


| ae Meg 2 
METALS tb, 

Tin, NYS Looe... 3 ae 6r 
Speci teisivge £2 es 
MISCELLANEOUS bb.— 


seeeer 4: 


» 
8 
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Industry and Trade 


COMMODITY STATISTICS 


Oraer Fooos—(cont.) 
Week ended 


| May 6, | May 13, 
| 1939 1335" 





evbentece 9 | 
» D/d for home consn. 290 | tt 
” 


toacecccecceees in | iin 


Landed ..........cece..ce0es 8,761 | 7,466 
D/d for home consn. ... 7,274 3,145 
Stocks, end of week .--.. | 100,650 | 103605 
eoense y 565 

Other kinds—Landed...... 4,442 | 4,022 
» D/d for home consn. 5,822 | 6,715 

» Bxports .......00.-s.0 1,836 1,953 


” Stocks end of week | 177.877 | 173,231 


8,803 7,980 
4,851 | 4,325 
2,651 2,404 
801 | 820 
500 431 





8,211 11,356 








IVETICS ........0.00+ esscceee | 21,514 | 23,847 
Tes Stocks, end of week ....... +» | 178,027 165,536 
Sales on Garden c. (pkgs. 3 } 

N. India nae.) 36,943 | 36,686 

S. India.......... Se chebsigtiebace 3,411 | 3,605 

Ceylon SOSeE HSM O REESE TERE S ET ee 24,337 25,135 

= SECS SESS CREE CERES Eee 996 } 1,557 

SCRE SEER CERES ESE 96 | 555 

Africa See SCC S ROE eee seeeeee 5,236 | 4,769 

SEMIN insvindhabaecocnteoese | 71,019 | 72,307. 

* Weeks ended May 4th and May 11th. 

Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
AND LIVERPOOL 


— 


Week ended 





May 6, ‘May 13, 
1939 | 1939 


See Baa secovee tome | 743 | 1,066 
Delivered ........ eseeeseeee CONS 1,953 2,409 
Stocks, end of week ...... tons | 67,320 65,977 


— 


Woritp SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED 
(7000 tons) 


Week ended | From Jan. 1 to 









May | May | May | May 


13, | 14, 
1939 | 1939 | 1938 | 1939 


| 


K. and Orders 5-3 | 152-0 1623 
ubmeboasii 5-7 | 287-0 292:4 
U.S.A. and Canada | 1 6°9 | 149-3 224°4 
UR piiicaoiben coe 8-9 «8 
Calcutta to— | 
U.K. and Orders... 1-9 18:2 26:4 
Continent ......... “1 7 
to | 
poe oa Orders 4-4) 56:7 668 
Continent ......... 2:0 28 71 
Madras to U.K, eevee eee eee er 
Australia, 1-3 41) 63 
Cow. cccce 
WR. .itithediccsnes err 
Sundries ........-.0000+ 1:2 








AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


May 17, 
- 10, 1939 
Cents 
MISCELLANEOUS (per ib.)—cont. 
" 8-99 
Am. Mid. Se os 6.40 


33 | 33-90, at well, 


Rubber, NY., amid shect spot 16-00 16-00 
sits, ee SE 


BPO .nocccvccsercorces 


: 


Ea o 
~— Es — pee oes 


— 
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BRITIS 
SH WHOLESALE PRICES 












Dew 5 
0, May 17, 
CEREALS AND 1939" 
MEAT 
GRAIN, etc.— 
Wheat— aes SUGAR AR (per cw cwt}—cont May 10, May 17 
No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib. s+» 29° a sd te x o 1939 : 
rer sa ena swore 29 6 28S ern eS se . 
ee Ceeeeecccceces a 
Flour, per 280 Ib enccescossce 47 ? 10 Home G “25 #2 24 4il, GOLD, per fi oe May 17, 
Suraights, d/d London q TEAS steeeeeeeeees 24 3 2 3 SILVER ny s. d a 
Manitoba, ex store... vveeeee 24 0 HAO sagen Average) (per “i +i a LYER (per ounce)— niin mm & 
— Eng. Gaz., av. per =—s 23 6 2 ° 8. indie — 6) (pe Ib) 4. 4. PO Oee ee eeeeeereeeessenees 1 3 
Mae, La'Plata; landed, 3 > 7 90 SOU cxesens sve oe 13-07 16 1 Bl, 
Rice, No, 2 Burm "480 ib... 28 6 3 tn, . 16- 14-95 CE MISCELLANE 
MEAT— PCE CWL. seseee 8 0 27 0 Africa .o 15°83 MENT, best Eng. OUS 
419 8 3 Total 12-50 14-46 “pee. b: 20 Eng. Portland, d/ 
Beet, 8 eevee , 11-52 aie to ton d site, Lon 
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Trinidad Development 
Lea. Output for. week: ended = 
May 1939, 57,685 barrels. 


British Controlied 
Theal cutpen week ended Baar 1S. 195), 


nea a on ended May 13, 199% 


was 1,269 barrels. 
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